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The present crisis of affairs in China has awakened in the public 
mind a deep and powerful feeling of inquiry towards this singular and 
secluded people. 

The particular object with which the following pages are so imme- 
diately associated, proving beyond all other means, a useful and pleasing 
medium of convoying the information sought for ; and the copious 
remarks contained in former Ca^logues of the Chinese Collection 
having been so favourably received by the public (of which upwards of 
80,000 copies have been sold), the author has been induced to increase 
the size of the present volume by the addition of much original matter, 
iogetlier with information obtained by an abridgment of the latest and 
best authorities. 

The object desired in the present publication is to present to tlie 
reader, and the visiter of the Collection, the greatest amount of know- 
ledge in the smallest possible space. 
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At IK) periotl in the history of the world, has the atk'fition of civi- 
lised nations been so fully directed towards C'hina, its early history and 
niodc'rn ])osition, as at the pn'sent moment. 

'I’he single fact, I hat that nation eoinprises wit hin its limits, a popu- 
lation of three, hundred and si.rtff miUions of human beings, and that a 
struggle has for some time past been in progress between (ireat Britain 
and th(i Celestial hhn])ini — a strngglt* too, which may involve the mightiest 
results, both as regards commi'rcc and Christianity — ^is of itself siilFicient 
to awaken the deepest degree of interest in the mind, as well of the 
])hilanlhro])ist, as the philosopher. These “ latter days,” as they are 
sometimes called, are, in the prophetic view of many, destined to be 
marked by events of most momentous importance ; events calculated no 
little to facilitate the upward and onward march of civilisation, to penetrate 
with the light of knowledge and science the darkest portions of the earth, 
to soften the roughness of the savage, and subdue into something like 
Christianity’ the millions and tens of millions of human beings, who 
have yet to experience the beneficent influences of a religion that has for 
its handmaidens Faith, Hope, and Charity. With these views, and the 
long train of eagle imaginings that are likely to be kindled in the san- 
guine and far-seeing mind, by anticipations of wliat may be, prompted in 
some sense by wluif. has already taken place, the aspect and destinies of 
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China arc* calculated to excite the nicest attentive and jirofound con- 
sideration. It is a wonder, indeed, that a j^eople so multitudinous and 
an empire so vast shciiild for many aj^es, and amid the numerous vicissi- 
tudes and conflicts that liave jirostrated thrones, revolutionised nations, 
and troilden, as it were, kingdoms into dust — have experienced but 
little changti, comparatively sp<'aking, and existed, from century to 
century, with scarcely a phasis observable upon its general and nationnl 
characteristics and surface. 

lUit, we think we hear some devoted missionary to tlit; great cause of 
religious liberty and human happiness exclaim, that the doors of a new 
empire ar(i about to be opened ! A living liglit is about to flash among 
the benighted millions, and the symbols and banners of the only true 
Ciod, are about to be planted in a soil and among a peojde who are, in 
many res])eels, prepared fiir the rece])tion of the sublime truths of the 
gospel. A new nujrning seems to break upon the religituis world — a new 
triumph is about to be hymned among tlu* clu;rubim and sera])liiin in the 
brighter region above ns - another victory is to be achieved by the cross 
of Calvary — an empire, vast and wonderful, and bitlierto barred from the 
general diffusion of missionary knowledge, is about to be tbrowui oj)en to 
all who ar<! willing to take the Bible in thc*ir bands, and engage in the 
delightful work of winning their fellow- 'reatures to the true source of 
both temporal and eternal happiness. 'I’liese to some may appear 
wild expectations. But all, ay all, may' be fully and sptjedily realised. 
In any event, however, the peoj>le of (fliina, their government, morals, 
manners, habits, customs, tastes, and characteristics, are, at the present 
moment, worthy of especial study. Hitherto, these have been measurably 
covered as with a veil ; tlic inner trails of tlie nation, the minute 
peculiarities, the fashicmable boudoir, the literary cotcric, and the do- 
mestic temples of this numerous people, have been hidden from the eyes 
of Kuropean and American curiosity and scrutiny. True, we have had 
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valuable books from such pens as the Abbe du Halde, Lord Macartney, 
the editor ol* Lonl Amherst’s embassy, Davis, Morrison, llrid^nian, 
Clutzlalf, and many other writers. To these the literary and inquiring 
world arc much iiidebled. lint the authors referred to have, for the most 
part, given the grand leatiires of the empire, the lofty objects, the leading 
traits ; while it remained for an American gentleman, Mr. Nathan Dunn, 
of Pliiladel])hla, to enter more minutely into the costume, the manners, 
habits, science, arts, trades, agriculture, and genius, of this wonderful 
])eople. Tilt! author of tins hasty inlroduetion speaks from many years 
personal knowledge of Mr. Dunn, in China and in the United States. 
He was intimately acquainted with him in both countries, as an extensive 
and suetiessful nun chanl, and knew that while he resided in ("hina, for a 
period of twelve yt'ars, his tqiportuniiios for collecting every information 
were indeed extraordinary, and that they were abundantly improved by 
patient research, indefatigable industry, tact, courtesy, and a degree of 
popularity among the Chinese', never surpassed in the history of any 
foreigner. He was assisted, moreover, in liis commendable labours, by 
How(|ua, Tingqua, and other Hong merchants of considerable note ; 
and wlio, in this particular, seemed to rise above tlu! prc'judices of their 
countrymen, and to take delight in imparting correct information. The 
design at first, was merely to collect a few rare specimens lor his own 
gratification ; but the appetitij grew witli what it fed upon, and tlius we 
may, w'ithout exaggeration, describe the result as the “ Chinese World in 
Miniature.” We fi^el satisfied that the expectations of those who may 
feel a desire to examine this collection, to investigate its wonders, and 
thus, in some sense, analyse the mental and moral qualities of the Chinese ; 
to gather some knowledge of their idols, their temples, their pagodas, 
their bridges, their arts, their sciences, their manufactures, their tastes, 
their fancies, their parlours, their drawing-rooms, their clothes, 
their finery, their ornaments, their weapons of war, their vessels, their 
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dwellinj^s, and tho thousand ct crfrrrts v.hit*h make up their moving 
and living world, will not lx; disappointed. One, indeed, is astonished 
at the vast materials, tlu' thousands oro])jccts, wliich, hy years of patient 
labour and unwearied elTort, the enterprising propri(;l()r of this exhibition 
has eolleelcxl. The mere catalogue, as will be seen from the extent of 
this volume, forms quite a study of itself; and yet to those who 
really love to ponder on the results ol* agt;s of iiigennily and habit, 
especially among an exclusive people Hke the ('I'.lneso, this brief 
outline will aiibrd but an iinp{»rfeet i(h‘a of the mass of materials, 
the variety of s])ecimens, Ihe beauty, rarity, novelty, and extreme sin- 
gularity, that arc combined in this vast magazine of curiosities and 
wondcTS. A single article will illustrate whole ])ages of written deserip- 
tion. Tile visiter appears to have the living Ciiinese in the images 
before liim, and, with a little inniglnation, to be moving and living 
among them. An liour passed with sncli curiosities will aflbrd, even to 
tlie youthful and careless of inquiry, a more* (U;tinito and perinanent idea 
of these 'rartar-governed millions, than volunu‘s of ordinary details, "i’he 
eye and the mind are both enlightcnied at one and the same moment ; 
and thus, as it frequent!}^ happens, an individual to whom it would be im- 
possible to convey a notion of a certain niachliu; or jiiece of fancy work hy 
a written description, has a full and perfect impression of the entire ohjeet 
at a single glance. As a means of education this collection is invaluable. 
It teaches by things rather than words. The images are visible and 
tangible, and, therefore, cannot be easily misunderstood. What immense 
labour, for example, and what intricate details would be necessary to give 
an individual, who had never seen such an invention, a correct idea of a 
ship in full sail. Yet present the object to the eye, and a look would at 
once suffice to elicit admiration, and impart a more coinjdetc general 
knowledge than page upon page of the most minute and elaborate com- 
position. So with tliis collection. Here we have not one object, but 
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thousands ; not a sin^lci production, but an empire with all its variety of 
light and shatle, its experience, its mind, and the results of both, for 
four thousand years. Writers of the highest character have been con- 
sxilted in preparing this volume. It is designed as a sort of mute guide ; 
and, as the observer passes from scene to scene, the interest may be 
varied from tin* eye to llu» mind, l)y turning from the objeet before birn, 
to till* history or description of that object. A studious ellbrt has been 
mad ? to narrate nothing but /i7c*/6*, and thus to impart correct information. 
All fiction and romance luive been carefully avoided ; and what is stated 
has in no instancti been commit tcid to these pag(‘H unless on competent 
authority. At IMiiladelphia the collection was visitt'd by hundreds of 
thousands, and in t^very instance, it is believed, with entire satisfaction, 
Many pe rsons passed hours, nay, whole days in the rcKim; and those who 
visited the collection most frequently seemed more dtdighted with each 
rtqieated visit. The proprietor has been induced to transport it to Eng- 
land at the suggestion of many of the most influential, scientific, and 
learned persons of the Ilritish metropolis and kingdom. He naturally 
feels a deep anxiety for l.h(' favourable verdict of the intelligent and dis- 
cerning upon his labours. And alLbough by no mtians solicitous for 
notoriety, or tliat noisy fame which so frequently accompanies mere 
excitement and clamour, he would be false to himself and to human 
nature, should he prove indifferent to the kindly expressions of that 
valuable portion of society, wlio seek to make their fellow -creatures 
belter, wiser, and hapj)ier. He has devoted the flower of Ids life to this 
collection, and has never hesitated at expense. His effort in England 
has been to render, not only the collection, but the saloon in which it is 
exhibited, worthy of the visits of the respectable of all classes. Eor this 
purpose he has built a spacious edifice, and endeavoured to make it as 
suitable and commodious as possible. But we must draw our hasty 
preface to a close. 'flie details wbicb follow enumerate and furnish 
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outlines of the loadinjj: objects of curiosity, taste, rind skill, in the Chineses 
world. As we remar kc^l at tlu* commencement, this wonderful people 
have latterly excited more attention, <;sp(*cially among hluropean nations, 
than at any oilier period of their national existence. It may be that a new 
and a nobler destiny awaits them ; that light, knowledge, and Christian 
civilisation, and a more liberal communion with the families of man in 
other portions of the earth, are about to form an epoch in their career. 
If so, who may forctel the result? Who may predict what another 
century will accomplish? The imagination pauses at the tJionghI, and 
while we contem])latc‘ the wonders of steam, and tbii many other im- 
provements, discoveries, and appliances of modern science, we are almost 
tempted to doubt tbt? im])osslbility of any change in the progress of 
nations. Ilut to the details of the eolleetion. We conclude this intro- 
duction with a few remarks on C'liinese history, as an approjiriate jircli- 
minary to a study of ‘‘ matters anti things^’ in the Celestial Empire. 

The ("hincse claim a national existence coeval with the most remote 
aiititpiity. Much that is recorded in their annals, however, is admitted, 
even by their own historians, lobe doubtful ; wJiilc the authors of every 
other nation who have written upon the subject, pronounce the earliest 
so-called history of China as absolutely fabulous. Good authorities 
name Eiih-lie, who nourished about 2217 years before Christ, as the 
first emperor. Yaou, a virtuous sovendgn, some centuries after, reigned 
102 years. The empire then floated down the stream of time without 
any extraordinary event or national convulsion, while the morals of the 
people were greatly improved by the precepts and writings of their great 
philosopher, Confucius, who was born 550 years II. C. In the twelfth 
century of the Christian era the Chinese used a paper currency, founded 
on government security, being tluj earliest record we have of paper 
money. It has, however, been long discontinued, and its place supplied 
by the present metal coin, previously to which the shell of the tortoise 
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and p(‘arl oyster were nst‘d as a circuhalin^ in(‘diiim in oxcliango for com- 
modities, till about 200 years li.C., wdicn the tseeii before alluded to was 
introduced, a description of which will be found in the following ])a"es. 
A.D. 124(), Marco J’olo, a N'enetian, visited China, and shortly after 
his brother joined him. I’liey werc‘ received with favour by the imperial 
sover(‘i^ns. ('atholic, and particularly Jesuit, missionaries were after- 
wards permitted to niside in China tor several a^es ; but w'ere at leni^tli 
expelled on the ])retext, real or assumed, that they interfertid with lh(' 
•••overmrHMit. In the thirteenth century China was in\aded by (ihen^^is 
Khan, who put millions to the sword; and the nation finally submit tt^d 
to the Moiij^ad lartar sovereigns, A. 1). 1280. In lilOR, how^ever, the 
'lartars were driven out, and a native dynasty eontinued until 1011. 
In that year, the Manchoo 'I’artars invaded the empire, and placed their 
eliief u])on tlie tin one, and the present monarch, 'J’uou Kwang, is de- 
seend(‘d from that sueeessl’id warrior. The Portuguese were the first 
JMiropean traders to (diiiia ; and they were soon followed by the llritisli, 
h'leiich, American, and oLlu‘r nations. 
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INTKKiOl} OF rilK SALOON. 


77/( / /.s//f / /•. mfnisful /•> rnHumm*' u illi /hr jyrnr/t ul /hr ruin v , uiu/ /hru lokr /hr 
li'nj> Itd/l ///S, .S nif Hu tuf/H hmn/ n> /In f‘ii/< i m n htrh /hrij tnr H itlftri rtf , rniiiim tii tin/ 
n lilt /In /ruift/i . 'I'/tr fintnlnnis n i// /«• snh^initirit//;/ nn/n-nt Inj /in srln’s. 


'J'lii: C'liiiKLsc' C'olk'ction is situated in St, (it*or”(‘\s ])]acc, Hyde l^ark 
C'orner. TJie c*\'(eri<»r of the entrance to tlu' building is in tlic style ol‘ 
(nrmese aiehit(’eture, taken irom a model of a summer-house now 
in tlui collection. 

The apartment occu])ied by the collection is 225 feet in length by 50 
in width, with lofty ceilings, siipjM»rted by numerous pillars. On passing 
through the vestibule, tlie visiter finds himself, as it were, transported 
to a new world. Tt is China in ininiature. The view is imjiosiiig in the 
highest degree. The rich screen-work, elaboratidy carved and gilt, at 
either end of the saloon ; the many -shaped and various-coloured lanterns 
suspended throughout the entire ceiling ; the native paintings which 
cover the walls ; the Chinese maxims adorning the columns and entabla- 
tures ; the embroidered silks, gay with a hundred colours, and tastelully 
displayed above the cases containing the figures ; and the multitude of 



Kinallrr cases crowded willi rare and interesting ol)jccts — 1‘orin a Uvut 
msnnh/c, ])ossessiiig a beauty entirely its own, and which must be seen 
before it can be realised. 


SliPlCUll ( niNKSK SCREEN AT THE tiPEEU END OE 

rilE SAEOON. 


Tliis part of the saloon is almost entirely ocenpied witli a rare and 
admirabh* sp(‘cimd;ii of C’liincse screen-work. It is ot' amph‘ dimensions, 
and is richly and tastefully gilded; the portion of the wood-work not 
ct)vered witli ^old is paintcMl a flelicatc jji^recn ; and th(‘ silk inserU'd in 
the ])anels is as y;ay as it can bt* rendered by a profusion of exrjiiisitely 
executed paintings of tlie most delicate ami maunificent of eastern 
flowers. 'J’be whole view is redolent of the s])irit and beauty of spring. 
The drawings and colouring of the flowers are admirable, and shew the 
])erfection which has been attained in these branch(‘s of their art by 
Chinese painters. Resiiles llu* tloral delim'alion, then* is also a row of 
silk panels, if we may lx* allowed tin* exjiression, ( xbibiting views of 
naval arebitectina*, both curious and instructive. 'I’he wdioh* is sm- 
mounled by a richly carved and gilt fret-work of exquisite beauty and 
design. 


CHINESE TEMPLE AND ID(H.S, 

WITH INC’KNSl-: VESSELS, TEMI*1.E mHMTIIHE, OFFEKINCJS, 

I'he thrcje colossal figures in this section of a religious temple are the 
triad of liuddha San Paou Fuh — “ I'he Throe jirecioiis Euddhas”- 
“ The past, present, and to come.” At the? right hand is seated Kwo-ken 
h'iih — tin* first of the triad, whose* reign is already past ; in the centre is 
H«*en-tsae-Erih — that person of Euddha, who now reigns over the world ; 
and at the left Iiand, Wc-lae-Fiih — whose reign is not yet come. 










'riiese lipures nr(‘ eleven feet in height, and arc; representations of 
the divinilic'S in iJie celebratcjcl Honan Joss-houtia/'* 

In front of each idol stands an altar-table on which are placicd 
censers, dec’orated candlcis, ]>orcelain jars filled with a profusion of choice 
flowers, and incense- vessels, in which josslicks, or perfnmiid matches, are 
placed and arc‘ kej)t constantly burnin*^, togeth(;r with tinsel paper. 

The side walls of the temple are adorned with silken scrolls, on 
which are sentences, traiiscribc*d from the sacred writini^s, inculcatiii”- 
moral precepts, h’rom tlic cross-l>canis of the roof, at right angitis witli 
the crimson pillar;., depend a variety of lantern^ that shed their subdued 
rays of light upon all around. 

Upon acarvc'd and gilt tablet, in front of the temple, are inscribed the 
eliaraeters 'I’ae Hung J^aon 'I'c'cn, /. c. “Tiiii Cjrkat, J^owEitrui., Pki-.- 
cious Palac e." 

Tlie attributes of lUiddba are infinite, and he is worshipped in many 
])ersons ; being sometimes malt; and sometimes hnnale. 

The ])riiieipal religion of (hiina is Buddhism or Boodhism, which also 
prevails over Birmah, Siam, C-ej’km, .fapan, and Ck)ehin-(^biria. It is 
stated by Ward, that Boodli, the founder of this religion, is described in 
Burmese books to have* been a son of the King of Benares ; that he 
floiirisiic'd about (iOO years B.C. ; and that he had, in various ages, 
ten incarnations, *^rh(' Buddhists do not believe in a First Cause ; Ibc^y 
think matter eternal ; that cwt'ry portion of animated existence has its own 
rise, tendency, and destiny, in itself ; that the condition of creatures on 
earth is regulated by works of merit and demerit ; that works of merit 
raise us to lia])pincss and tlie world to ]m)S]:)crity, while those of vice and 
demerit degenerate the world until the universe itself is dissolved. 'I'liey 
suppose a superior dtdty, raised to that rank by his merit; but he is not 
governor of the world. To the present period they assign five deities, 
four of whom have idready appeared, the last being Clandamaor Boodh, 
whose pre-emiiienee continues ,'>()()() years, of wliieb are gone ]>y. 

At the end of his 5000 years another saint will obtain the supremacy. 


• Joss is a Chinese corniplloTi of the Portuguese word “ DeoSf” and is by tnaiiy 
persons supposed to be a (’liiuese word for “God or Spirit.'’ 





Six hundred millions of human souls are said to be canonized with each 
deity, hut Hoodh took only 121,000 of his company to heaven with him. 
'Die lowest estntc* is hell — the next, souls in the forms of brutes; and 
both these are stales of punLsJiment. The state above is probationary — 
tliat of M\N ; and still a!)ove, decrees of honour and ha])piiu‘ss, up to 
deities and demi-'>;()ds, to which man, if found worlliy, ascends ; or, on 
the contrary, ^oes into the lower slat<‘s of punishmcMit. 'Fhe lliuUlhisls 
believe there are four su})erior heavens ; Ih'Iow these, lwc‘lve other 
heavens, with six other iiderior lu'aveiis. After these comes the earth ; 
then th<^ world of s;naki‘s ; then thirly-tw'o chief hells, and one hundred 
and twenty hells of h‘ss(‘r lormiMit, The Ju‘ll of tlu* (Chinese Huddhists 
may be described from a translation, imuh* by the late Doctor Morrison, 
of the c'vplanatory letter-pn‘ss on ten lar^e wood cuts, wliieh are exhi- 
bited on ])articular (»eeasioiis in tin* temples, and eo})i(‘s of which Jiave 
h(‘(‘n mistakeJi sometimes in lvnro]M‘ for tile criminal ])unishmeiits of 
China, j’iviut*' rise* to imfoumled notions of the cruelty of jieual jiirisdie- 
Lioii in that eonntr}. 

Prior to their liiial coiideinnatknj the souls are exposi‘(l to judymeiil 
in thi‘ courts of the Sjiih-min!H‘“Want», tJie ten kineis of darkiu^ss the 
])roei‘{‘din^s in these courts are rejiresenled exaelly after the maimin' ol‘ 
the Chinese judicial trials, with the dilferenee iii \Uv ptinis/o/imlSy which 
ill these jiictures of the infernal reunions an*, of eoufSe, suiricienlly ap- 
palling. In one >ievv is seen the judge witli his attendants and ollicers 
of the court, to wliom the mereifiil goddess Kwaii-yin a])pears, in order 
to save from punishment a soul that is eoiidenmed to he jiounded in a 
mortar. Other punishments consist of’ sawing asunder, lying to a red- 
hot pillar of brass, \^e. Inars have their tom.cues eut out ; thieves and 
robbers are cast ii])on a hill of knives, and so on. Alter the irials are 
over, the more emineiilly good asemid to paradise ; the middling class 
return to (iarlh in other bodies, to enjoy riches and honours; while the 
wdeked are tormented in hell, or transforiiK'd into various animals, whose 
dis])ositions and habits they imitated during their past lives, 1'he 
Ibidilhists believe that ])ersons who obtain a knowledge of things ]>ast, 
present, and to come, havi' the ])ower of rendering themselves invisible, 
and are aiisoi;iji:j) into the deity. 



i'lic* j)rhnarv iDoilvc lor cluirii^ "o<wl ami liuddlia, is tlio 

liopi* (d* obfainiii/^ ahsorplion in Ihr iiafiirc* ol tlit'^nd, and l)c‘iis”' freed 
from transmigrations. 

No dillerencc; exists bel wren tli(‘ liigliest elass of votaries and Buddlia, 
l)(‘rans<' <• veiitiially they lieeome llnddhas. 

Those who ju rfonn works of im^rit become great among men, and are 
received into some of tin' heavens, in all of wliieh tlie (’ti joyintmts an* 
sensual. Iiut lliose who do (‘vil, go into a liell f)roj)()rlioned lo iheir 
eriuK's. They believt; tlial at tile i*nd of a “Kul|)n” --a length of time 
too gn‘at for him. an ealeidation — the universe will lx* destroyed. ]''ive 
eomniand.s are delivered to (‘ominon Iliiddhists, — not lo di'slroy animal 
life; lo a\oid theft, adiilteiy, falsehood, and tin* iise of* spirituous 
licjiiors. t)lh(*r commands, restraining ilress, luxury, Kc., are given to 
tilt* high(*r classes. 1’hi‘y all consider their adoration as ]>aid to a being 
or b(*ings ofexaltc'd merit - noi /<> a Crralor, 

'i'lie fraternity ol priests ol’ this religious Imdy, usually ealltd Jlo- 
shang, “ Jiarmony ami elevation, are a wandi'ring race, '|)artia,lly su])- 
li'ortetl by alms; and, by ])roduciiig a ecrtifieate, called Taon-tee, are 
entitled to three d.iys’ provision at every l(‘m])Ie tlii*v gi» to. 'J'bey 
worship daily in tin* temples, and are foi bidden to marrv. Many of tlie 
(’liinese consider the (Irand Lama as llnr liigliest ju'iest on earth. This 
/umtif'i.v esiiles in 'I'bibel, ami the I’arlar ])o]}nlatjon of C'liina 

pay him lumiagt*. 

llnddhisni, lliongb .soniet inn's patroni.sed l)y the J'bnperor ol' (’liina, 
.Old Mi])ju>rled by large ami numerous monasteries, is nevertbi'less but 
little f*steemed by men of letters. 

J'be <';t>d “ h'hb,” so mncb re^ered in China, as the founder of 
a religion introduced from India into the (‘inpire in (lie first 
century of (lie Christian era, was miraculously born in Cashmere, 
1027 Jl.C. 11c was deified at thirty years of agt*, and bis priests ar(^ 
called T.ainas, Sang, Talapoins. or lloiizes. Tie died at the age of 70, 
declaring to bis disciples, “ Kmuv then, that llu're is no other principle 
ol all thijigs, blit nothing. Ib’onri nothing all things have sprung, and 
to nothing all must return. Ihere all our hopes must end.” Such 
is the alhcistu*al phihrsopliy and belief of Tiili, whose followers re- 
eogiiise ” tin* three precious oiie.s’ as (lie objects ol’ their buprenui 



worsliip — tlu* past, tlu' present, and tin* fulure ; for, say his followers 
“ Full, althoni^li one person, lias threes forms,” identical to lUiddlia, 
Darina, and Sanga ; or “ Intellij^ence, Law, and L'liion hut the 
doctrines taught in his name are divided into rxoirrir and rsoter'ic — 
the fornu'r distinjLjjnishinu: actions into jjfood and (^vil, with n'wards and 
])nnislimenls after death, and recojjfnisinjj; the five ])reei*p1s or commands 
of Hocidli, already noticed : while tlu^ latter l(*ach (lie htdief lliat all 
thin<^s sprani*' from nothini^, and to nothing- all things will return ; hut 
ill so returning will lie al)sorh(‘d into a piiri‘ t‘ssence, ;ind become a jiart 
ot' the 'fhe mother of this d<'ini-god is said, hy Ins Ibllowers, 

to have swallowed a w'hile elephant, to which circumstance is to lx 
<ittributed the revtuence ])aid to (dephaiits in Siam and l*c‘gn. 

I’he ])aradis<* of I'lih includes those cireiimstances ot sensual indiil- 
genec' whieh (he fonn(h*rs of most false rtdigioiis have promised to 
their votaries ; Init, unlike the elysium ol‘ Mahonx^t, no hmiris are to lx* 
Mijiplied to the saints of lUiddhism, tor ev(*n tlx* wonu'ii that are admitted 
tli(*re must lirst change th<*ir s(*\. 'fhe Ixxlit^s of saints reproduced 
from the lotus'*' an* ]>ure and fragiant, their counli'iianei's fair and wt‘ll- 
fonned *, tlieir liearts 1‘ull of wisdom, and without v(*\ation. Tlu'v dress 
not, and >et are not cold ; thc*y dress, and \et are not madt* hot. 'I'he^ 
eat not, and yet are not hungry; (hey eat, and yi‘t are not salis/iid. 
'riuiy are without ])ain, irritation, and siekness, and tlu^’ Ix'eome not old^ 

“ "riii*y behold the lotus flowers and tree's of gi'ins tU*lightfnlly waving, 
like the motion t>f a vast sheet of (*mbroider('d silk. On hxiking u]iwards, 
they see the firmament full of the 'IVlo flowers, tailing in bt*auti(iil eon- 
riision like rain, 'rix* fedicity of that kingdom may justly be railed 
supi'rlative, and tlx* age of its inhabitants is without ni(*asure. 

“ 'riiis is (lx* {dace calk'd the Paradise id’ iJx* West."' 

The ix'Xt j)rinci|)al divinity to tlx* triad bc’fore alluded to is C'hin-te, a 
gcxldess re{m‘sen(ed with numerous arms, indicative* <d*lx*r ]M)we;r to save*. 

'Phe third, Kwan-yin, a merciful geide less, muedi sjxike'ii oI‘, and fre*- 
({uently represent e*el. Tin’s goeldess is h.ighly honoured, and is one ot 
the meisl impeirtaiit divinities in the Luddhist mythology. 


* ''flu* leitus is a la\ourite* type* ot creative {leiwer, aiul repre'sciitalions e>f it {u'lpe- 
lually oc(;ui in euiixeelioii with thielelhisni. 
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The fourth, T\*ou-hwa Shiii-moo, flic sacred mother, who supeiiii- 
Icnds cliildrc'ii afllichid with the small pox. 

Tlie fifth, ITwuy-fuh l\>o-jin, the ])atronL‘ss of childless women, and 
worshipjied hy lh(‘m. Always rejm'senled with a child in lu’r arms. 

The sixth, 'I'ae-shin, the god of wealth, togidhei with othi*r leigned 
deities, ])residing over individual, local, and national interests to the 
innnh('r of inany thousands. The priests live in monasteries connected 
with the temples of Fiih, practise celibacy, fast, j)ray for the souls of 
the d(‘ad, use li(»ly water, worshi}> relics, and jiray in a strange' longue. 
In saying their prayers, or re])catiiig passages from sacred books, tlu'y 
count the “ Soo choo,” which is the name ol‘ the beads worn by fluise 
jn-iests, and of which they have lOS.* 'fhey consider also that tin* 
good and had notions of men are placed to their accounts as in mer- 
cantile book-keeping — the good on tin* credit, and the had on the ihditor 
si(h’ of the page, which is linallv tndanced, and the p(*rsoiis whosi* names 
are inscrilicd, admitted to Jia]>piness or consignt'd to j)unishmenl, accord- 
ing to th(‘ iruM'its of th<‘ir res])ective accounts current. 

In tin* yvork e/dled “ Merits and Demerits hLxamined," various lists 
and eonij)arativ(* tables are given f«>r the government oJ‘ man in the 
s(‘veral relations t»f life ; and benevolence is lh(*r(‘in strongly inculcated. 

cause another's di*ath is reckoned ;it one hundred on the side oi 
demerit ; whih* ?i single act of charitable relief counts as one on the 
other side. To save the life of a fellow being, ranks as a set-oif to the 
o])posite act of destroying; and it is said tiiat this deed of merit will 
prolong till* life of the person twelve yc'ars. To re])air a road, dig a 
w'ell, or hnilil a bridge, ranks as ten ; to cure a disease, as tliirty ; to 
give enough ground for a grav(*, as the same ; to s(‘t on foot some very 
use! Ill work, ranks still higher. On the opposite liand, to reprove a 
jierson unjustly counts as tliree on the debtor side ; to destroy a tomb, 
as fifty ; to disturb a corjise, as one hundred ; to cut oU* a man’s malt* 
heirs, as two hundred; and so on in proportion to the enormity of the 


• These heads are also an ornaineiil used hy the reigning family, and liy llu' 
highest iiiiindiiiins. llwy seem to hav<* a lefereiiee to the lOS ecremonies inention(‘d 
in Ward’s “lliiidmi Mytliology.” Vole II., jiage ‘ifjO. 
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'ri'i. priuciiial figures in this cnsi* an* llin*<‘ c*ivil inaiKlnrins,”' oI'iIk* 
lii-sl, sfcnnd, aiul sixth ipradcs, lioariii'.'; llic title “ 'Ta jin” (“ j.*n‘at aiul 
(listinj^'uisliLxl inon 'j, ajijilic'ahk* to persons oi‘ l]i(‘ al>o\e class. The one 
hi,i*'lR'st in lank is seated, willi his head iineovered ; tlie others, with 
their caps still on, are payinijf the ciistoniary res]R‘ct to tln ir sii])c*rior, 
previously to the oeeupanev of* an adjoii||n^' chair. 'I’lie lornu^r is upon 
tlie left, this heinp; the ]U)'t ol* hoinmr ainont; tlie C'hiiu'si*. A st'crelaiy 
is in waitinj** behind the principal, with oflicial dociiinents in his hand. 
'I’he two dignitaries are attired in their stati‘ roh(‘S, which are literally 
stitr with embroidery, a liberal jiroportion ot which is wrought with goUl 
thread. The greater part of’ the splendour of tin ir iindi'r dresstxs is hidden 
from the e}^’ of the visiter by the loose outward garment of dark purple 
satin, called by the Chinese “ I'nou-kwa,” to divest these iigures of which 
wouhl give the visiU'r an incorrect representation of these personages as 
they invariahly appear upon state oecasioiis. Kacli has an enormous bead 
neeklace, extending beli^w the waist in front, with a string of “ ehaoii- 
choo,” or “ court bends,” attached to it at the hinder part f>f the neck, 

♦ 'I'hc wont ** Mainl.-iriii,” from the J*ortugucse, is si{*nifie.'iiit witli the (Uiiiii'sc* 
lenii “ Kw.m,” /. .111 olficcr ol the goMTiimcMit, \xhi tJicr civil or military, 
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wiiicli roacluis down to tho middle of I lie back. Tlie caps are dome-shaped, 
with the lower portion turned up and forming a broad rim, w'hich is faced 
with black velvet. I’lie top of the cap is surmounted by a globular bul- 
t.on, or ball,* from which there depends a suflicient quantity of crimson 
silk to cover the whole of the u]>por portion. The material and colour 
of the crow'uing s])here indicates the rank of the wi‘aror. 'I’he cap is 
tJie moat ceremonial ajipeiidage among the CHiinese, with the ball on 
its conical toj) ; as before remarked, it is a distinctive mark of titular 
rank. As on most other occasions, their customs as to covering the 
head aii* the very reverse of our own. We consider it a mark of respect 
to LincovcM* the head ; with them it would be a great violation of decorum, 
iml(;ss among intimates, and with leave ])revionsly asked. In hot weaihiT, 
vvluMi friends iiitei change ^ibits, and it is more agrec*able to he uncovered, 
iJie host says to Iiis guest, “ Shing Kw'aii !” — raise, or put off, the cap, — 
after which the scruple no longer exists. Hesides the distinctive button, 
lilt' removal of w'hicli by the ICmperor would he to degrade the person 
from all rank in the state, <‘aeh grade of mandarins has a characteristic 
badge, worn both upon the breast and the hack. This is a square }nec.e 
of jiurple silk, covered with various embroidery. Its centre is ueeupied 
with the figure of a bird, a dragon, or a tiger. The rank of tlu; officer is 
designated by tlie kind atid colour of the central figure. In the badges 
of the two mandarins (Nos. 1 and 2 ), for example, the figure in each is 
a bird ; but in oiuj it is white, and in the other blue. The dress of a 
military officer is adorned with the figure of a tiger. It may be as wc'll 
here to remark, that at the imperial court, and on all state occasions of 
pomp and ceremony, the figure of a dragon denotes the ICmperor, and 
that of a tiger, his minish'rs. The articles of furniture in this case are 
such as are usually seen in the houses of the liigher classes. The w^ood 
of which the chairs and Labhi are made, is of a hard grain resembling 
rosewood. It is called by the Chinese “ Mnli-w'^ang,'’ or “ king of 
woods,*’ and is esteemed b(' 3 ’c)nd all otliei trees.” 

It* is deserving of remark, that wdtb the exception of the Chinese, 
cliairs are not used by eastern nations. 

On the wall are suspendetl a pair of silk scrolls, bearing the following 


•’ ('.lik’d Maou-t 
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;ip])n)pri:ito iruixiins : — “ A ita/ion depends on faithful Ministers for its 
f ratK/nillity."'—^*' Mens sons should rest on filial pie/ as their par tieidar 
dtiltf.*' 

'I'lic nobility of C'hiua arc of two J&iiuls, hereditary and official. The 
former class is not nmnerous, nor greatly influential. It consists ehieliy 
of the relations of the Kmpcnjr, who are styled princes, and are bound to 
live within the precincts of the imperial palace. 'I’he r(*al nobility, or 
aristocracy, of the country are the mandarins. Of these there are esti- 
mated to be, on the civil list of tlu» cunpirt*, no! les**' than fourteen 
thousand. I’be mandarins arc divided into nine lanks, or pin, eac'b of 
which is indicated by a double badge — the colour of the globe on the 
a])ex of the ca]), and the embroidery on the fr<>nt and back of their 
official robes. The colours (unjiloyc'd are* rcid, blue, crystal, whiti*, and 
gold ; aiul these, with certain modifications of sliade, serve to distinguish 
what arc denominated Kew pin,*’ /. e., “ the iiine ranks, ’ into vvliich 
all )i(*rsons possessing any rank in China are divided. 1 be nominal 
rank, and of course the disiinetivi* costume, of any ol tin* oilicial grades, 
may be jjurchased of the lCmp(*ror. The sum demandt‘d for the dis- 
tinction, is, howt*v(‘r, jiroportionately large. llovvqua, for instance*, tin* 
richest of the JTong merchants, whose likeness we have* in the collection, 
purchased his nominal rank at the enormous ])rice of 1 00, 000 dollars^ 
or ^20,000 sterling. 

'i’he ])resent dynasty has frequently sold commissions, both in the 
civil service and in the* army, in order to supply its pecuniary wants ; 
which circumstance gives much dis.satisfactioii to those who depend on 
their learning and knowledge for j>r<)inotioii ; and lienee this conduct is 
generally deemed disreputable. 

Honours obtained by jnirchase, as in the above instance, formed a 
considerable source of revenue to the government, during the reign of 
some emperors. 

Tersons are selected for civil office in China, with an almost exclu- 
sive refenmee to their talents and education. Strange as it may seem, 
there is probably no titber country t>n the globe where cultivated talent, 
cxcircises its legitimate sway to an ecjual (*xtent. Wealth, titular 
nobility, and purchased rank, have their infliieiice, no doubt ; but, 
unless accompanied by personal merit, and, above all, by education. 



t.lirir power is eornparatively limited and feeblt*. Tlie lOmperor eliooscvs 
for bis officers none but men ol the hij^liest attainments and most com- 
inandin^' abilities. 

It is well known that the civil institutions of China claim to l)e 
franu'd and fashioned upon the exact model cif a wise family *^overnmcnt. 
'fhe Kmj)(‘ror is invarialdy spoken of as the “ father of the nation the 
vieeroy ot“ a piovinee arrogates the same tith‘ in rt'lerenee to his satrajiy ; 
a iiiaiidarin is n garded as holding' a similar relation to the city Avliich he 
f;'overns ; and «‘ven a military commander is the “father’* of liis soldiers. 
'I’liis idi‘a, with Its eorres]»onding sentiments, is sedulously instilled into 
evc i’v subje<;t of the em])iie, from the earliest dawn oi‘ intell(‘et till its 
powers are (‘x1 ini'iiished by death. The “ lh)ok*ol‘ Sacred Instructions,” 
whose sixteen discourses aixi read to tlu; peojde tw'iee every moon, incul- 
cates the doctrine a^ain and again. “ In our general conduct,” it says, 
“ not to h(‘ orderly, is to fail in filial duty ; in serving our sovereign, 
not to be faithful, is to fail in filial duty ; in aetinjj; as a magistrate, not 
to be careful, is to fail in filial duty ; in the intercourse of IViunds, not 

to ho sincere, is to fail in filial duty ; in arms and in war, not to be 

♦ 

brave, is to fail in filial duty.” 

• In fact, obedience t(» jKirents, filial piet} , and duty to superiors, are 
]daceil at the bt!ad of all moral excelh^ice. 

Mr. Davis observes, that fathers have virtually the power of life and 
death over their children ; for, even if they kill Uu‘m designedly, they 
are subject only to the chastisement of the bamboo, and a year’s banish- 
ment ; if struck by them, to no punishment at all. 'J’he penalty for 
striking parents, or for cursing them, is death, as among the llc*brews 
(h*xod. xxi.). It does not ajipear that this absolute power bestowed on 
fathers is productive of evil ; tlu; natural feeling being, on the wlioh', a 
snflieient security against its abuse. 
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’I’m. two sivts wliose jiriniNtors art* liert* roprcst-nli'il, aif, [rroporly 
s|u*akiii<»’, t'lC'OiiI^’^ rdn/ions sects in Cliina. 'I’licrc is, imliT'd, a third 
the Conliudaii — but its doc.lriiuvs constiliitt‘ a system rather of philosophy 
than of theology. It lias no ]>riesthood but thc‘ bhnperor and his civil 
luaiidarJns, no modern tcni]>ltis, and no re‘4;ular worsb.ij). 

Having previously iiotieetl the rcliiiion oi‘ Ibuldlin, wo snhjoin the 
followint^ account oJ‘ the Taou si‘c*l, together witli the pliilosophy of 
('Onfucius. 'i’lu; I'aou, or llational rtdigion, is indigenous in Cliina. 

This religio-pliilosopliic sect is niiiuerous, and consists of tlu‘ followers 
of the doctrines of Tjaou-Keun-tsze, who lived .'>h0 Ih(*. 'I'lie founder 
of this system has been called the Kpicurus of China ; and, in some 
points, tliere would seem to be a resemblance between the doctrines of 
the C’hinese sage and the (*recian philosojrher. 

lie inculcated a contempt for riches and honours, and all worldly 
distinctions, and aimed, like liyjicurus, at subduing every’^ passion that 
could interfere with personal tranquillity and self-enjoyment. According 
t(» Mr. Davis, however, they could not even pretend to desjrise death, 
and, therefore, studied magic and alehymy, in the hojie of discovering 
some elixir or other means of prolonging lift'. Tn this they failed, of 
course. Some of the leaders of his sc^ct are called “ Doctors of lleason,” 
and many of their tenets and trudilions arc of an extremely fanciful and 
absurd character. 



M('anwliili' ihc Coiifuciaiis, or I’ollovvc^rs of Conruciiis (Kini'^-foo- 
Uit* diinc.so ])liilo.s()plu r, who llourishotl about TiOt) 15. (\, Icacli 
tin: ])raclicc of ovc ry moral virtii(\ anil a ili’i p voniiral ion lor (iod, or th< 
K’li^ of llfavcn. 'rill* worsliip anil tin* philosopluf, ralln'i* than llu- 
ri'li^ion, of ( 'onl’iicius, is greatly patronised by pi*rsons of rank in (-hina. 
'riu'rt* are I,5b0 tom]des dedicated to liini, and (ili.OUO pigs and rabbits 
annually sacriiiced to his memory : though his worship is also practised 
without temples or ])rii‘:ds, or indited any form of external worship 
I' very one adoring the Siijn*eni<‘ Heing in the way lii* likes host, 'J’he 
system of (’onfucius is the state religion. Tlu' I'hnperor is Pontifex 
Maxiimis. the mantlarjiis Ibrni the oidy y)rit‘sthood, and the whole body 
ol liU rtifi ai\‘ its adliereiils. 

'riu' doet lines of the Confucians are embodied in nine elassical or 
sacied hooks, ealled “ 'The Four Hooks" and Tlii' I'hve Canonical 
Vvi»rks." 'Khese eont<iin a con»]>lete boily ol rules, first, for the govi'rn- 
niiMit of one’s self, and tin regidatioii of social inter(*ourse ; secondly, 
for the governnieiit of a family, and the educfition of a community ; and, 
tliirdU, for tlie gONcrninont <»f an empirtj a,nd the managi'nient of its 
conpdex machinery. "I’he sententious bre\ity of styli‘ that characterises 
these celebrated productions, renders the meaning often o])sc*ure, and has 
inducid a mass of ci)mmentaries of formidable hulk ; hut it cannot lx* 
douhli'd that they contain many maxims just in sentiment, wist* in policy, 
and admirably suited to the genius of the people, — maxims wbich have* 
' oid’errcd merited immortality uj)oii the memory of their author, and 
done more for the stability of the empire than all otlier causes combined, 
(huifucius, how'cver, avoided, almost entirely, strictly rrUffious subjects. 
Dr. iMorrison says, that he admitted he did not understand much ion- 
cerning tlie gods ; and he adds, that his most celebrated commentator, 
( dioo-foo-tsze, afTirmed (hat sufHcicnt knowledge was not possessed to 
say positively that tliey (‘xi.sted. 

Thus it will be seen that the thsi'e religions of China are by no 
means unilbrm, and are much blended one with tlie other ; that a 
species of Epicurean jihilosophy prevails; that atheistical doctrin(‘.s are 
derived liom buh ; and that thiur idolatry is accompanied by the most 
debasing, absurd, and su])erstItiou.s bigotry, botli in precept and practice. 
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nolwillistandin*^ tlio wholesome resira’mis and sound ('tines incidcatc'd in 
tin* writiu'i^s oi‘ Contucius. 

And yet, on the f)th('r hand, it is but justice to admit tliat the Chinese, 
with all the laults, ineta])]iysical dilliculties, coni radi(d ions, and absurdi- 
ties of their ndigions, have entirely divested their worslii]) of the cruelties 
and ollu'r abominations that deform the rites of the t»()ds of llindostau, 
and add a still deeper dy(‘ to the errors of idolatry. Their mythology is 
perhaps <juit(‘ as ridiculous as those of tlie (inn^ks and Itomans, though 
certain]}^ not so offensive to good morals as some parts of thos(' 
systems, 

Mo Sabbath is observed by the Chinese, nor is it intimated in their 
divisions of time. It will, however, be interesting to the Christian world 
lo leain that b}^ some of the Chinese our Saviour, Ya-soo, is ranked 
among the number of tlu' gods; while all the better infornu'd classes, 
consider Him as a just and perfc'ct man. The Virgin Mary (Ma-le-ya, 
(»r Maria) being placed hy them in the sanu' class. 

Till' following very curious account of our Saviour was taken from 
the ChiiK'se mythologicial history by the late Dr. Milne. U'lu' work in 
vvlu‘(;h it appears is eiititled, “A Complete History of (Sods and (Jenii," 
and was compiled in twenty-two tliin octavo volumes hy a native physi- 
cian, during the reign of Kang-lie, at a time wlien many ('at holies were 
in CJiiiia: - 

“ Tlie extreme western nations say, that at a distance of ninety-seven 
thousand h‘ from China, a journey of about three years, commences the 
border of Se-Kcaiig, In that country there was formerly a virgin nanu^d 
Ma-le-ya. In the first year of Yuen-che, in the dynasty Han, a 
celestial god reverently announced to her, saying, ‘The J-iord of heaven 
has selected thee to be his mother.’ Having finished his discourse, she 
actually conceived and afterwards bore a son. The mother, filled with 
joy and reverence, wrapped him in a cloth, and placed him in a Itorse’s 
manger. A flock of celestial gods (angels) sang and rejoiced in the void 
space. Forty days after, his motlier presented liim to the holy teacher, 
and named liirn Ya-soo (Jesus). When twelve years of age, lie fol- 
lowed his mother to worship in the holy palace, lieturning liomc, they 
lost each otlier. After threi? days’ search, coming into the palace she 



saw Ya-soo u])on an lionourabli* s(?at, conversing with af^ed and 

learned doctors about the works and doctrines of the Lord of Heaven. 
Seeing liis mother he was ^lad, returiu?d with her, and served her with 
the utmost filial revc'renco. Wlien thirty years of a^e he left his mother 
and teacher, and travelling to tlie country of Yu-te-a, tanjj^ht men to do 
good. The sacred miracles which he wrought were numc'rous. The 
chief families, and those in office in that country, being proud aiul wicked 
in the extreme, envied him for the multitude of tliosci who joined them- 
selves to liim, and planned to slay him. Among the twelve? disciples of 
Ya-soo, there was a covetous one named Yu-ta-s/.e. Adware of the 
wish of' the greattT part of his countrymen, and seizing on a proferred 
gain, he led forth a multitude at night, who taking Va-soo, hound him 
and carriiid him before A-na-sze, in the court-house of Te-la-to, Kiuhdy 
stripping off his garments, they tied him to a stone pillar, inflieting npoii 
him upwards of 5,400 stripes, until his whole body was torn and 
mangled ; but still he was silent, and like a lamb remoiLstrated not. 
'riie wicked rabhh*, taking a cap inad(‘ of piercing thorns, pressed it for- 
cibly down u])on his temples. They hung a vile red cloak on his body, 
and liypocritically did reverence to him as a king. Tliey made a very 
large and heavy machine of wood, resembling the character ten (the 
Chinese write ten with an upright eross), which they compelled him 
to hear on his shoulders. Tlu' whole way it sorely pressed him down, 
so that he moved and fell alteiuately. His hands and feet were i»ailed 
to the wood, and being thirsty, a sour and bitter drink was given him. 
AVheii he died the heavens were darkened, tin* earth shook, the rocks, 
striving against each other, were broken into small pieees. He was then 
aged thirty-three* years. On the third day aftcT his death, lie again 
returned to life, and his body was splendid and beautiful. He a])peared 
first to his mother, in order to remove her sorrow. Forty days after, 
when about to ascend to lieaveii, be coimnaiided liis disciples, in all a 
hundred and two, to s(*parale, and go everywhere under heaven to 
teach and administer a holy water to w'ash away the sins of those who 
should join their sect. Having tinished His commands, a flock of ancient 
holy ones followed liiiu up to the celestial kingdom. Ten days after, a 
celestial god descended to receive his mother, who also ascended up oii 
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high. 15t‘ing sot above tlie jhiui orcl<*rs, she became the empress of 
heaven and earth, and the protectress of human beings.” 

The figure in Case 11., representing a monrnc'r, is liabited in coarse 
sackcloth, the universal mourning apparel in China. I'ht* shoes are 
white ; the hair and beard are permitted to grow unshavc'U ; and an odd 
species oriu‘ad-gear surmounts the cranium, lie is attended by a ser- 
vant, or “ /o'c/ atlcnilcDit the word being dc‘riv(‘d from Kan, “ ///r heel 
of the footf' which they eall the root of the fool. In tliis person's hand 
is carried a mourning lantt'rn, of which the ('hinese exhibit an abun- 
dance in their funeral proc(\ssions ; they are distinguished from all 
others by the jirestmce of the emblematic white. 'fhe full jieriod of 
mourning for a ])areut is three j'ears, but this is commonly rcduec'd in 
practice to twenty-seven months ; a shorter period is allotted for olhtir 
relations. Thrt‘(‘ years must e lapse after tlu' death of a parent bi'forc a 
child is ]>ermittcd to mai ry ; and a similar period is allowed as a cessa- 
tion from holding ofTic(‘. 

On the death of an cmpeior, his hundreds of millions of subjects 
mourn for liim as children do for their parent. All officers of govern- 
ment tfikc the hall and crimson silk from their caps. 

The active principle of filial duty and alfeclioii Ix'fore spoken of, is 
aptly illustrated in the following idea* — to sle(‘p upon straw, with a 
sod for the pillow,” as the ("hinese are taught to do when mourning for 
their jiarents. 

The soldier has on a huge pair of coarse blue nankeen trousers, and 
a red tunic of the same, with w'hite facings. "I'he caj) is of quilted nan- 
keen, with the edge turned up, and a red knot at the top. More coni- 
moidy, it is either of rattan or banihoo painted, bcniig in a conical shape, 
and well suitc’d to ward off a blow^ He is armed witli a rude matchlock, 
the only kind of liand fire-arms knowni among the Chinese. These they 
cimsidcT inferior weapons to the how and arrow. They may, jjcrhaps, 
be so considering their apjiearancc and make. “We occasionally,” says 
Mr. Havis, “ saw specimens of the military who liad the word yung — 
‘ valour,* inscribc'd on the breast.*’ Tliis might he all very w(*ll, — but 
wdum the same individuals turned round and disjdayod the identical word 
inscribed on their hacks, the jiositlon seemed particularly unsuitable. 
I'licrcj is hung up on tlu* w'all a shield, constructed of rattan turned 
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I'Bpirallv roiiiicl a c(‘n<r(\ very similar in shape aiul appearance to our 
circular basket lids. T’esides the matchlock and shield, a variety of 
Weapons, ofli'nsive and deiensive, are in use in C'hit\a ; such as helmets, 
bows and arrows, cross-lxjws, s]>ears, javelins, ])ik(\s, halberds, double 
and sini'lc sw(>rds, dairtjrci-s^ maces, a sjiecdes of qniltt'd armour of cloth 
Studded with n)(*tal buttons, Thtdr fiehl-days consist in tumultuous 

and disorderly inarelies in tlie train of their inili tary mandarins, or in 
sham lights, \vln\;h are coiidueled (like tlitdr iheatrittal ])errormances) 
wilb the din of horns, and otlu'i* noisy iiist riinients. I'lieir 

revi(‘ws consist ])arily in the examination ol* their matchlocks, bows, and 
arrows; and, when lh(‘v have any, of their helmets or padd(‘d armour; 
a Mil alsi> ill the exercise of the tiouhle sword, or other olfensive or di'feii- 
sive weapon, as illustrated in tlie annexed en^ravin^. 

'I’he slanditi^sj^ army of llii* Celestial Kmpire numbers about 700,000 
men, of whom SO, 000 are 'I'arlars, the rest nativi» (^liincse, with about 
18,000 milit.'iry inaiularins of all fi^rades. The ])riiiei]>al officers of con- 
fidence and trust are 'Tartars, of whom a pro])ortiou constitute the 
cavalry. 'They receive a higher rale of pay for fliidr services than their 
(Ulnnese fellow soldiers. Jn the seIocti(»n of b(»th, none are chosen but 
tlui healthy and robust, and a preferenci' is "iven to the most sifj^htly. 
'The pay and allowance of the soldiery exceed the usual earnings of 
eonnnon people ; henci* it is, that to enlist into the “ Army of Ucavcu,^' 
insures to the reeruil more of the comforts of life than he would other- 
wise' enjoy. The arms, accoutrements, and the upper f^armi*nt, are 
furnished by the Ihn])eror to each soldier. The pay of a Cdiinese horse- 
man is about flnee ounces and a third (heavier than Kiiropcan ounces) 
ol’ silver {thrrr tarts) with an alhiwance of fifteen iiieasures or rations «)f 
rice every lunar month. A 'Tartar horseman receives seven ounces of silver 
and twenty measures of rice for the same jieriod. A Chinese foot soldier 
has one ounce and G-IO of sii\er, and ten measures of riee ; and a 
Tartar of the same rank reeeives two ounces of silver, and ten measures 
of rice every moon. In addition to the regular pay and allowance thus 
quoted, they receive donations from the Kmperor, on particular occa- 
sions; viz., when they marry, and also at the birlli of male children. 
At the death of their parents, they obtain “ a pjift of consolation 
do their familii'S when the soldiers themselves die. 

D 2 
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A singular feature in repjard to the military oflieers of* China must 
not he omitted. ^'hey are all suhjc‘ct to eor])oral punishment, and 
very often experieiiet' it, together with the punishment of tlie canguc^ or 
movcfihle j)il]ory, eonsistiiif^ of a heavy frame of wood, sometimes of a 
hundred pounds in wei<jjht, aeeordiii^ to the hcinoiisness of the crime, 
witli holes for the head aiul hands. This yjarental allotnu'ut of a certain 
quantum of flagellation and jjersonal exj)osure, is occasional l^'^ the fate 
of the hi^i'jhest ollicers, find must certainly he regarded as a A'cry odd 
way of improving their military character. 

"J’he .archer represents a 'i'artar in the im])eri:ii army. The bow 
and arrow a])j)ear to have been in use from tin* (‘arliest period, and 
are still used as wea])ons in the “ grand army.” '^Flu* how is made of 
elastic wood and horn combined, with a siring of* silk strongly twisted 
and wrought. 'Fhe strength of Cliinese hows is estimated by the weight 
r('quir(*d to bend them, varying from about eighty to a hundred ])ounds. 
Tlu’ string, in shooting, is held behind an agalt' or stone ring on the right 
thumb, the first joint of which is bent forward, and confined by the 
middle joint of the forefing(‘r being ])ressed upon it. The head of the 
arrow is of a sja'ar-like shapc‘ ; but others at lh(‘ soldier's side are of 
a difieroTit construction, having a horn tube at the point, perforated 
with holes, which, when discharged from llie how, produce' a whistling 
sound as (hey pass through the air — these are for amusement only. The 
visiter will observe at his feet, a cross-bow e>f ancient make but simple 
const ruction. The arrows used in this are short, and are drojiped into 
the small aperture* tej receive them, and diseduirged successively with the 
greatest rapidity. 

Archery has always, from very remote times, been helel in high 
estimation, and miiedi practised by the Chinese. Tt is now, liowever, 
leieiked upon rather as an e*leganl ae*eoTn])lishinent for gentlemen and 
military men, like femcing among some Kuropeans, than as a measure of 
defence or offence in actual warfare, when recourse is had to fire arms 
and swords. 'J’he how is used in the army, on board ship, and in 
gymnastic exercises, Practising archery on liorseback is regarded as a 
high attainment, and is described witli care in Chinese books treating 
of tactics. 

If numbers were the evidence of strength, China, in a military point 
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of view, would be most formidable. Jlor exclusive system for so many 
c<*Tituries, though it has no doubt saved her much blood and treasure, 
has been the principal cause of her want of diseipliiu' and scitnice in 
modern tactics. Chmrage and personal braveiy arc seldtnn found when 
these are wanting. Industry and cheerfulness are tlic'ir characteristics; 
good materials for a governinenl. Of artillery th(*y know lu'xt to 
nothing. They have no giin-eavriages, their cannon being fixed im- 
niovt‘al)Jy in one position. \VJien the Sylj)h and Amherst sailed up the 
coast, the Ohinesc soldiers thiew up iiunierous mounds of earlli, which 
tiu‘y whitc-waslu'd to give them the ajipearancc of tents ! 

The costume of the Oliinese, as disjdayed in the figures of this C'ol- 
leclion, form an interesting suhjeet of observation. The dress of every 
grade of society in China is fixed by usage. Persons in the lower 
classt's wear eriarse and dark-eolourcd fabrics ; while those who luive 
been more favcnirc'd in tlic accidents of birth and ibrtune, seek tlie 
gratilicatioii of their tasUi iji rich and costly silks, satins, furs, broad- 
cloths, and embroidery. 'Tlien? is a great variety in the dresses; yet 
the general model is not departed from, the usual artieh s being an under 
vest, drawc'vs, a long gown or pelisse buttoning in front, stockings, and 
shoes. I’be shoes are singvdar ; generally of embroidered cloth, some- 
times the uppers l)eing of one colour, somclimos another. The lower 
portion of the soles is h'athcr made of hogs* skins, while the inter- 
mediate spacer, commonly about an inch in thickness, is filled up wdtli 
bamboo jiaper, with the edge painted white. They arc quiUi light, not- 
withstanding their clumsy ajjpearanec. The Chinese have no covering 
for the hands like gloves ; the liaiuls being })roteeted by tlie length 
of the sleeves, which terminate in a form well adapted for this purpose. 
'I'lic Chinese seem to have a great partiality for blue in their costume. 
Trcquently the whole garment is of this colour ; and even when such i^s 
not the case, the collar, cufls, and lower edges of the drawers are, for 
the most part, of the favourile Luc. 

The wealthier Chinese are extravagantly fond of showy dresses, 
and a well provided wardrobe is an object of great pride. Handsome 
garments often descend, as an heirloom, from generation to generation, 
and constitute the chief riches of a family. A deficicney of clean body- 
linen is not regarded as a calamity by a Chinaman. A fair outside is 
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what lie mainly oov(‘ts, being little heedful of eitlior tlio quality or con- 
dition of what is undenicalh. The change from a summer to a winter 
costume, and rice prrsa, is made simultaneously throughout an entire 
province*, the viceroy setting the e\ample by assuinijig the cup appro- 
priate to the season. 

There is, therefore, one great fault in Chinese costume, namely a 
want of linen or white cotton — little of which is worn. Though their 
garments of light silk will bear washing, they are not so cleanly as linen. 
No sheets are used in their beds, and no cloths spread upon I heir 
tables. Tlie skins of animals ar(i used for winter apparel, particularly 
Jamb skins from 'J'arlar 3 ^ some of whieb are of a very extravagant price, 
and many of the Chinese liirs are extremely handsome. 

The peculiar taste of the Chinese in this article of dress is carried to 
a height of refinement unknown in othei count ries. The }ouiig lamb 
in utaro, at a certain period of geslalion, is taken from the i)arent, and 
its skin prepared with the liiie silky '.\ool upon it tor dresses, whieb, 
from their small si>^e, reepure a great number to lie tlius “ untimely 
ripped,” and the luxury is, therefore, only enjoyed by llie most wealthy. 
A specimen of one of these garmcnl.s may be seen on a prominent 
figure in the pavilion, C'ase VI 11. 
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Tins case cont.MiiKs a ^r<)n]> of (lirec literati in summer costume*. 
Their dresses, wliicli are li^lit and tree, contrast, aclvantaii^cousJy with 
tliose li^hl and hi*i;h- collared j^arments with wliieh fashion obliges us to 
eneuinbt r oursc1ve*s. The dress of the ligure on the right hand ex])oses 
an embroidered pad or covering for the knee*. These appear to have 
been formerly* worn on special occasions only, when having to kneel 
much at the riles of sacrifice. Similar coverings are now eommoidy 
worn by C'liincse gentlemen, being always compelled to kneel in the 
presence of tin* officers of government, 'rids figure is represented as 
reading aloud a ti'anslation of j'Ksop's i'ables. The visiter will observe, 
in the hand of this philosopher, what he would naturally take for a 
smelling-bottle, but what is really a rc'ceptacle for snuff. Tobacco in 
all the forms of its pre])aration is extensively used ; transmuted into 
snuff, it is carried, not in boxes, hut in small bottles wilJi stoppers, to 
which there is atlachi*d a little spoon or shovel. Willi this they take 
out the pungent dust, and place it upon the hack of the left hand, near 
tlic lower joint of the tluimb, wln^nee it is snuffed up tlie olfactories, 
there to perform its tilillatir.g office. 'J’obacco is said to have been 
introduced wilJi the Yuen dynasty, A. 1). l:50(). 

A part of the furniture of this case cor.sists of a pair of Cfiiinoso book- 
cases made of ebony, the panels and other parts of w'hicli arc beautifully 
carved and highly polished. 'Fhe books arc kept in the lower section, 
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wluTu nu.*y Jirc protcclfd lioni dust by doors in front ; the upper section 
is an open cabinet, divided into five unequal compartments, set oft’ by 
divers ornaniejilal articles. The books are placed in an horizontal 
position, and tJie titles are put on the end instead of the back, each 
work t)f several volumes bein^ preserved in an envelope or case of blue 
nankeen or silk. 

Jhit wet'll the book cases are suspended on the wall a. pair of silk 
scrolls, b(iarin«»‘ the following maxims: — “ The pSages tauifht four ihings 
— Id fern — moral if g — fidelitif — truth f and “ The hiyhest pleasure is not 
Cijuat to the sfudj/ of letters/' 

Tilt' education and literature of the “ (adestial Knipire” form, beyond 
com])arison, the most interesting and instructive point of view in which 
th(' C-liinese can bt' contemplated. AVe cannot, iiidet'd, jiraise the kiud of 
education practised in (^hina. The studies are confined to one unvaried 
routine, sind todeviatt* in the smallest degree from the prt'seribed track, 
would lie regarded as something worse than mere eccentricil \ . Science, 
projierly speaking, is not eidtivatt'd at all. 'i’here is no advancement, 
no thirsting after fresh acliicvi*ments of knowledge, no bold and prying 
inv(!stigalions into tlu' myst( nes of nature. Chemistry, physiology, 
astronomy, and natural plilloso]>hy, are therefore at a low ebb. I'he 
instruction given in their schools is almost wholly of a moral and political 
complexion, being designed soh'ly to teach the subji'cts ol‘ tlu? cunpirc 
their duties. Within the allotted circle all are educated, all must be? 
educated. According to Mr, Davis, a statute was in exist(*nce twu) 
thousand years ago, which reipiired that every town and village, down 
even to a few families, should have a coninum school ; and one work, of 
a date anterior to the Christian era, speaks of the “ aneivut sytem of 
instruction,** 

A remarkable passage from the closing part of an address of the 
ancient chieftain Shun to his successor Yu, found in the Slioo-king, or 
Hook of Records, may not only sliew tlu' pure system of instruction at 
that early day, but prove also the antiquity of its author: — 

“ I'Vom the mouth come peace and war. Peace is mild, but war is 
destructive: from the words of the mouth, then, are these two diverse 
effects, llow greatly ought such springs of evil and of good to be 
feared !" 



Tliesc words must have l)een uttered more than lour thousand 
years aj^o. 'I'hey remind us foreildy of the inspired penman, “ Out of 
tlie same moulli j^roceedeth hlessin*;^ and cursing.” 

ThfTc are annual examinations in the provinces, and triennial ex- 
aminations at I’ekin wJiich are resorted to hy tJirongs of ambitious 
students. At tlu'se examinations, all who choose (except meni.d ser- 
vants, their children, or grandchildren ; inferior police-otricers call(‘d 
Ta- Vilh ; and theatricals) may attend. 'J'hese persons are also excluded 
from obtaining any of the above ranks, "Fhe prohibition, including 
menial servants, excludes a larg(' number of persons. Ifsucli a person, 
however, becomes werdthy, th(‘ law is oft(‘n evaded. To superintend 
the examinations, two persons called Choo-kaoii, are deputed from 
Pekin. 

The present dynasty, which lakes great pains in training a standing 
army, has introduced a similar examination and similar titles amongst 
the military. 

“ One of the most remarkable national peculiarities of the Ohincse,” 
observes Sir (ieorge Staunton, is their extraordinary addiction to 
letters, the general prevalerua* of literary habits among the middling 
and higher orders, and the very honourable pre-eminenc(j which, from 
the most remote period, has been universally conceded to that class 
w’liicli is exclnsivcly devoted to literary pursuits. 

“Since the memorable era of ('onfucius, the Chinese empire has 
been re])catedly dismembered, and again restored to its integrity ; its 
sceptre has passed through the hands of many families or dynasties ; it 
has been a prey to many intestine divisions and revolutions, and it has 
been twice subdued a foreign foe ; hut tlie reverence of the govern- 
ment and people for the name and institutions of Confucius, has survived 
every cliange. 

“ Kv(m now, und<*.r the sway of that comparatively illiterate and 
warlike race whicli conquered the i mpire in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and still liolds it in subjection, several individuals, re- 
cognised as (he actual heirs and representatives of the sage, are deco- 
rated with honorary distinctions, and maintained in a state of resjioc table 
independence at the public charge. Schools and colleges for the in- 
struction of the people in his doctrines continue to flourish in every 



part of lilt? empire ; ii co]ii])etent acquaintanfe witli his writings coJi- 
tinues to be an indispensable qiialinealion (or civil ollice. Under the 
inlliienee oi* such institutions, it is by no means surprising tliat tlie pro- 
portion of the cominuniLy (‘XclusiveJy devoted to letters should be mueli 
{greater in (-hina than it is in any otlier country on the siirlace ol‘ the. 
globe, it is so great as to constitute of itself a distinct class in the state. 

“ It is the first and most honourable of the four classes into wliich tin* 
body of the people is considered as divisible, according to the Chinese po- 
litical system ; namely, the literary, the agricultural, tin* manufacturing, 
and the inercantih*." 

'I'ln* ^vhole empire is an nniv(*rsity, a mighty laboratory of scholars. 
Tin? happy men wlio pass successfully through the several necessary 
ordeals are Jionourcd with distinctions. 'fhex art* feasted at tin* ex- 
pense ol‘ the nation; their names and victories are published through- 
out the empire ; th(‘y are courted and caressed ; and they heeoine, /pso 
farto, eligible to all the oflices within tin* gift of the sovereign. 1'ln* 
most learned are a]q)oinled to tin* highest degrt't* of literary rank, the 
“ llan-lin,”^ or membership of tl\e national college. AH tliis means 
that the hanperor may ])luck out the true talent ’ ol the land and em- 
ploy it in the administration of his government. 'flu* fonrtei*n tboii- 
sand eivil mandarins are, almost without exee])tion, tin* hcaux asprils - 
the best, scholars of the realm. 

'fin* highest liti‘rary graduati* is (uititled to wear a whit(? stone 
brought from India, called “Chav hew,” on the cap, as a distinguish- 
ing mark. The suee(‘cs of a literary examination is by them termed 
“plucking a branch of the fragrant olive,” denoting the attainment of 
the rank of “K(Mi-jin; ’' because* that flower is in hlo.ssom in Autumn, 
when the examination occurs. Educated talent here ('ujoys its just 
considi*ration. All other titles to resp(*ct, all otlier (|ualifications for 
ollice, are held as nought compared uitli this, 'fhis, undouhtedly, in 
connection wilh tlie rigid cnft.reement of the doctriiu; of ies])onsihiiily, 
is the true secret of the greatness and piosp(rity, tlie stability and 
r(*pose, of the Ceh‘stial Empire. For, as Dr. Milne truly remarks, tliey 
an* the ambitious who gen(*rally overturn governments ; but in China 

♦ Tin* term ** llan-liii-yucn’ ” (a college instituted in the time orTanj*,) signifies 
the Forest of Pcnrils." 



there is a road open to thi* ambitious, witlioul the dreacirul altenialive 
of revolutionisint'- the* couiitrY. Jt is merely required of a man tliat lie 
should ^ive some proof of the possession of su])erior abilities; certainly 
jiot an unreasonable re(juisitii»n. 

In education, the Chinese glory is the inculcation of social and 
political duties. Their teaching is chielly by authority. Hence the 
gn'at use made of maxims. 'These are suspended uj)on the walls of 
ev<‘ry apartment, where tltey an' constantly seen and read from larly 
childhood to decrepit age. They say, “ Good sayings are like pearls 
strung togidher ; inscrilie them on the walls of your dwelling, and 
r(‘gard tlu in night and day as wholesome admonitions,” 

Th(‘ Chinese are a reading people, and the number of their published 
works is very considerable. In tiu* departments of morals, history, 
biogra])1iy, i1k‘ drama, ])oc;try, ainl romance, tbc‘r(‘ is no lack of writings, 
“ sucli as th(‘y arc.” 'I'lu* ('hinesc ** Materia Medica,*' of liC-sbe-clian, 
c(>mpris(‘.'> forty octavo volumes. Of statistical works the number is 
als(» very large. 'Tlu'ir novels are said to be, many of tl)em, excellent 
})icture.s ol the national mainu'rs. I'lu* plot vs often complex, llu' inci- 
dents natural, aiiil the characti'rs well sustained. 

Tlie writings of the Chim*se are exceedingly numerous, and the* 
\ariety ofsl\lc is veiy great, f rom tlie days of Confucius down to our 
ovm times, during a jveriod of more than twenty-tliree hundred years, 
then* has been one uiiinlerriqvted series of authors. 

The live classics and four books, taken collectively, are somewhat 
less copious tlian the Old and New 'I'estameiits ; with which, however, 
the\ are not to be compared, either in diversity and beauty of composi- 
tion, or ill jnirity and elevation of sentiment. 

Still the precepts given, the duties ineuleated, and tin* prohibitions 
made, are remarkable, and have elicitc'd inquiry whence writings of so 
salutary a character for the moral government of this people should liave 
originally emanated. 

(.'liina is full of books, and scluxds, and colleges. New anlliors are 
continually springing np, lliougli few of them comparatively gain inuclv 
celebrity . The press is active, and the Irafllc in books is a lucrative 
and most honotiraliK* braneb of trade. Individuals have llieir libraries 
and the government its collections. Of these there are catalogues, some 



of wliich contain simply the titles of books with the names of tlunr 
authors ; but others, in addition to the titles and names, {^ive brief 
notices of their contents, intimatinpf in few words what each contains. 

Of the imperial library at Pekin there are catalogues in both these 
forms. 

China lias had, loo, her Augustan age of poetry. Bui neither 
poetry nor prose ha.s assumed precisely the same forms as among the 
Greeks and Jlomans. It is remarkable that this brilliant epoch in 
Clunes(j letters was during the enghth century of our era, wht n almost 
the w’hole of ICurope was sunk in gross ignorance and barbarism. ^Ve 
subjoin a single sjiecimen of Chinese poetiy, in a touching little piece, 
published in the second volume of the lioyal Asiatic Transactions, and 
written .‘iOOO years ago. Besides the pleasure its intrinsic beauty w’ill 
afford, it offers a convineing proof of the substantial identity of liumaii 
feelings in all times and countries. The piect' bemoans the fate* of a 
maiden, betrothed to an hunihler rival, but compelled to become the 
bride of a rich and jiowerful suitor : — 


1 . 

The nest yon winged artist hullds, 
SoiiH* rohlu'r bird shall teai away ; 
St) yields hei hopes the aniaiiecMl maid. 
Some wealthy lord’s reluctant prey. 


Tlie fluttering bird prepares a bome, 

111 wliieli t)ie spoiler kooii shall dwell ; 
Fortli goes the wcejiiiig bride, constrained ; 
A liundred cars the triiiiiiph swell. 


3 . 

Mourn for the tiny architect, 

A stronger bird bath ta’en its iicsl 
Mourn foj the hapless, stolen bride, 

How vain the pomp to soothe her breast! 



THE roLl.OWlNG 


^I1I^ESE TALE, 


II.Ll'STUATlKf. THE FltlKClI'LlS i>K 


MUTUAl, 1''IUKN1>STT11» AND 


I-'IDKLITV, 


y.'. htun tin Oniiinnf Tuinslation htj J*rn/rsf,or Anhi. 


Two persons named Vaou and Kwan, who formerly lived in tlie 
state 'I'se, wen* united by mutual povery in the strongest bonds of 
tViendship, One of them, the discijile of a celebrated sage, having 
ristMi to hotiour in the service of gov(*rumenl, cordially recommended, 
his friend to the oflice of prime minister, under whom he still retainesd 
his subordinate station. These two friends carried on the government 
with one heart and one object. Among other matters of conversation, 
Kwan one day said to Paou, ‘Though 1 have fought three battles, and 
liave been thrict* defeated, you do not treat me as a coward, but know 
that I have an aged mother, — though 1 have bccTi three times in office 
and as often expelled, you do not deem me worthless, but are aware 
that 1 lacked opportunity : from yo\ir intercourse with me, you do not 
thirdv me stupid, because you know there are both hurtful and profitable 
seasons : — you and T have divided much gain yet you know J am not 
avaricious, but poor ; I owe my birth to my father and mother, but you 
alone kuow me.’ it is now become an adage of modern as well as 
ancient times, that Paou and Kwan intimately knew each other’s hearts. 

’rhere is a modern story of two friends, who, from one interview^, 
became brothers; each of wdioin, for the other, sacrificed his life, and left 
a name bearing the fragrance of* idl antiquity. 

“ In the period of the Chun Tsew,^ the prince of Tsoo, who honoured 
literary persons and venerated good principles, summoned sages and 

* A work of CJonfuciiis, compiisiiig the history of the sixth century before the 
(’’liiisti.'ui er;i. 



sclioltirs to his prc'scnrc*. ^Xiiioiig tlio v.nst multitudes whom the lame of 
this edict reached, lluMt* was a scholar liviii" in an obscure mountain in 
Se-Kcan^ named Ibh-Taou, wlio, havin^j h)sl his ])aren1s eai’ly, applied 
all his enc'r^it's to study, that lu‘ might cultivate talents lor the heiu'fit 
of the world, and accumulalt' stores of learning tt) enable him to give 
r(‘]iose to the peo])le. lit* was nearl^*^ Ibrty years oUl. 'I'he nobles (or 
independent jirinces of ("hina) were guilty of mut.ual s])oliatioii and 
robbery, li‘w of whom f'xc*rcisc*d a benevolent rule, while many governc*d 
by >iol(Mice irrespective of all law. 

‘‘ liefore he had i'nter<‘d on juiblic duties, he heard that the prince' of 
"I’soo, who was ardently attached te> bi ue\ e)lt*nce anil loved justice', was 
in search of virtuous and able men to c'arry on his geweiMiment . J*ih, 
fortljwith colh'cle-'d a baj^ of books, look leave* e)f his village friends, and 
set out by the lu'are'sl way to 'I'seie*. lie* travelle*d onwards until he 
arrive*d at a se'ejueste're'd place*, just aluuit the* time a se*vere storm of wind 
and rain e)ccurretl. Jle* had wdth him a leaf e>t‘ the* ‘ Sr' h ra n(/- ) ur/ * 
which endy sj)olve of 

A VNjntve sk\ aiul a ])i as pert, - 

All JialDfually kt '*11 wiiitl 
Anel <lriz'/lin£r iiiiii cut the face' 

S!n.«ll lain satiiratc‘cl tlu* oltillies; 

I'ii ici* iiail and <’\c*ilin»» Mum 

it.iise tin* cohl iticoinpaiahly 

Ih'vnnd tlu* toniju'ratim* ol ollu-i sf'nsons. 

Soinhn* hills ennet .d the* snn's li^hl , 

Slul^U•nl^ lilt* (U*\es disappeai , 

And the heaven wanderiiifr travellei -f 
Rserls hlin^velf to regain tlu* roail, ve Iicti* 

The wayfaring man responds ti) his e'omplaint.' 

Pill travelled the* wlieile elay, duiing a storm eif wind and rain, until his 
clothes lieeame thoroughly drene*he'd : and as tJie lux'ivciis we're still 
black, he* went lei the nearest village to seek a leidging. When he liad 
walked some distance, he espic'd a broken wdndow, through which the 

* l*rohahly an ode of that title. 

t A person who has missed his wax in tin* dark. 



li^ht (>)’ a lani]) was sliiniiiiv, in \hv midst of a (dump of bamboos. lie 
immotlialidy luislcncd to tbo s])ot, and ])(*r(*c*ivc‘d a tliatchcd cottage,* 
surrounded with a low fence, llirougli whicli be* ])assed, and gently 
knocked at a billet-wood door. A person from within o])ened llie door 
and came out. Pih stood trembling beneath the ea\es, and, while in 
tr(‘])idalion and tear. Ijc ])oliteiy salut(‘d (he proprietor, informed him of 
his name and surname, and wlnujce he hail eome ; that it was his inten- 
tion to go to 'Tsoo, hut the storm had intenvepted liis progress; that there 
was no inn in thosi* parts ; that he had presumed to solicit tlie favour of 
a night's lodging, and waited to know whether his honour could 
accommodate lum. 'I'lie owner of the cottage having lu'ard the recital, 
witii iierxoiis hasti' returned the eert‘m()iii(‘s, and invited thi‘ stranger to 
miter his dwelling. Pih observed the interior to be furnished with a 
eoueh jiile'l up with hooks, to the exclusion of every thing else ; and 
having asi-m tained tlial hi^ host was a scholar, ]>roce('d(‘(l to otfer him 
iiomage suiled to his rank: w'ho, howuwer, said, ‘ Dont talk of cere- 
monies, allow nil* first to dry your clothes al tlu* fire, and then we can 
converse togidJiei While Jhh was drying his clothes at the bamboo- 
lire. his JiosI piwided wine and iood on the most liberal scab* ; and in 
re])|y to the iinjuiries ol' his guest said, ‘ My surname is Vang-ehih, my 
name Keo-gae. I lo.*-! m> father and mother in my youth, and dwell 
here alone. 1 have all ni) lifi' ardently loved study, but my patrimonial 
estate is nearly exhausted. J am fin’limate in meiding w'ith a learned 
gentleman from a distance, and am deeply grieved that the miserable 
poverty of jiiy lint affords no b(‘tf(*r treatment, forwliieJi 1 most luimbl}^ 
eiave your ])ardon.' 'llie guest reidied ; ‘Not only sheltered from 
darkness and rain, hut, moreover, amply su])plit‘d wuth food and drink ; 
how’ can the la'meinhraiiee of your favours ever lie obliterated from my 
heart t The two triends folded their feel and closed their eyes, but 
talked generally on all the learning which their minds embraced, so 
that they had no sltic]) all the night. Next morning, as the rain w^as 
still unabated, Ked detained ]*ih at his house, and made him welcome 
to all that lie jiossessed. 

“ Jlolh mutnally entered into covenant as brothers ; and Pih, being 


i.ilcrally a jifPriss liouse. 
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the* senior b)' five years, received the homage due to an elder brother. 
At the end of three days, the rain having ceased and the roads become dry, 
the guest then said to his host, — ‘ That you, my dear brother, who have 
abilities to assist your sovereign, and a mind capable of comprehending 
the most sublime theories,* should have no scheme but that of sweeten- 
ing old age in llu* retirement of forests and mountains, is deeply to 1)0 
lamented.’ To whom Ked replied, ‘ 1 have long ardently desired 
an official situation, but have nev(*r been fortunate (*nough to obtain 
one.* 11 is friend said : ‘ The King of Tsoo, a liberal-minded prince, is 
now seeking ministers, had you not better go with me at (»!ice to his 
court?* lie immediately prepared provisions for the journey, and left 
his thatched cottage, llelbre they had travelled two days tenvards the 
southern province the weather became gloomy and wet, their mont‘y 
failed, and th(*y had but one wrapper ol' provisions left, which they 
carried alternately, and braved the rain. A vehement wind soon arose, 
and tlu'n a heavy storm of snow covered llie whole heavens. 1'o com- 
prehend the scene, consider, — 


‘ Tlio ^^in(^s iiuMTasf, the snow’s coolness, 

The snow’s r;ij)i<lity, tlic wind’s fierceness, 

Tlu* flowers of tfie w'ilJows scattered in tlie VNhirhvind. 

The goose’s feathers dancing in confusion ; 

The eternal order of the iiriiiainent disturhed, 

Tlie points of the horizon iiudistinguislied. 

Tin* earth overspread -the lieaveiis eo\ercd with hlackiu'ss, 
Nature’s beauty utterly destroy cd. 

Scenes which a poet iiiigiit delight to study, 
ihit whirl) cause the traveller to sigh for dcatli.’ 


Having passed an open road which branched ont of their ])ath, the 
two friends eross(*d over to |jeang-shan, where they were told by some 
woodmi*ii, tliat for more than a hundr<;d le they would not see the 
smoke of a Iminan habitation ; tliat dvxp ravines and vast solitudes, 
where fierce tigers herded together, was the only se(*nery they W'ould 
meet with, and that they would strongly advise them not to venture. 

♦ Literally, “to nourish (.is tlie womb cinhraces the fletiis) the silken theories 
of the mind.” 



I'ili askfd Kro N ojtinioiu wlu) : ‘ It is an ancient ni.'ixini, 

“ Death and lilearc decreed.** Since we arc’ come so tar, hy all means 
advance. Never, while life remains, have to reproach yourself for 
turninL^ hack.’ "I’hey travc’lled the whole day, and rested the following 
iii^ld in an ancient tomb; where, lhrou‘i;h tlieir thin clothing, llie wind 
peiuirated their vc’vy bones. I'lie next day the snow was still more 
rigorous, and ocenj)ii’vl every loot of space between the lulls. IMh en- 
dured lh(i cold, merely remarking : ‘ I think in travelling this hundred 
Ir in search of a human dwelling, our provisions will tail. There 
are elotlK’s and food to sii])ply oue till he arrives at I’soo, hut if hath 
aitenip! 1 (j go, we shall assuredly die of hunger or cold ; why perish on 
tin higliway like’ grass and trees? 1 will stri]) myself of my clothing, 
whicli yon sliall put on, and give’ yon my sliare of the food, wliieh will 
enal)le >oii vigorously to ])rosecul(‘ your journey. 1 am iiicapahh’ of 
walking, and jirelcr death to further exertion. Wlieii yon have had an 
interview w'ilb the pririce, you will he sure’ to obtain a good a])point- 
ineiil, ajid it will fiot tlu n be loo late to inter my body.’ Red said, 
‘Ilow if possible 1 can assent to sueb a pvo])Osition ?^ Tor, althoiigli 
wi’ are not eliildren of the sanu’ parents, yet, as the noble priiici])hj by 
wliieli we aie united far I’xeels jiatiiral relationshi]), bow^ eould J Ix’ar 
to go alone iji seareb (»f lionoiir V Having positively rc’fused bis assent to 
|)ro])osal, he took him on his baek and proceeded on ilie joxirney. 
Ihifoiv tliey bad tl■a^elled ten /c, Pib said, ‘The wind and snow arc in- 
creasingly severe; how can wc* proceed?’ In searching for a rcstiiig- 
])lace hy the road-side, tlu’y ])ereeived an old mid berry tree, capable 
of alibrding slielter to one pc’r.son. Red therelbri’ ])lac(‘d his companion 
unde r it, wIjo commanded him to strike a light from a stone, and make 
a lire of the’ dead branchi’s around, to protect thi’in from the cold. Just 
as lie was a])proaclnng with a little fire, what sliould he see but the 
naked body of his friend, who had strippetl oil* all his clollring, and 
folded it into a bundle liy itself. Red, in great terror, exclaimed, ‘ My 
\eiierable brother, what have you done ?’ Pih replied, ‘T have been 
puzzling my brain to lind out a jilaii, but without success. Pray don’t 
interpose any ohjeelions. Make liasle, put on these elolhes, lake the 
food and go forward — I will wail lu re I'or death.’ Red clas])ed him to 
his embraces, and bursting into tears, exclainu’d, ‘ We two will live and 



ilio togcihor ; nothing sliiill cvor s<‘paralo ns!' Pih stiid, ‘If we holli 
die of hunger, wlio will bury our bleaclu'd hoiic's ?' ‘ Oli, if that lx* 

your objection,’ leturned the other, ‘ 1, with all iny heart, will give tin* 
food and elotbt*s to you, as I should j)rerer death to lil'e.’ Pih said, 

‘ 1 liave always been greatly alllieted, wliile you art* a strong hale man ; 
besides, in mental ])ow^cr T am far interior to you, who, tm obtaining an 
int('rvie\v with the ])rinee, will immediately receive a s])]L*n(lid a])])()int- 
menl ; my d(‘alh is nt»t worth mentitming ; j>ray, m\ hrt»lher, do »iot 
l)(‘sitate, it is yoiir duty to go ({iiiekly.’ Keb said, ‘ I'or tlx* (*l(ler 
brother to die under a mnlherry-t.rce, and the yoimg(‘r alone to advaiiee 
to otTii'inl hoiiours, would be a mo.st. iiiirighlefuis thing, I ’ll never eon- 
sent to it.' Pill said, * L left my nativi* hills and eame a strang(*r to 
your dwelling, wluTt* our lirst intervii*w assumed all tlx* eharaeteristies 
of ancic'iit fricJalship ; and ])ereei\ing- tlx* (‘^draordinary properties of 
your mind, I i*arneslly solicited you to S(.*ek ]>rom(>tion. I oifort unattdy 
the opposing (‘lements liave eonsp:r(‘d to seal my late; — this is the 
di'cree of !l(‘aven; but if yon should die too, I shall he guilty oJ’ the 
heinous crime of muiahr,' So siuing, he forthwith sought dealli by 
attempting to lea]) into a mountain torrent. Keb caught liim in Ins 
arms, and witli bitter lamentations, c-lothed him again, and carried him 
to the mnllx*rry-tree. Pili tore asunder his garnx'uts. Keb was about 
to cx]X)stulate with liiin on bis rashness, w Ixm Ixi j)(*rceived his divlix; 
counteiiaix*(* had elian;red, his four limbs w'ere cold, uliile, unable to 
sjxnik, he was beekoniiig with Ids liand for him to go. Ki*b again 
wrap])('d his garments around him, his person was growing cold, the 
man becoming men* abstraction, his hands were straight. Ids fi*t*t ex- 
li'iided, his breath Jailed by degr(*es, and his life was about to termiiiaie. 
Keb sutlered tlx? deej)est anxiety', hut was arous(*d from liis retlections 
by thinking, ‘ If I thus indulge my sorrow', and die of cold, wlio will, after 
my deatli, inter my venerahh* brother ?’ lie again and again prostrated 
himself in the snow, and worshipped J'ih, while in tears lie exclaimed ; 
‘ Your worthless younger hrotlier in leaving you h(‘re liopes your seend 
strength*' wdll afford all needful assistance. If I can but acquire the 
smallest fame, it wdll he my first concern to procun: you an honourable 

« 

* Il<‘sour(*i*s of m«Tit in nn])id)lis1i('«l, iiiiostrnt.itious, doeds of virtue. 



funeral Pill inelineil liis ln.*a(l as ii* about to rejilv, bul in a few moments 
expired. Ked ^^itliered up liis food and Hothes, and turninir bis head 
round every stej) ol‘ the way for some distanee, ])ur;jued his journey in 
lamentations and tears. Pili^taou’s di atli beneath 11 k‘ mulberry, was the 
occasioii of tlu* follo\vini» ( le^y 


Tlio (M)lil li.jil (Mnni*, llu* s»u»\\ was ihn'f i'vci 
NVhf3« two of .'I tlu)iisaml /<■ 

'riit.' jonnu'v loii^if, t]»i‘ snow sovrre. tlu‘ rohl intense . 
I'll. nil'll ills yii trivial, till llu* lice-liaj; fulfil, 
food onl\ fijou}.',h fur oin-'s support, 

If sliart'd hy two tlifii hotli must ilit-. 

Ill tv\o diatlis vvh.tt real ad\,ii»ta{^f '' 
lit oiif lilf till re’s iiifiiiitf if.'.oum 
(), how virtuous 'I'so -^pili-taou ! who, 

']’(» jicrfoct iiioial hoautv, s*uTi*iciMl his lift*,’ 


Ked braved tlie severity of the cold, and arrived at Tsoo half hungered 
and almost destitute, llavinp; rest(‘d at an inn in the suburbs till tlic 
next day, he entered the eily and intjuired iitto the nature of the prince’s 
proelainalioii and the terms of admission into his service, lie was 
sliewn to a hall oLitsid(j the ])alace orates, jirepared for the scliolars of 
the tnipire, who were a])])licants for olliee. 

“ As the prime ministt'r stepped out of his carriage at the moment 
Ked ('iiten'd the apartment, he immediately made his obeisance, which 
was quickly answered liy the otiieer, who perceived, notwithstanding his 
tattered garments, that the stranger J>oss^^ssed superior abilities. On 
inquiring whcne(; he came, Ked told the oflieer his name and surname, 
that he was a native of \ung-chow, that having heard virtuous men 
were invited to enter the service of this eminent nation, lie had come on 
purpose to urge his claims. Pe-chung (the prime minister) introduced 
him to the strangers’ liall, where he provided him with wine and food, 
and a lodging for the night; and the next day removed all doubts 
respecting the attaimnimt of his guest, by testing their extent and 


* It coiKsi.sts ill tlio origiiinl of tiMi staiiz.is, five words CAcli. 



Jicrnracy. K(‘o iflurnt'd an npprojiriate answc'r In ('V(‘ry question/ 
Ills conversation flowed like a river, to tlie delijuhl ol* the minister, 

who immediately annoiineed him to his sovereign, 'I’he kin«* summoned 
the scholar to his ])n‘sence, and soui^hl, his opinion on tlie sources o1‘ 
national wealth and military power. Keo siibniitted to his majesty a 
plan in ten sections, ada])tcd to the c'xipmcies ol* the state, with which 
the kin^ was so highly jileased, that he apjiointed Keo to the’ st*eond 
post in tlu’ kingdom ; conferred on him an iinj)i‘rial hanquet, besides 
prosemts of a hundreeb taels ol* gold, and a hundred jiieces of (‘h’gant 
silk. Keo, in performing his prostrations, waqil much, which so alarmed 
his majesty, that he (U’sired to know' tlie cause of his bitter grief. Ked 
related one by one tlie incidents of Ins journey, es]){‘cially how his com- 
panion, having giv(‘n him all his food aiul clothes, had died on tlie higli- 
way. The king was sensibly afi'c’cted by this tale ol' woe, and, as w'cll 
as his ministers, deeply' sympathised with Ked ; who, pereeiving; Ids 
majesty’s concern, lumihly erav(*d leave of absence to attend tin* funeral 
of Ids friend ; after which lie W'oidd n’tiirn and ardently devote ldnis(‘If 
to the service of his illustiioiis so\ereign. The king acquiesced ; and 
conferred, as a ])osthmn()Us honour, the rank of second 'Ta-foo on 
Pih-taou, besides allowing a munificent sum to pay the e\])( uses oJ* Ids 
funeral, and ordering attendants and liorsemeii to accompany K(‘d's 
chariot, 'i’he minister inimediaTely took leave of Ids maji’sty, anil went 
to till* neighhoiirhood of ]jcang-shan, in si-arch of the ilecayi’d mnl- 
herry tree. Having I’ound the body of his friend, he perciMved tlu* 
Ibrni of his countenance to be in every res])ect the sami* as when lu; 
was alive, and prostrated himself before it w'ee])ing. His attendants 
then assembled all the old men and fathers of the village to examine by 
divination the sources of the lakes and streams, and then pursuing tin* 
high land adjoining, examined all the surrounding hills, and found the 
wind anil water in the highest degree propitious.f They forthwdth 
waslied and perfumed Pih’s body; and having clothed it in otricial 
robes and a ca]) of the rank recently conferred iqioii it, placed it in an 
inner and outer colli n, and peacefully buried it. A tomb was (lien 


♦ bitiT.'illy, “ to a liuiidn’il questions rctunu'd a liimdrcd answers.” 

I On tlie priiu'Ipies of Cliinesc gcoinancy the aspect was favoniahle. 



r;iis(Ml over the pfrave, surrounded by a mud wall, and }>lanted with 
trees at the distanee of thirty pact's. An incense temjdt* was also built, 
and a molten imagtj in the likeness of Pib was placed on the top of aT» 
ornamented ])illar.^ The erectitiii of a triumphal arch, and a house 
covered with tiles at the side of the w^all, for the keeper of the tomb, 
completed tbe preparations. Afterwards sacrifices were offered in tlie 
temple of iiictmse with much lamentation and weepinpj, in which all 
the old men of the vil]ap;e joint'd. Whtn\ thi* sacriri(?t?s were ended, 
all disperst^d but Ked, who, with a lip^hted lantern and burning candlt's, 
sat down to obst'rvt' the vigils, uttt'ring incessant moans and sighs. 
Suddenly there was the liowling of a dark tempest, during which the 
liglils of the candles were extinguished and again restored. Ked ex- 
amined lilt* plieiiomenou, and ju'rceived a man in the shade of the lamp, 
MOW dancing, then retiring with suppressed sobs and elioked tears. 
Ked called out, ‘ Who on tliis sacred night dares to come here V 
'fheri; was no answer. Ked lising up to look at him, saw it was 
Pili-taou, and, iii gnjat alarm, .smd, ‘ TIutc must be a cause why my 
brother’s hades-s])iritf sliould hc' so near as to come and see me,’ 

“ Pih replied, ‘ 1 am pemdraUid with gratitude by your remem- 
brance of me immediately on your elevation to otlice ; from whose 
successful petition i luive derived olHcial rank, beautiful shrouds, sub- 
stantial coiliiis,'! and a most splendid funeral, so perfect, as to leavi* 
me jiothing to desire. The only cause of regret is, tliat my tomb 


* A ])illar luadt* of ston<‘ designated a f|c>wer> tokiMi or guide, wliieh is a usual 
oriKiiuent of tombs. 

■| Tbe Cbiuese theory of spirits is; -that each man has three, one of whicrh is 
designated as in the text. Of the ])lirase San Ilwaii, “ souls,” wl)ieli probably 
refers to the Ling, the II wan, and llie Pill, 1 reecived, says Professor Kidd, the fol- 
lowing illustration from a (’^liiiiese* : — “At death, one of tliesc spirits remains in the 
house as its protector, to wliieli incense is daily otlered liy the survixing members of 
the family ; another lieeomes guardian divinity of the sepulchre, to whose honour a 
small stone tablet is erected, with an inscription on it, moaning, ‘Jiappy spirit 
guardian of the tomb — spirit behind,’ or some similar phrase ; the third passes into 
the invisible state, to receive honours and olK-rings rendered fiy its worshippers on .1 
platform of stone prepared for Ih'dr aeemnmodatiuii at lh(’ head ol‘ the grave.” - ISei 
Professor Kidd’s “China,” p. 171-2. 

J The (’hinese always use an imiei and an outer uotlin in hiiiial. 



adjoins Kinir-ko’s, a iiiaa put to d(‘at]» Tor niurcler, and intorml 
liiTo, whose* spirit, rampant with vindictiveness, comes every nijjjht 
brandishing a sword, and reviling me as a common fellow, who 
died of hung(’r and cold by ihe road-siele, and has had the pre- 
sumption to build a tomb on his shoulders, and spoil his irhid and 
ivatcr, Ilfi moreov(‘r thr(‘atens, if my body is not n'moved, to break 
o])eii the graven and throw it into (he desert. 1 thought it right to make 
a sjx'cial communication of th(‘se eircumstimc(*s of danger and dilTiculty 
to my beloved brother, hoping that Ju* will deliver me from so awfid a 
calamity by changing my place of sopulture,’ Red was ai'imt to make 
furtlu'r inquiri(‘s, hut a wind arosi* and his irioid disappeared. In the 
temple he dr(‘ani( of these eireumstances under tin* greatest eveitcmeiit, 
and tlie next morning called tog(*fher the elders of tin* village, and 
inquired whether tlu're was anolh(*r tomb on tliis spot. Tie was told 
King-ko’s was beneath the ])iiie, in front of wiii( h a teniph* is built. JTc* 
asked what right a man executt'd for murthn- l»ad to be interred tlu'n' ? 
They replied, ‘When the j)ro])rietor of ibi* s{>il ( Kaou-tseeii ) knew his 
sufferings and the indignities to which his corpse* was exposexl in the 
desert, lie secretly buried it in this ])lac(*. lie also renders constant 
Jioinage’'^' to the soul, while the men of the district have built a temple in 
which sacrilie(*s are ollered, at each of tlie four seasons, to procure happi- 
ness and prosperity.’ Red then helh'va'd in the reality of the circum- 
stances seen in liis dream, anti led his aftciulants by the iu*arcst way to 
King’s temple, wlicn he addressed tht; following remonstrance to the 
s])iril,^ — ‘ You arc a common fellow of the province of Yen, descended 
from the y)rince’s concubine ; who, when intrusted with olTicial power, 
abused it in ahetting schemes by which you betrayed your country, 
and lost your life ; and now you are come ben* to alarm and excite 
tlie people of the village by seeking their sacrifices. My hrotlier "I’so- 
pih-taou, v/hom you have dared to disturb, is the most famous scholar 
of bis age, and witlud distinguished for his benevolence, justice, political 
uprightness, and moral purity ; and if you do so again, 1 will destroy 
tliis templ(*, break iqi the tomb, and cut off Ibr ever your parental stem.’ 
After these threateiiiiigs he came direct to J'ih’s tomb, before which he 


Literally, iiiakcb it splendid or glorious. 



])roiiounced hlessin;>js, and said, ‘ If King-ko conios to niglit, inform me/ 
llo tlu*n rclirod lo tho incense temple for the night, bearing a candle for 
lh(^ vigils, wlicm I'ih came with sobs and tears that almost clioked his 
ntteranee, and said, 1 thank you, my clear brother, for what yon have 
doju‘, hut as King's (bllowers are very minn‘rous, and all the; men of the* 
dislriet worship hiin, you ought lo make* gras\s ctligies in the form of 
men, clotlic them in gay coloured garments, furnish them witli swords 
and other wi^apons of war, ami s(‘( them on fire before the tomh. With 
siu’h aid 1 shall not snfi'er from King's attacks.' After tlu'se words he 
dis:ip])(‘ared. K«'0 emj)h)Yed ]>eisons that niglit to make clligies of 
grass, clothed in sjdcMulid a])parcl, and holding swords, speais, and other 
military wea])Oiis ; and ha\ing‘ placed llunn in great numbers near the 
tomb, huriK'd tluMu with tire, blessing his friend, and recjiiesting to be 
informed if theses eiforls were still fruitless. lie then vxmt to the 
temjde, anil heard in the night a sound of wiml and rain like persons 
lighting, lie went out, and l*ili ran to him in grt‘al haste, and said, 

‘ 'rite c'lJigii's you Inirnt have not answered their purpose. King and 
Kaon-tseen ha\e united, and will before Jong ejiad my body from the 
tomb. I Jiop(‘ you will rernoNC it to ;inol]n»r place to avoid this 
calamily.’ Keo said, ‘ How dare this wri'leh thus insult my brother ? 
I will aid you with ail my stienglli to light him,' Vl\\ replied, ‘ You 
are a man ol' the light.*' I am wholly a spirit of ilarkness.'l' Kow, 
although yon have never so inuch valour and energy, as a man clollied 
with flesh, yeg since there is an ijnpassahje barriiT between tJiis dusty 
vvoild and the invisible stale, Iiow can you contend with unclothed 
sj)inls'^ and though you have eiligies, they can only aid by invocation, 
hut cannot withdraw this turbulent fiend.' Ki'o said, ‘ You may now 
retire, and I will come daily from my retreat.’ 'flie lu'xt day he; went 
to King’s temple in a great rage, destroyi'd his spiritual image, and was 

* As expressed t»y t};e (’hiuese— :i ii'i.'isculine iii.m. 

f A feiniiiine spirit. 

"I'lie Icnus em]»loyed lor the jihove are Yin anil Yang, signiiyiii,4 male (Vang), 
and loinale (Yin), “ liglit and darkness, perfection and imperfection, manifestation 
and oliscuritv, good and evil, tlie snuree of existence ami tlie cause of decay." Every 
thing masculine is invi stcd with die liighcst excellence, every thing feminine treated 
with the most eontemjiluons disdain. - See Professor Kidd’s “ (’hina,” p. 



fibout to set tire to the building when tlie elders of the people came and 
pathetically besouybt him to desist from liis purpose. ‘ 'JMiis (said they) 
is the sacred lire of tlic whole; villaj;*e ; if you violate it, destruction and 
misery will overtake the inhabitants/ In a moment they were joined 
by multitudes more, in supplication and intercession. Keb acceded to 
their request. He then returned to the tem])le of sacrifiee, t'md wrote a 
letter to his majesty to the folbiwing purport. ‘ l*ih-taoii’s provisiou 
and clothes sii])pli«‘d your minister with the means of preserving lile 
until 1 k‘ had an interview with your sacred majesty, who conferred 
honours on him sulficieutly distiiijifuishc d to .satisfy a whole life l*erinit 
your minister, thruuj/h future r/r/e.v, to exhaust his mind in plans expri's- 
sive of the most intense gratituch' for your majesty’s favours.’ lb* gave 
the letter to his attendants, went to IMh’s tomb, and coviu’ed the whole 
area with his tears. ‘My brother (he said) is sullering under the 
tyranny of King’s andac/ious sjnrit without any prospect of emancipa- 
tion — conduct which 1 cannot hear, and thori'forc wish to burn Ids 
temple and destroy his lomh ; but, as 1 fear to oppose* tlu; people of the 
district, 1 would rather die, and become* a spirit beneath the s])riiigs,*’ 
where 1 can etlee;tually aid iny breither by lighting ibis turlmleiit demon. 
Bury my corpse on tlie right of bis tomb, that, sharing the* same ]>lacc 
with him in death and life, 1 may lequite his b(*iieve)lenee. Hetuin to 
Tsoo ; state the case to llie prince; earnestly bese‘eeli Ids majisly to 
listen to my words, and ete;rnalJy protect the gods ol‘ the* mountains and 
rivers.’ When he had demc speaking, he drew his sword from his belt, 
cut his tlirejal, and alme>sl instantly expired, llis attemdants strove to 
save him, but were too late. In great haste tlicy jireparcd his co/lins 
and shrouds, and buried him by the side of Vih-taou. The same night, 
alxnit the second watch, a vcheiucnt storm ol' wind and rain arose, 
accompanied by Icrrific thunder and lightning, the elfects of which 
extended for many miles arouiul. King’s tomb shook as if agitated by 
an cartlKpiakc. Mis white bones were scattered in the wind, the lirs 
and ]>iin;s were uprooted at bis side, wliile a lire broke out within the 
tcmpli*, which consumed it to ashes. "I’hc old men of tlie village were 
thrown into the greatest consternation, and went in procession to tin* 


*■ AiJ i \j)ivs.si{)ji loj IJculi*.^. 
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tombs of our lu’rocs to burn inconso and perform acts of d(^votion. Hie 
attendants returned home, and laid all these cireumstanees btd’ore his 
majesly, who thanked them for their iidelity, and sent oflicers to build 
a temple to Red, on whom he eonferreil the posthumous honour of 
'I'a-foo, of the first rank, and dictated the following inscription for the 
temple : A sacrijirc to faith fuhi css and hdcifritiif lie then raised a 

monument, on which all these (‘vents w'cre record ('d ; and to this period 
incense is perpetually burned, whilst from that hour King's spirit was 
cut oir. The inhabitants of the district oiler, at the four seasons, 
.sacrifices and prayers which are in the highest degree felicitous. 

‘ An ancient odt* sa3^s 

‘'flu* vciu’i’.'ibk* jirinciplts of Iw'iifvoltMici* anil justici* 

(‘oinpnhfiiil till* hravins aiul llu' cavtli, 

And ilwt ll within the Innnaii bosom. 

Ib’tori' till’ liMupics of our two scholars 
'I'lic autumnal siin serenely shines; 

'fheir lieroie spirits are associated 
beneath the cold lij*ht of the moon.” 

1'Ik‘ fourth principal figure in this case, is a mandarin of the fourth 
class, scaU‘d on a jiortable eliair, ealled hy the natives “ Ma-tduu" 'J'he 
costume of this maudaiin is far inferior to those of tlie two principal 
figures in (-ase No. I. ; his long silk petticoat is fastened round the waist 
hy Jiieans of a belt, which is united in front hy a clas]). I’he visiter will 
notice a variety of accoutrements attached to lids belt, rather military 
in their appearance, but not at all so in reality, in fact, a Chinese never 
goes armed, as the jealoii.sy of the government has denied (lie privilege 
of wearing arms to all (jxeept the soldiers on parade. I’he appendages 
referred to are, tlierefore, altogether ])eaeeful, such as a silk fan-sheath, 
embroidered tohacco-]>ouclies, cS:c. The cap is cone-shaped, but not 
turned up at the edge ; liaving crimson silk pendant Jroin the crowning 
hall. This is a summer ea]). 

This officer is attentively list(»ning to the table, and is apparently in 
the full enjoyment of that calm and tranquil state of mind, which the 
almost universal custom of smoking tobacco is thought to produce. Tlie 
servant is standing behind his superior, and pres(*nting to him a red- 
(!Overed oilieial document. IJe is atlired in a gown and spencer of dark 
nankeen, the common mateiiul ol the dresses of the low'cr orders. 
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17.^ And JTIIHJ I.ADY, I'KI.P VUINC ’lt> SMOIvJ,. 

I.S. Anhthi’.u, ymth a <:i ri \it. 

1}> i\' *20. 'I’wo I1.MA1H-. HOMI.S-J ITS. 

21 i\r 22. Mhtiii'.k vn;» r.{>\ oi iiii. mihhli: 

22.. DAI’t.lITl.K Ol '1111. AI.OM.. 

riiiNi.M; 'lAiii.i., II \Nnso’'i),i.^ (>ii.i, am> r\i\ ri.it. 

SiM.cHMi’.N or f.inioN, oit ii\<.r.]: l uri'i, {('tints S.ii-,-i/iirlt/liis). 

iSriMiiiH.Y i.Mi'.icoini i:i.i> sii.k sciti i.n i o dodk. 

Lanji.uns, hi'.srr.MH.i) i i;om cihi.im.. 

'I'liE Iburtli cas? inf rodiict's us lo a ^rou]) ol' ('liiiicsf lifuiities. AVt' 
Juive li('rc ihnu' ladies of rank, in lull ro.strime. Tlu'ir liair, wliirli 
is turnc'd up on the l>ack of the liead in liunelics, and lastcued with two 
bodkins crosswise, is gaily Jidonied vviih wreaths of llowers. I'here 
is considerable variety in their dresses, but t.h(‘y are all of the richest, 
materials, and inagniticcntl}’ embroidered. '^I’hey are e\ee(‘ding'ly modest 
and becoming, eoneealing entirely the conlour ol the ]’<erson. 'J'he expo- 
sure which fashion allows to Ihiropean and American ladies, would be 
regarded by the fUnneso wouumi as a llagrant olfence against trim 
modesty. 'I'ho “ (Jolden water-lilies,'* — “Kin-lec n,” as the small feet 
are called, figure, we cannot any “largely,” hut interestingly, in these fair 
ones, 'riicir hands are very delicate ; their eyi'hrows gracefully arched ; 
their features regular and oval ; their noses too flat for beauty ; but the 
whole countenance, though rather pretty, and certainly not unamiable, is 
deficient in strength of exjircssion. Their occu])ations are characteristic; 
one of them is lingering a guitar, another is smoking, while the third 
is amusing lierself with a fan. From the waist depend, s the never absent 
tohacco-])ouch, elegant in material, form, and workmanship. Each has 
three jiJain rings in either ear. The footstools upon which their “ golden 
lilies” rest are covered with embroidered silk. 

This case also contains two female domestics. Nos. Iff & 20, wdth feet 
of the natural size. One of them is bringing tea to her mistress, in a 
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cup with a siiucer-likc cover, having just entered througli a door- way, 
from the lintel of which hangs n superbly embroidered silk screen reach- 
ing down to the threshold, w'hieh is common in China. The usual 
mode of making tea in Cliina is to jdace a few leaves in each cup, and 
pour boiling water upon lliem. The cups arc always provided with tops, 
to pr(‘serve the delicate aroma of liic tea, and the infusion is drank 
without admixture of any kind, and invariably w'cak. 

The lant(*rns susp(*ndcd from the ceiling of this and the adjoining 
case (No. f)) arc* of a dilT’erc*nt cdiaracter from lliose displayed in any 
other part of the saloon. 'I'liey are const ructcid of a light frame-work 
of wire, and are covered with a tliiii gauze*, glazed witli the tenacious 
jelly or glue, made* from the Oiffarthut. Iciukv^ a marine fijcus, brought to 
China from the Indian Ar(duj)elago. I'heso whimsical devices are gaily 
paint I'd, and represi*nt fislies, birds, &c. 

I’lie women of C'lima, as in all other countries not blessed with C'hris- 
tianiiy, occupy a rank in society far inferior to that of the men. Never- 
th(*less, th(‘ir ])lace on the social scale is liigher, their influence greater, 
and their treatment better than can he aflinned of the sex in any other 
Asiatic nation* Of school education the mass receive none, though there 
are occasionally shiniiig exceptions; hut Clutzlaif ascribes to them the 
possession of a large* slum* of <*a)mmon sense, and says that they make 
devoted wives and tender mothers. 

AVith regard to the ])revailing opinion of the existence of the infanti- 
cide of female children, whicli has very naturally exposed this people to 
S(*vere censure, we liave already quoted positive* evidence of a strong 
maternal feeling on tlie part of Chinese mothers towards their olfspring. 

It is now believed by many that form(*r writers have very much over- 
rated the facts, if not altogctlier mistaken accidental deaths by drowning, 
for wilful intent. 

If such a practice positively prevailed to any great extent, is it at all 
likely that tlie government of (^hina, ever mindful to preserve the mil- 
lions of its subjects, and jealous of its power, should altogether overlook 
this subject?- and yet it is not anticipated by, nor is it even men- 
tioned in their penal code. We do not pretend to deny that in occa- 
sional instances infanticide does exist, hut cases of this kind occur 
only in populous cities, and where the extreme poverty of the parents, 
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iiiul the (liHiculty of procuring a liveliliood, denies the hope of the poorest 
ijili:i])itanls being able to support their increasing falnil3^ 'Plie instances 
at Canton (a A’^ory crowded and populous ])lace) of tliti bodi(;s of 
infants being s(!en iloating are not frequent, and may reasoiuibly, in some 
cases, be attributed to accident, where such multitudes are brought \ip 
Irom their birth in small boats. 'Phere never was a more absurd 
blunder tliaii to charge to infanticide those instances in which tlie 
infants are found floating with a hollow gourd about their persons, as 
if the gourd were a part of the system of (*\posure ! I’he very pre- 
sence of the gourd goes to prove the accident, and not tl»e. intentional 
design. 

Notwit listanding the low estimation in which females are held in China, 
in common with other Asiatic countries, their respectability is in some 
d(*gree preserved by a certain extent of authorit y allowed to widows over 
their sons, and by the homage which these are obliged to ])ay to their 
mothers. 

The Ihnperor himself performs the eereinonies of the Ko-iow before 
his own mother, avIio re(civ(‘s them seated on a throne. The Cndnese 
have a maxim tluiL “a woman is tliriec* deptMidaiil ; before marriage, on 
her father ; — after marriage, oii her hiisl)and ; — when a widow, on lier 
son but this appears to mean, principally, with reference to support 
and subsistence. 

In the education of females, the first object of attention is their virtue ; 
the second, their language ; tin; third, their deportment; and th(i fourth, 
their appropriate employment. 

A modest demeanour, so essential in the education of a Chinese lady 
of the higher class, is heightened by tlieir mode of dressing, which 
is frequently of rich and costly materials, and in fashion extremely 
graceful. 

Among ladies of high birth it is considered indecorous to shew even 
their hands, and in their general movements these are invariably covered 
by their large sleeves. The fingers are long and taper, and in some 
instances the nails are allowed to grow to a length far beyond our ideas 
of what is either becoming or beautiful. 

The generality of Chinese ladies Ciinnot boast ol* great beauty, 'i'hey 
make a free use of rouge, and this article is always among the presents Uj 



ii bride* <»ii tlu* occasion of hor nuptials. 'I’hi* distiii^nisliiniij marks of 
personal attractions ainonp: the Chinese in a ‘gentleman arc, a laruje 
person, inclinin'^ to corpulency, a full jjjbjssy face, and large pendant ears ; 
the latter indicating liigli breeding and fortune. In fcnnales it is mvarly 
llu* reverse*, delicate forjus are in tbeni highly esteemed, having sh'nd(*r 
“ willow waists,” 'Flie ey(‘s are termed “ silver seas the eye-hrovvs are 
tVefjiiently removed, and in their stead a d(‘lieately curved pencil line is 
drawn, resembling tin* leaf of tin* willow “ Lt*w shoo,” which is consid(‘r('d 
beautiful, and used m(‘!apliorieally for “pleasure.” Il(‘nee the saying — 

“ deceived and stupified by willows and ilow^t'rs /. r., by dissolute* 
pleasures. 

In lh<‘ ('stimalion of the Chinese*, however, a ht.*antiful female she)uUl 
j>osse\ss the folle)wiiig attractions: — “ Clu'e'ks red as the ahnoiiel Hower- - 
month like the pc*aelds bloom - waist sh^nder as the willow le*af - eyes 
bright as antumnal rippl(*s- -ami foe)tstej)s like the* ilowers e)f the wate‘r- 
lily.” 

These arc* a f(*w of the meta])hors used by the Chine*se t«) eleserihe* 
beauty ; the iigiire of autunniaJ ripples allndeis to the danediig reflee*tion 
of the sun u])<)n a rullled lake*; the inipre*ssion of the small fe‘e*t of a 
Chinese* lady in the* patli is siip])Osed to reisemhle the lle)wers of their 
favourite led us. 

In wliat e-ireumstanees the “golden lilies,” the highest e)f per- 
sonal altraetie>ns, e)nginal(‘d, is not kimwii. It is said, that it arose- 
iii the* time of the IVon-tae, i)r live dynasties; that lie*-how-choo ordered 
his e*oMcnhine, Vaeni, to hind lH*r foot with silk, and cause* it to appear 
small, and in the* sliaj)c* of the new moon. The elistortion is pro- 
duced by turning the toes under the soles of llie feet when young, and 
ee)nliniug them in tliat position by light bandages, till their growth is 
effect iially cJiecke*d. The bandaging is continued lor scv(»ral years, during 
whiedi the^ poor chilel suffers the most excruciating tortures. This is, ne) 
douhl, an absurd, cruel, and wicked practice ; but tlie^se who dwell in 
glass-houses should not throw stones. It is not a whit worse, nay, we 
maintain that it is less irrational and injurious, than the practice of 
tight lacing. Jn compressing the feet no vital part is attaek(;d, no func- 
tions disordered ; and on the score of taste, if tlu* errors of Nature are 
to he rectified, and her graceful lines and proportions improved, we see 



not wliy tljc process of amcMulmeni may not be as reasonably applied to 
the feet as to the waist. Almost every family in ("liiiia, however poor, has 
one dau;.!:hter witli the small feet, else she could not become a j’iust wife. 

“ At th(? a' 4 e of five years (a late writer remarks ) a child has her ieet so 
firmly bound, that, in thc^ native phrase, the whole is killed.'* The a^ony 
of sucli a j)roceRs it wouhl be diflicult to estimate, but it lasts durinijc 
wasting of all tlje parts, and till the cessation of many of their functions 
have rendered the whole iiiscnsihle to pain. This latter is perluips con- 
fined lo the outer parts, for the liigh priest of tin* llonan temple stated 
that his sister suffered much anguish in llie sole, of her foot, or rather in 
its lower and more central ])arts. 

To the same inquiries as lo whether the practice of destroying the 
foot was not attended with similar evils in after-life, he said “ No;” and 
as he was a man of intelligence, his opinion may be reliiul on. Among 
the multitudes that come for health and eiire to the hospitals in Chinton, 
no one has yet been met with whose ailments could be im]>uted to tliis 
custom. 

A foot two inches in length is the idol of a (Jhinaman, on which he 
lavishes the most precious epithets 'which natur(‘ and language can 
supply. Hut its beauties ar<J altogether ideal : for when stripped of its 
gay investments, it is a piteous mass of lifidess int(*gument, which re- 
sembles the skin of a washerwoman's hand after it has undergone a 
maceration in soap and water. Hut fancy has played Iut part so well, 
that tliis piece of ruined nature, which is seldom or j)erhaps never seen 
by men, is treated as the prime essential of all feminine beauty. “ 'i'lie 
foot of a native woman,” said I to a Cliinese acquaintance, “ is very 
liandsoim?, so that it is a great pity to spoil it.” He smiled with much 
satisfaction at the compliment, but would only allow that it interfered 
with the gait ; “ 'i'hey cannot walk so well,” was the amount of his 
concession in my favour. He was so blessed as not to know the real 
state of tliis organ, and tlierefore his admiration had no alloy. To slicw 
that there is something like masonic secresy about this small foot, 1 need 
only mention that on one occasion the servant, when her mistress pro- 
ceeded to unwind the bandages, blushed, and turned lier face to the wall. 

In walking, the body of a female reels from side to side, so as never 
to appear upright. When seen in the streets, they are generally sup- 







poHod hy a liUlt‘ or liavc I ho as'^islanoc' of a walkin^^ stick. 
liiK's and perpendicndars aro j)rosc*ril)<‘d hy the? rules lor re^ulatin^* the 
Ciirriago of the body, as wc'll as hy the eanons of ])iet()iial beauty. The 
niana‘^enu*nt ol’ the fan hy Indices in Chinn, tiio Ir.nd of its nativity, is 
coiidneled with an addrt‘ss and propriety that ^ive a force to everythini:^ 
that is elo({uent, either in speakiiii^ or aelinii;. (-losed or tlirown open hy 
a sineje niovenj(Mit, it :!jiv(‘s a smartness to tlie ehhs and l!o\^ s of conver- 
sation. A soft wavine; accom]iani/‘s ilie fec'lings of I raiKpiIllity ; when held 
ohlicjuely before the Ihi- •, it is to hide th(‘ sniih‘ of atreelion from tlie half 
des]):iirinu;‘ lover : and thus we mi^ht follow it thron'di all the evolutions of 
the Ijeart and tin* understanding, as they inflnenee the outward conduct. 

Constancy, liahlt ol‘ rt‘spccl, and the soeial fec^ling, seem to present 
theinsclve.s in the light of easy n'cognition in the 1‘emale tdiaracter. 

(Iiinese stories are tuil of i‘\amples of love that knows no limit. 
“ 'rhere is only one heaven,” said a forlorn inaidcm, when l\er parents 
uphi aided her for speiuling her days in sorrowful libations of salt tears 
at the tomb of her lover; “and he was lliat heaven to me!*’ 'J'he 
deep w’ell and tlowing stie:nn have* often l)orn(‘ nulancholy witness to 
the inclissoluble iiatiiH* of fi^male atleetion, 

Ibit the* conseeraled ^tories of Chinese anticpiity will not, p(*rhapR, 
furnish a more jdeasing s])ecinH'ii of this sort of eotjstaney tlian the fol- 
lowing In one of tlu' Dutch settlements among the Islands of the 
Indian Aiehipc‘lago, a genileman of liigh standing in the community, 
lost a niiieh loved wiie, which n‘ridereil home so nudaneholy to liiin, 
that hi* forsook it, and (*ndeavonn*d to pass away llu? heavy hours of 
mourning among the solaei s of kind friends. Among Ids accjuaintancos 
was the alderman of the (Chinese ward, or Kampong, wdio, with the true 
ur])anily of liis native country, invi(.ed the disconsolate husband to spend 
the evenings at his house in sonu? of tin* social games for wliicli China 
is so distinguishcil. Jlie host being cld]dl(*ss, liad adopted his niece, 
and had brought her up with all the tenderness and hopes of a fond 
parent ; the visiter otten saw the young lady on these occasions, and felt 
it no more than a matter of good breeding towards the foster-father to 
notice the object of his esteem. Words of civility were soon exchanged 
into t(?rnis of Jove, and an accidental acquaintance ripened into a well 
founded friendship. As soon as the uncle found what had taken jdacis 



ho forbtulo Iho coiitiniuinco of these* visits, feelinix, ])crlinps, that, if his 
iiieee and foster-child should marry a hireif^uer, his naiTie would be put 
out, and liis posterity cut off, or bo iiicriJ:(*d in an alien stock. DilH- 
cullies however are oflcii but the mere incentives to action, and so the 
lover forthwith sent a message by one of the youn^ lady’s femah' friends, 
in which lu; advis(‘d her to make her escape from tlu^ uncle’s root’. She 
re])lii;d, that for thi* sake of him shci was willing to make any sacrifice, 
but she (Ireadeil a curse winch lier on'ended relatives mip;ht invoke ii])oii 
her, and thert‘fore she could not conu*. Here an cjlcctual ])ar was 
placed in tin* way of their union, and the* uncle seemed to have f^ained 
his point without tlic possibility of miscarriage. Hut, alas ! for all bis 
desipis, Missy would ludllu^r eat bread nor drink water; and in tliis 
resolution slu^ pi'Tsisted till lier friends saw only this alternative ; a 
niarriaj:^e with the foreigner, or IIk* grave, and, as tlu; l(*ast. of tin* two 
evils, were eompclled to clioose the form(‘r. 'I’heri* was only one stipu- 
lation insisted on and gained by the imch*, which W'as this — that during 
tlie life c)l‘ hiinseir or the aunt, thenieee should not quit Iut Ibsler-home. 
In compliance with this condition, the Imshand was obliged to lake up 
bis abode in a Cdiinc'sc* dw(‘lling; and here it was that tin* writer ot‘ 
these remarks had first the ]dcasurt‘ of an interview. In one of our 
rides he kindly told me this little story of his courtship. 

At the eonclusion of it, 1 was very anxious to know what st)rt of a 
companion he had found her; for, thought 1, the* ladies wlio are hred 
ajid brought uj) in such sequestered spots, wh(‘re they have nothing to 
think of .save the* adornment of their own persons, or the little gossip of 
the nei;;hbourliood, can never indulge a tliought about any tiling beyond 
tlieir own gratification ; so I asked him if she took any interest in in's 
enter])ris(;s. He answered, “ Yes— the greatest ; there is notliing that 
can give me either pleasure or pain wdiich escapes her anxiety.” 

A nativ(i of the ITnitcnl States married a riiinese fi'inale, who liad 
never felt, tht* bent;fits of education, and therefore could scarcely have 
learnt to cultivate this sentiment by lessons from those wlio were ol(l(*r 
than herself. Slie followed her linsband to America, and afterwards 
back again to Macao, wbiin* a friend of the writer’s paid her lord a 
visit. On bis return, 1 asked him how she demeaned herself towards 
lier better half; “Mb'lli great respect,” was the answer. And this 
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rrply was not a solitary tcstinioninl in licr favour. The short story of 
this female seems to shew that the feclinnr of respect is a natural jjjift; 
and though it is, in all instances, cherished by the fashion and received 
opinions of the country, it is, even in the most unfavourable eases, ready 
to expand itself spontaneously. Every thiuj; we see among the poorer 
sort of jK'ople has some reference to this habit. 

Ilead-dn'sses of natural and artificial flowers are tdways worn. No 
woman is so poor as to ii(*glect, or so aged as to give' np ad<»rning her- 
self in this manm r. The culture of flowers for this purpose is a ri'gular 
occupation througlioiit the country. 

'fhe Chines* ladies in dressing their hair make use of shavings ent 
from resinous wood, which, binng dijiped in warm water, the gum is 
drawn out and diluted, and tlieii by applying them to the hair, the 
formation required is elfected, as in the lignres he re represented. 

AVives are distinguished from unmarried l‘emali\s, by the latter allow- 
ing tlici hair near the forehead to liaiig down towards the eye-brows, as 
in flu* figure of the young girls in this case, while the former havi' 
theirs bound togetlier upon the crown of the head. 

Among tlie aceomjdishmenls of iJie (fliinesi; ladies, music, painting 
on silk, and embroidery, liold the chief place's, 'J’he musical instru- 
ments are various in kind and luaU'rial, and a supply of tlu'm is held to 
he an i i id isp(!n sable part of the furniture of a lady’s boudoir. Painting 
on silk is a. very common recreation; and embroidery is an almost 
universal accom])lishment. 

I’he two colours, pink and green, so frequimtly worn by women, are 
conlined exclusively to them, and are never seen in the dr(\sscs of men. 
The ordinary dress of fmnales is a largc-slet.'ved robe of silk, or of cotton 
among the poorer classes, over a longer garment, sometinn's of a pink, 
or other show^ colour, under which are loose trowsers, which are 
fciNtcned lound the ankle, just above the small foot and tight shoe. 

A proverbial expression among the (’hincse, for the concealment of 
defects, is, “ Loiuf robes to hide large feet," Notwithstanding this, the 
Tartar women, or their lords, have had the good sense to preserve the 
ladies’ feet of the natural size. In other respects, however, tliey dress 
nearly as the Chinese, and paint their faces white and red in the same 
style as their neighbours. 
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In tlui iiflli ca.s(i wc have a specimen ol‘ Chinese theatricals. There 
are three figures of actors, an adult and two ehildrc'U, a Chinese jn^«»ler, 
a j^or^eous state ))arasol, a number of tlieatrical caps, and a sample of 
embroidered tai)estry. 'J'he costume of the C!hin(*se slai^e is siHlicienlly 
appro})riate to the cliaracters represcmted, and on most occasions ex- 
tremely sphmdliL Clay silks and em])roid(*ry arc lavislied on tlu‘ dresses 
of the aelors, and as most oT the serious ])la\s are historieal, and for 
obvious reasons do not touch on events that have occurred sinct^ the 
Tartar conejuest, the costume, Jis in the ease* ol' the trai»i‘diaii here re * 
])resented, shews the ancient dress of C^hina, which, in females, is nearly 
the same now as ever ; but, as regards men, very difierent. The dresses 
and adornments of the actors here represented an* ol‘ ricli maknials, 
and elegantly wrought with gold thread. Tlie splendour of CUnnese 
theatrical wardrobes was remarked by Ysbraiuh Ides, the Jliissian 
ambassador, as long ago as 

“ First entered a very beautiful lady, magnificently dressed in cloth 
of ;:old adorned with jewels, and a crown on her liead, singing lier 
speech in a charming voice and agreeahh; motion of the body, playing 
wdth her hands, in one of which she held a fan. The prologue ilins 
performed, the play follow(;d ; the story of which turned upon a Cliiiiese 
emperor, long since dead, wlio had behaved himself well towards liis 
country, and in honour of whose memory tlie play was written. Some- 
times he appeared in royal robes, with an ivory sceptre in his hand, 



and sometimes Ins ollieevs slu'wed themselves witli ensigns, arms, 
drums, 

As the Chinese make no regular distinction between tragedy and 
comedy in tin ir stage pieces, the claims of these to (*it.lier titl(» must lx* 
(leterinined by tlie subject and the dialogue. The line is in general 
pretty strongly marked ; in the former, by the historical or mythological 
character of the pc'rsonnges, the grandeur and gravity of tlu* subject, the 
tragical drilt of the J)lay, and the strict award of what is called poetical 
justice ; in the latter, by the more ordinary or domestic grade of llx* 
(IruJiiaiis person <<', the display of ludicrous characters and incidents, and 
the interweaving of jests into the dialogue. Some of their stage pieces 
an* doubtless of a vulgar and indecent descrijition ; hut tln;s(‘ in general 
constitute the anmseinent of a particular class oi‘ society, and are generally 
adapted to the taste of tliose wlio call for llx'm at private entertainments. 

The avowed o])ject of the (1iiin*se stage is the promotion of virtue 
among tlie people, allliough, as in their writings, they frec|uently do 
great injury to the eiuise of morality l>y tlic manner in which they 
represent vice. 

The ])rineipal work of tlie (.liincse drama is the Ynan jm pi ft rinnn/, 
“ The hundred ])lays ol’ the Vmm dynasty,” in forty-two octavo volunu's. 
Many of the ])ieces in this work are si‘t to music. 

'riie moral writers of China frcJinenlly warn their readers against 
theatrical performances, and prohibit females from even witiu'ssing them. 
'I’heir dramatic productions arc generally i)ublished without the names 
of tin* authors, as lids is not considered a very respectable department of 
literature in Chinese (.‘slimation. 

'rile origin of tlie drama is ascribed to an emperor of the 1 ang 
dynasty in the eighth century. It was then d(‘signat(*d “The Tradition 
of Wonders;” allerwards, “ Vlays and Songs;” and during a still later 
dynasty, “ Original Miscellaneous Comedies of the J^alace.” 

Theatrical exhibitions are favourite amusements of the Cliinese, and, 
as among the ancient Greeks and Homans, they are chiefly, in China, 
connected with religion ; the female characters being generally jierformed 
by boys, to the total exclusion iil‘ women on the Chinese stage. The 
estimation in whicli they are held may be inferred from a single fact. 

The money expimded upon them in one year, at Macao, a place 



wlicro tliorc are but lew wealthy Cliinese, amounted to nearly seven 
thousand dollars. 

On some particular days the mandarins Iheinselves sup])ly the 
ncci‘ssary funds. In Canton, for example, the inhabitants ol’ a certain 
quarter club together and make up a purse, with which a conipany is 
engaged. A temporary theatre is erected, and the whole neighbour- 
hood at liberty to attend. When the quid pro quo has been rendered by 
the actors, they move olfto another quarter, and the same thing is repeated. 
It is customary to employ actors at private entertainments, which are 
never considered complete without a theatrical exhibition. Upon such 
occasions a list of plays is handed to the most distinguislied guest, who 
seh'cts whlelu'Ver most a(!Cords with his faiiev. The ]irinei]>.il inns and 
all large private establishments have a room ex})r(!ssly for tliis purpose. 

It is remarkable that there* art' no regular llu'atres, but temporary 
buildings, construct<‘d wdth surprising lacilil y of bamboo ])()leH and mats, 
are <;recL(»d in front of their temples, or in op(‘ri s])aces in their towns ; 
the spectacle being coiitiniujd for several days at a time. I'lic actors are 
literally vagabonds, strolling about frtim city to city, and from province 
to province, whose merit and rank in llu‘ir j)n)fessioii, and cojisc qiu'ntly 
their ])ay, vary according to circumstances. 

The best perfornu;rs are tliose who come from Xankin, and wlio 
sometimes receive considerahhi sums for pcirforming at tlie private 
entertainments given by rich p(*rsc)ns to their friends. 

“ They have no scenial decejition (observes the editor of the “ Heir 
in Old Age”) to assist the story, as in the modern theatres of Euro])e ; 
and the odd cx})edicnts to which they arc sometimes driven by the want 
of scenery, are not many degrees above Nick liotlvyin’s ‘ bush of thorns 
and a lantern, to disfigure or to present to the ])erson of IMoonshine,’ or 
the man ‘ wdth some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast about 
him to signify wall.’ ” 

Thus, a general is ordered upon an expedition to a distant ])rovince ; 
he brandishes a whip, or takes in lus hands the reins of a bridle, and 
striding three or four times round the stage in the midst of a tremendous 
crash of gongs, drums, and trumpets, he stops short, and tells the 
audience where he has arrived. A tolerable judgment may be formed of 
what little assistance the imaginations of an English audience formerly 



derived from seenieal decc})tion, by the state (»f the dr<).nici aiul the sta^c 
as descril>ed by Sir Pliilip Sydney, atunit the year “ Noav you 

shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe 
the stage to be a garden. lly-arid-])y we have* news of shipwreck in tin? 
sann? place ; then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rock. Upon 
that comes out a liideoiis monster with fire and smoke; and then IIkj 
miser.ible beliolders are bound to lake it for a cave ; while in the mean 
time two armies fly in, represented with four swords and bneklcrs, and 
(hen what hard heart will not take it tor a jntehed field ? ” 

Nt'vt to the w^aridering theatricals should he noticed the street- 
singers and ])Osture-inakers. 

'Die partiality of the Chinese for theatrical ])erforniaiici!s is fully 
equalled hy their love ol‘ songs, fragments of ])oetry, and recitations; 
and among tliein, iIktc is a vast number of public singers, of different 
grades, 'riuj low<*st are for the most part blind and decriipit, 

“ \Vlu)S(' tattered r,‘‘rl), llu'ir ])Overty brs]>eak” — 

who go from house to house singing in a drawling tom*, and beating 
lime on a w'ooden platter, until some trifling alms is given. Others 
tliore are, who attend only at feasts, marriages, grand funerals, and 
theatres, and are, as it were, musieians by jncdcssion. They are said 
(by fiaiivc critics) to sitig well, and accompany themselves on some 
instrument, and alLogeth(‘r pres(*nt a better aj)pearance than the former ; 
while the superior order of their class, who general’y perform in pairs, 
assume some ancient costume of a hero and heroine, and with an abun- 
dant siip})Iy of rouge, provide themselves wdth a guitar and a triangle, 
and sing at the; corners of the streets the bye-goiuj days of* Clvinese 
glory, making collections Jrom time to timc‘, as in many parts of J^urope, 
The public singers are often joined by a number of amateurs, who perform 
con amort, and, in front of their sliops in the evening, make the streets 
re.sound w'ith their concerts, and frequently attract a numerous auditory, 

Visiters will perceive in the figure of the juggler, one of a large 
class of i)crsons who obtain a precarious livelihood by an exhibition of 
feats of dexterity and legerdemain. Jugglers are numerous in (be 
streets of Canton, and are as varied in caste as the different feats they 
perform. 'Fhe person here represented ranks high in his profession. 



On his head is placed a porcelain jar, having a narrow mouth. 1'his 
jar is so nicely jmised in an angular position, that the slightest move- 
ment of the juggler’s head, or even the relaxation oI‘ a inusc.de, would 
cause a fall of the (i*agih‘ hurtheii. In the right liand of the arfisfr are 
several ])icces of hainhoo, each about two Itad in h ngth. The main 
object to be achi(‘ved by the juggler is, wlnle he is standing perfectly 
still, to throw these pieces of bamboo to a great ht iglit with his left 
hand, in such a direction that they all fall into the jar. This nifimeuvre 
requires imnii‘i)se practice and steadiness, both of the eye and hand. 

'I’he amiistnnents of a people have (‘ver been regarded as indica- 
tions, to a certain extent, of national eliaraeter, denoting their boldness, 
siin])lieity, or frivolity. I'liiis, the hull lights of Spain, tlie boxing 
malehes and prize tights of Ihigland, and tlu‘ juggling and sports of 
(Miina, are all in harmony with the (diief, hut widely diflerc'iit, trails of 
those nations where they are adopted as recreations. With this view, 
we proceed to nienlion a few other t‘\ploits of the most adroit C’liinese 
exhihiters to the wondering crowd, A Jtiaii produces from a basket the 
stnlfed skill t)I‘ a rat ; this he exhiliits to tin* mullitiuh', and eonvinet's 
llieni that it is exactly vvhot Ik* represents it to lx*. Ily pl;ieing tlie 
Ihroal of the supposed animal hcUwein his lingiu* and tliunib, and 
pinching it, tin* jaws ol’ihe rat are foieed open, and so (‘xaelly will flic 
juggler imitate tin; squeak oi* a cluiking rat, that an observer, parti- 
eiilarly if he he a jbreigiier, will at once suspect that he has been 
deeeivetl as to the want ol’ vitality in the apparently torluriMl animal 
before liim. With a singularity and cpiiekness of motion altogetlier 
adniirabli*, the exhibiter tosses it about bis ])i!rson, giving it tlu* exact 
semblance of a rat endeavouring to escape from tlu? fangs of tlu* de- 
stroyer ; and at llie same time uttering such ))iercing and natural eri(*s 
of distress, that the beholder is at last only eiMivineetl of the man’s skill 
in venlrihxjuism, by an examination of the inanimate skin. 

'I’he following scene occurred in the drawing-room of a foreign 
resident in Canton. 'I’wo jugglers were introduced before the company 
assembled ; after going through a miiuber of surjirisiiig feats of skill and 
agility, one ol* tliese men handed to the other a large china basin. This 
basin, after a few Hourislies ahiive his head, and being turned upside 
down to convince the spectators that it was empty, the exhibiter sud- 



denly iillowed it to fall, but cini^bt it before; it reached flio floor. 'J'his 
juovenicnl brouj^ht him into a position resting upon his heiils, the basin 
being now hidden from view by the folds of his garments. In that 
altitude he remained for :i ft'w seconds, with hands extended, but in no 
way touching the basin. With a sudden spring he stood upright, and 
displayed to the astonislual spectators the hasiti tilled to the brim with 
pure chs'ir water, and two gtdd fislies swimming in their native element. 

Another feat worthy of record, is one of a more exciting and tlivilling 
nature. 'To he impressc'd on the mind with lull etfi'ct, it should he seen 
under eireimistanees similar to those wdiieh attended the exhihition ot it 
to tli(‘ relal(‘r. Ihirtsing a motley crowd of persons in a public s(piare, 
lU'ar till' foreigu faetorit‘s, llie writer liad his altentmii directed to a man 
apparently haranguing tlie hyt‘-stamlers. Vrom])ted by curiosity, lie 
so(jn found tlie ]k rformer to be a mean-looking |)erson, who divested 
Inmseli’ uf his outer elothiug as far as the waist. He s]iread a small mat 
iijion the paveineut, and taking a hoy from the crowd, who was after- 
wards diseovert‘d to lx* his confederate, he placed him in the eerdre of 
the rusli mat. He then took from his baski't a large; butelier’s knife, 
vvhieli he flourished ov(‘r the head of the frightened boy, and W'ith 
dreadful threats sprang ujioii his victim. Tin* boy was thrown down, 
aiul the man knelt on him in such a manner as to secure his liandwS. 
While ill tills position, he feireed back the head of the poor child, and 
with the knife inflicted a severe gash upon his throat, from wliich the 
blood instantly gushed in a lorrcmt, flowing dowm the breast of the 
murdc‘r(*r, and sprinkling the nearest spectators. 'J’lu; death-tlirot‘s of 
the ])oor sufferer were painful to bi hold ; frightful and corivulsivi* in 
their eommencem(‘iit, luit diminishing with the loss of blood. The eye- 
balls start- the muscles are seen to work — there arc twitches of the 
fingers — desperate efforts to free the confined arms — a change of colour 
in the face to an a.sliy paleness — a fixed and glassy stare of the eyes — 
then, a long, last, spasmodic heaving and contortion, and all is over ; 
the body apparently falls a eijrpse. 

On w itnessing such a strange and ri.'vtdling scene, the first impulse of 
the stranger, despite the surrounding crowd, was to seize the murderous 
culprit, hut from this lie was prevented by the deafening shouts of the 
applauding multitude, testifying their approbation of the dexterity of the 
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performt;!*, by a shower of “ cash/* It is almost superfluous to add, 
that the deception, aided by tlic juhnirable acting of the boy, consisted 
in the construction of the blade and handle of the knife ; so contrived, 
that by making a sawing motion on the throat of the boy, to produce a 
stream of coloured liquid resembling blood, pumped out of the knife 
and liandle. These and many other rare sights of the kind are daily 
j>raetised for the amusement of the idle crowd in the streets of (lanton. 

Hut, however ingenious the deception of some of these persons may 
appear, the jugglers from Nankin have a still higher reputation among 
their own countrymen. Several of their fejits of skill and daring are, 
to the uninitiated, truly astonishing, for instance : — Two men from 
Nankin appear in the streets of Canton, the one places his back against 
a stone wall, or wooden fence ; the upper part of his person is divcjstcd 
of clothing. His associate, armed with a large knife, retires to a dis- 
tance, say from 100 to 200 feet. At a given signal, the knife is thrown 
with an unerring aim in the direction of the [)erson opjiosite, to within 
a hair’s breadth of his neck, immediately below his ear. With such cer- 
tainty of success is the blow aimed, and so great is tlu', confidence ris- 
posed by the one in the skill of the other, that not the slightest uneasi- 
ness is discernible in tlie features of him whose life is a forfeit to the 
least deviation on the part of the practitioner. This feat is again and 
again performed, and with similar success, only varying the direction 
of the knife to the opjiosite side of the neck of the exjioscid jierson, or 
to any other point of proximity to the living target, as the spectators 
may desire. 

Another, and the last feat to be mentioned, is equally exciting. A 
man is armed with an instrument, resembling a trident, or what is 
termed by sailors grains ;** to which formidable weapon is attached a 
long handle of hard wood. The juggler, with surprising strength of 
arm, throws this weapon perpendicularly into the air to a great height ; 
as it gains the greatest elevation, he measures, witli a practised eye and 
wonderful precision, the exact spot on which it will fall. To this point 
he advances step by step ; in an instant the weapon descends with fearful 
velocity, scraping the edges of some protruding part of his person ; thus 
giving proof of a singular daring, and successful effort, which surpasses 
in skill even the most celebrated rifle shots of the hunters of Kentucky. 





A ranTUNJi-TKi.i-Kii. 





'I'ht; fortune-tollers of Cliina, observes Mr. J.ay, arc generally 
persons with a smattering of literature, wliicli gives them an outward 
polish and gentility of manner. They plant a table in some convenient 
spot, which is provided with a large metallic plate for writing, and the 
dilferent items of the writing apparatus, as black and red ink, hair 
pencils, a cup of water with a singular spoon, and a sponge or cloth for 
obliterating the characters upon the shining abacus, when the sooth- 
sayer has done with them ; a wooden vase, which contains a bundle of 
bamboo sli])s, whereon arc certain marks, and a tray filled with little 
rolls of pa]M‘r, inscribed in a similar way. 

The hooks iJiat contain the principles of the art are laid in a pile at 
one eoriujr, while here and there a tablet is hung up to inform the 
])uhlie as to the qualifications of the fortune-teller, and the price that 
lht‘ applicant must pay for his divination. Those who have not estab- 
lished their reputalion suspend large and showy scrolls near the table, 
to inform the public that th<*y have the intelligence in the secrets of 
wind and walcr (fung sliwuy), as ihcir art is fancifully, or perhaps, phi- 
losoj)liical]y called, since the destiny of man is supposed to be closely 
interwoven with the Ijiws which influence the state of the weather. 

Before the usual hour of breakfast, which is about ten o’clock, the 
learned man takes his seat at the table, and if he happens to be well- 
known, he is soon surrounded by a circle of spectators. Some poor 
fellow who earns a precarious livelihood by running on errands, or hy 
s(Mne other chance employment, is anxious to know whether futurity 
has not something better in store for him ; so he advances towards the 
tabh;, lays down lialf-a-dozen cash (a trifle more than a farthing), 
draws a slip of bamboo, takes up a roll of paper, and then presents them 
severally to the seen seam/, or learned man, who transfers the dots and 
marks with which they arc inscribed to his polished plate, and forthwith 
proceeds to mould them into characters, by additions made after certain 
pre-established rules of art. The characters thus formed, compose a 
series of sentences, which, being somewhat enigmatical and ambiguous, 
require the comment of the learned man, lie alfects no secresy, nor 
Ijretends to have a deeper insight into the matter than some who look 
on, to whom he often addresses himself, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to the correctness of bis influences. An 
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old man, wlio was always seen in his place, had a kindness of mariner 
about him that ^really commended his words. He seemed to take 
pleasure in lellin^ the ap})licant when the response was lavourable, or 
sootliin*r him if it wort; a different aspect. 

'riiis mode of consultinu: fate we may call sortcs, or drawing lots; it 
has obtain(‘d lielievers in all parts of the world, where religious know- 
ledgi* has been at a low ebb, and appears as if it had grown out of the 
very instincts of mankind. 

The large parasol in this case, beautifully enriched with embroidery 
and gold tliread, is one of those carried on state occasions by the atteiuU 
ants of the otiieers of government. Parasols and umbrellas were first 
mentioned in books j)ublished about a. n. r‘5l>(). If is said tliat they 
look th(‘ir rise from standards and lianners waving loosely in the air. 

Soim; notice of the other national amusements will not he <mt of 
plae(‘ here. 'J’ho (Miine.se have iew^er holidays than perhaps any other 
jieople ; yet tlu'y have a number of festivals, which are enjoyed with a 
keen relish. MMni chief of these is the Feast ot‘ the New Year, which 
occurs on tlie first day of (he first moon (about the middle of February), 
a s])ecies of Saturnalia, when the whole empire abandons its(dl‘ to a 
frenzy of merriment. All labour is intermitted for sevin al da^s; jiublic 
business is suspended for forty days, that the j)reserihed C(‘reinonials 
may be duly observed w’ith appropriate solemnity and ell(|uctte ; ser- 
vants are dressed out in all the finery at their command ; visits of ceni- 
mony and presents are interchanged among friends; the rites of religion 
arc conducted wdth unusual pomp; and, in short, gaiety and pleasure 
arc the reigning divinities. 

On this day persons proceed from the temple with a lighted candle, 
with the snperslilious impression that, if lln'y succeed in reaching their 
homes without extinguisliing the light, they wnll be ])n)sj)crous during 
the year. IMiey are, howcv(‘r, apparently n'gardless of any inauspicious 
omen, and will return to the temjile, again and again, to re-light their 
candles, and, as it were, to compel the fates to terminate their labours 
by a more successful attempt. 

The J^'east of J^an terns, which occurs soon after this, is a general 
illumination throughout the empire. M'he object seems to he to afford 
an occasion for the display of ingenuity and taste in the construction 
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and mechanism of an infinite variety of lanterns. It is computed that, 
upon this occasion, there are not less than 200,000,000 blazing at the 
same time in different parts of the empire. The brilliancy of this beau- 
tiful festival cannot be adequately conveyed to the mind or fancy of a 
rtjader, even by the most ^lowin*; powers of dcscri])tion. 

A j^ay scene ]m‘s(‘nts itself in the second moon (I'ebruary) at Leili- 
ehun Term, 'riiere is made*, at the exj)ense of f^overnment, a clay 
ima^e of a man to rejiri’sent the divinity of Spring, called Tae-suy (in 
allusion to the year of tlie cycle), and a buffalo of the same material. 
On the day preceding tlie term, the Che-foo (district magistrate) of 
every provineial city, goes out in state tg “meet Spring,” wlieii he 
oflers sacrifie(‘, and makes prostrations to these two figures. There are, 
(lr(\ssed out hy the inhabitants of the different streets, a number of 
childrc'U, wlio art* ])laeed on tables, or reprc'sented sitting on trees, 
'fhese tables are can led on men's shoulders, who parade the streets, 
'fhese living figures ((Muin -Mh) are gaily adorned with flowers, and 
i‘Very one vies with anotlun* to dress them inorti handsomely and fanci- 
fully. On the day following, the same olficer comes out as the Priest 
of Spring, in whicdi capacity lie is the gr(‘atest man in the province, 
and would receive obeisance from the viceroy in case of meeting him. 
Me t.ak(*s a wddp in his Iiaiid, and strikes the buffalo two or three times 
in token of eommencing the labours of agriculture. The populace then 
stone tlie bull’alo till they break it in pi(‘ccs, from which they expect an 
abundant year. 

'fhese decorated tables, upwards of seventy in number, with the 
living figures upon them, are carried to the vaiious public olliees, to 
return tlianks for the silver medals wdiich have been given them. 

There are several agricultural festivals; an annual trial of skill in 
boat racing ; a lestival in lionoiir of tlu* dead ; and a sort of general 
thanksgiving, a lioliday highly enjoyed, which takes place in September, 
at the cominenceiiient of llie business year. 

(.)n the fifth day of the fiftli moon the Dragon Boat performs its 
annual feats u[)on the river in the vicinity ol* Canton. It is a very long 
and narrow vessel, the prow being formed somewhat in the style of the 
fabled monster as depicted by the Chinese. Propelled by fifty or sixty 
men, it moves with great rapidity. In the centre of the boat stands a 



large drum, in shape like halt* a hogshead, and covered with a hide 
stretched across the top. This is beaten by three men, who strike 
simultaneously to increase the sound. Near the drum stands a man, 
apparently a posture-maker, making frightful grimaces, who, in concert 
with other men in the fore part of the boat, flourisli continually their 
flag-halberts, and brandish their weapons, in order to frigliUm the 
dragon, who is supposed to Ixj lurking in ambush about the river. 

Gaming prevails among the lower orders, but so much infamy at- 
taches to gamblers, that the more respectable classes of the people are 
free from this taint, 'fhey have a saying that gani])ling is allied to 
robbery.’* ^ 

'flui venders of fruit sometimes gamlile with purchasers in the fol- 
lowing manner A boy wishes a half-dozen oranges. 'JMic fruit and 
half the price demanded for it are laid down together. Recourse is tlu*n 
had to the diee-hox. If the urchin thnnvs the highest number, he 
pockets ills money again, and gets tJie fruit for nothing ; if the s(‘ll(‘r, he, 
ill like manner, sweeps the stakes, and the disappointed gamestc*r may 
whistle for oranges, or try his fortune t;lsewlu‘re. (Quails are trained for 
lighting, and also a species of cricket. Two of these iiiseels are jdaced 
in a bowl together, and irritated by a straw, when they attack each «)ther 
with great violence, though the combat does not usually end in the 
death of either, but in the retreat of one. iluiulreds of dollars are 
staked on the result of these miniature conflicts, and large sums are 
often paid for victorious warriors. Tlie gamesters liglit them for rakes^ 
but, ill Ihcir slang dialect, each cake is understood to mean a certain 
sum of money. They have another game*, of cluince also, a kind of raillc, 
ill which many stake a small part of the value of something, in considc‘ra- 
tion of a chanc(J to gain it by guessing its weight ; he wdio guesses nearest 
is entitled to it. 'I’he butchers often raffle a jiound of meat in this way. 

Dice, cards, and dominoes, are all favourite amusements. 'I’heir 
cards are small pieces of pasteboard, about three inches long, and an 
inch broad, witli red and black characters on the faces. 

The Chinese chess diflers in board, men, and moves, from that of 
India, and cannot in any way be identified with it, except as being a 
game of skill, and not of chance. 

As promoters of mirth and conviviality at their merry meetings, they 








}iave tlie two followinj' auxiliaries. One of these amusements consist^ 
in each one guessin#]f at the number of fin^^rs suddenly held up between^ 
himself and his opponent, and the penalty of the loser is each time to 
drink a cup of wine. In still calm cveninf's, during the continuance of 
tlie Chinese festivals, the shouts of the common people engaged at this 
exciting sjiort are sometimes so boisterous as to drown all other sounds. 

The other festive sport is a handsome bouquet of flowers, to be 
circulated rajndly from hand to hand among the guests, while a roll is 
healcn on a kettle-drum, con spirilo, in an adjoining room. Whoever 
may ehanee to hold the flowers at the moment the drum ceases, pays a 
similar forleit. 

Of out-door amusements, the most pojnilar is kite flying- In this 
the Chinese excel. They shew their superiority as well iii the curious 
construction of their kites, as in the height to whieli they make them 
mount. J5y means of round holes, sui>plied with vibrating cords, their 
kites ar<j mad<* to ]5roduee a loud humming noise, like that of a top. 
'’I'hc ninth day of the ninth moon is a holiday especially devoted to this 
national pastime, on which day numbers may be seen repairing to the 
bills for the purpose of kite-flying, and after amusing themselves, they 
let them fly wherever the wind may carry them, and give their kites 
and cares at once to the wind. 

It is said that, in ancient times, a kind of foot-ball was introduced 
into “ fhc army of ffcar>enf as an exercise for the soldiers. A game at 
sliuttlecock, in which the feet serve as battledores, is also a favourite 
“field sjjort.” In Pekin, during the winter, skating, and other amuse- 
ments on the ice, in which the Kmperor takes a part, are among the 
national exercises. 

The amusements of the Emperor’s court on the ice, during the 
severe winters of Pekin, are thus given by Van Braam, who was one 
of the Dutch mission which proceeded from Canton soon after Lord 
Macartney’s embassy : — “ The Emperor made his appearance on a sort 
of sledge, supported by the figures of four dragons. This machine was 
moved by several mandarins, some dragging before, and others pushing 
behind. The four principal ministers of state were also drawn upon the 
ice in their sledges by inferior mandarins. 

“ Wliole troops of civil and military officers soon appeared, some on 



sledges, some on sk«'ites, and others playing at foot-ball on the iec, and 
he that picked up the hall was rewarded by the Jimperor. 7'hc ball 
was then hung up in a kind of arch, and several mandarins shot at it, in 
passing on skates, with their lums and arrows. Their skates were cut 
ofl' short under the heel, and the fore-part was turned u]) at right angles.” 

Tliose diversions are quite in the spirit of the Tartars, whose; original 
habits were strongly opposed to those of the quiet and efleminatc Chinese, 
However robust and athletic the labouring classes in the southern pro- 
vince of the empire, those wlio arc not supported by bodily exertion are 
in general extremely feeble and inactive. 

Unlike the Ihiropean gentry, they seldom mount on a horse, if not 
of the military profession ; and as nobody who can aiford a chair ever 
moves in any other way, the benefits of walking are also lost to them. 

Nothing surprises a Cliinese gentleman more than the voluntary exer- 
tion which Europeans impost; on th(‘ms(;lvcs for the sake of health as well 
as amusement. Some Cliinese merchants were onct* invited to a ball 
given by the foreign residents at Macao: and afler the dancing was 
finished, one of the native guests gravtdy iiupiircd why tliey did not 
employ their servants to act this fatiguing part for tlit‘m !’*’ 

Much of this inactivity of habit must of course be attributed to tin* 
great heat of the climate during a considerable; portion of the year, wlien 
they would be great sufferers from tlicir sedentary lives, were it not for 
the beneficial custom of living entirely in the ah\ with warm 

clothing, during even the winter months -that is, in the south ; for, to 
the northward, the extreme cold compels them to resort to stoves, 
with closed windows and doors. 

The extremes of heat and cold which ])revail throughout the country 
at opposite seasons of the year, together witli the above-men tiorted cus- 
tom of living in the open air, are the causes which have probably given 
ris(‘ to the marked distinctions that exist between the summer and 
winter dress of the better classes in ('hina. The difference is principally 
shewn by the cap, as elsewlicre noticed. 

♦ III .‘illusion to personal comfort and ease, tJiey say, “ It is better to sit than to 
walk ; — it is better to lie down than to sit ; and still better to sleep than do cither.’^ 
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No* 27. Itint.ic ant i; \ i; iii.u at iiis avocation, wriii iii.s wiioki: ArrAiiATir*!. 
2S, Itini’.kant MxI.u at Ills WORK, WITH w-OKK-in:Nrii, ii\.‘xKit, 

TO(M,S, 1. \M1-, iVc. 

21>. Tu WIA.I.INO RI.ACKSMl I’ll, WITH ANVIL, FIJUNACK, IH'ILOWS, &:<*. 

00. C^IMM.HK UOVTWOMAN CARKAISO A LIIILO UN lllill HACK IN TIIH USUAL 

MOHL. 

01. AN'onir.R IKIAMVOMAN, WITH MOIHLR f)I* TIM’: AIJOVK. 

On the u'a/f arc .sevcrat sjjcrhncns of hntnboo hats amt rush roats^ tvuru hy the lower 
classes in rainy a'ca/hct. 

S/iCvinwns of ytott<ihSt hat rows, /i.m’.v, //ors, rahes, forfis, shovels, sjtadcs, flails, 7natfocks, 
i\o , These iinylevtenls ate, for the most part, sintple and rude. They arc 

■made chit fly of wood, and merely shod with iron. On the trail ate displayed Itctt 
flshiny nets, fuadc of a pecttliar hind of lump; also Jishin^ seoops. 

T'jiis ca.st’ pr(‘S(‘nts to the visiter’s observation some sinpilar specimens 
of ('liinesi' life. Wc have in it an itinerant barber, shoemaker, and black- 
smith, and two lioatwomcn, one of whom is carrying an infant on her 
back. 'Phe barb(*rs in Ohina ar<‘ a numerous class. Every town is 
thronged witli them. According to their records, the number of the 
fnuernity in Canton, in 18;M, was no les.s than 7,»‘J()(>. Tlic reason of 
this large number is, that as the head, as well as the face, is shavem, 
no Chinaman ever shaves liimsclf. The barbers are all ambulatory; and 
no one is allowial to discharge the duties of tonsor until he has obtained 
a license ; each carries his shop on his back, and performs his opera- 
tions tonsorial in the open street. The usual implements are a stool, 
provided with a case of drawer.s, and a kind of tub, with a small char- 
coal furnace and a basin. e have the apparatus here complete. The 
operation is generally performed in perfect silence, a fact meriting the 
attention ol our own practitioners in this way. The razor is a clumsy 
looking affair, but is said to shave sutiiciently well. It is sharpened on 
iron. No soap is used, the beard being softened by the application of 
hot water alone. 
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In addition to the universal shaving operation, they exercise the func- 
tion of shampooing, whicli altogether occupies a considerable time. For 
this latter purpose are employed an ear brush, ear spoon, ear tweezers, 
and eye pearls. These four instruments belong to the barber’s profes- 
sion. The car brush resembles the globular flower of the Acacia, and 
is used after the car spoon, wliich is usually a thin slip of horn. The 
eye pearl is a smcill pellet of coral fastened on the end of a slip of horn, 
and is })asscd under the eye -lid to remove superfluous matter, and often 
doubtless to the injury of the eye. 

’I’he compensation is left entirely to the employer’s generosity ; 
it is commonly from five to ten cash. In passing through the streets of 
Canton, the barbers employ a peculiar call to gain the attention of the 
passing throng. The instrument used resembles a pair of long iron 
tweezers, having the connecting part made thin and broad, so that when 
twanged it will prolong the vibration. All trades in China are licensed, 
and none but a licensed and acknowledged workman can Ixj employed. 

The ambulatory shoemaker, with his rude tools and his enormous 
spectacles, is a study for a painter. He carries with him, in a basket, 
wherever he goes, all his jm])lements, together with Jiis whohi stock in 
trade. A fan and a pipe — without which it would almost seem a 
Chinaman could not exist — complete his equipment. 

The visiter will notice the novel manner in which the shoemaker’s 
spectacles are kept in their place. Tins is effected by no greater expen- 
diture of ingenuity than is involved in passing a loop fastened to the 
ends of the spectacles round each ear. They are sometimes retained in 
their position by silver cords slung over the ears, to which small weights 
arc attached, to preserve the equilibrium. The glasses, or rather crystals 
(for rock crystal, ground with the powder of corundum, supplies the 
place of glass), arc perfectly circular in shape, and of enormous dimen- 
sions, which gives the wearer a very sapient appearance. 

By the side of the honest cobbler we have an itinerant blacksmith, — 
par nohile fratrum. He also, when inclined to try his fortune in a new 
place, stows forge, bellows, anvil, tools, &c., into a basket, wbicli he 
slings over his shoulder, and thus takes up his line of march. This figure, 
with the implements and appliances that surround it, will attract special 
notice. The anvil, instead of having a flat surface, is slightly rounded 







ments used in this operation are a smooth roller of hard wood, and a 




on tlif fo|), which c;mses tin* iron fx) cxfciul more readily nncler ilic 
hammer. 'I'hc bellows is a hollow cvliiidfo, with a j)i.ston so contrived 
that the blast produced by it is eontimioiis ; with these sim[)l(* means 
1 k‘ will repair cast iron vessels when worn into holes — an art, so far 
as we know, not ]n*actiseil by any other nation. 

1’lu‘ in^renuily ol' the (Miinese, as displayed in Ibeir arts and mamifae- 
tiires, is in no way more conspicuous tlian the ready and simple modes in 
wbieli they contrive to abridge labour, and oceasioiially to avail tlunnselves 
of a me<‘banlc’al advai tat^e witlnmi tin* aid of scimitific knoAvled^e. 
“Cliauce (ohser\es Dr. Abel, in his ‘Joiiniar) led me to the shop of a 
blacksmilb, the maker ot various iron instrmnenls, IVom a sword to a lux*. 
Ibis man well under.stood (lie modifyinu^ projicrties of* heat, ami took the 
iullest advaiitai^e ol tl>em in all tin* ])ractical concerns of bis business. 
Jlc was forming a reaping book at the time of niy visit. A large pair 
<j| sltears, having one blade tixed in a heavy block of wood, and the 
other Inrnished with a long handle to serve as a lever, stood beside; him. 
Ilringing a pioec of metal of tlie necessary dimensions from the forgi; at 
a white heat, he ])lac(*d it b(*tween the blades of this instrument, and cut 
it ij)l() the required shape* with equal ease and despatch.” 

fn another instance, a quantity of oil (recently taken from the mill 
wliert* it had been ])resse(l, and contained in a wide shallow vessel) was 
('f)ntinually agitated by a large copper pestle, with wln’ch a lad, for some 
particular ])urposc, gently struck its surface. The fatigue that would 
otherwise have arisetj from the weight of the j)estle, and uniform motion 
ol the arm in using it, was ])revented by the following very simple con- 
trivance a small how of bamboo being lasU;ned to the ceiling imme- 
diately over the vessel containing the oil, the pestle was attached to its 
string, and, tlius susj)end(*d, it received from the slightest touch an 
adequate impulse, while the elasticity of the bow gave it the ncjcessary 
recoil. In this manner it was worked by a boy, who otherwise would 
not have liad strength to manage the pesth;. 

In like manner the ingenuity of the Chinese, as ap])lied to their in- 
dustrious arts, dilibrs in most instances from our own. 

Their mode of calendering cotton and other goods is j)(;ciiliar, and 
is illustrative of the genc?ral principle as regards labour. The instru- 
ments used in this operation are a smooth roller of hard wood, and a 
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large stone shaped as in the annexed drawing, the bottom of which is 
liiglily polished. 

I’he article to be calendered is placed nj)on a smooth plank resting 
on the floor ; at one end is laid the roller, and on this is placed the stone, 
which is set in motion by a man treading upon the /torns of the stone, 
and throwing his whole weight from side to side in a rolling motion. 
The of)erati(m is simple and easily elfeeted, 

I'lie female figures in tliis ease represeni a large class in Cliina, viz., 
the boat women. Tliesc ])eople will l)c hcrcal((‘r described. On<' of 
them has an infant on her back, who finds a convenient handle to liold 
by in her long plaitc’d cue ; her companion carries ;i paintc'd block of 
wood, resembling a gourd, w'hich it is usual to attach to tin* hacks 
of young children wlio live in the boats, to ])rcvent them from sinking, 
in case of falling overboard, till help ean be afforded. In the hand of 
the former is a very well constructed umbrella (yn chay^, made of oiled 
paper. 

I’he huge l)am])oo hats susj)ended on the wall of this ease deserve 
to be nolieed. The bamboo is as useful to the (Uiinese as the rein- 
deer is to the Laplander. Of this gigantic grass, or rei^cl (anmdo 
bamlwii) lliere are nmnerous varieties, and the ns(*s to which it is 
applied are (piite as varion*^. The jointed stems not nnfn'Cjuently 
exceed 100 feet in h(*ighl, vvilli a diameter of a foof near Ihc* ])ase. It is 
of the most rapid growth, clotlu'd, especially ;it the top, witli copious 
dark green foliage, and literally constitutes forests, and is one of the 
most extensively useful of all ])laiits in (^hina. Hats, baskets, shields, 
umbrellas, ornamental furniture, measures, ropes, pa})er, ])oles for 
scaflulding, temporary tlieatres, cSrc., are constructed (d bamboo. 'J lie 
young shoots are used lor food, Ix'ing boiled, and sweetmeats arc some- 
times made of th(!m. The small branches serve as ])ip(’-stems ; and for 
every purpose wluncin strength, combined with lightness, is required, 
they are admirably suited, being formed ujxm the same principles as the 
bones of birds. Farmers make great use of the bamboo, many of tlieir 
implements being formed of it; and a sdieious concretion (fabaslieer), 
found in the joints, is an item in the Chinese materia inedica. 

I’he rush cloak upon the wall, made of the leaves of the bamboo, is 
called by the natives “ So e,’’ “ a garvwht of leaves and is worn in rainy 



weather, 'I'he }ioor wear a coarse kind ; f^overiiment couriers wear a 
finer sort, whicli are compressed into a small compass when not Wf)rn. 
I’ljihrellas also, made ot‘ reeds and bamboo leaves are used in rainy 
weatJier, and as a protection from the sun, by the kee])ers of stalls 
for the sale of articles in the o})cn air. 

Tlie most cursory account of the Celestial Jbnpire should include 
some notice of‘ its ai;ricullure. (3f all classes wlio labour with their 
hands, the husl)an(lman is there the most honoured, being accounted 
s(‘C()iid only to tlie lifc’n ti of the lealm. ICothing ajipears so strongly to 
have roused the wonder of tin' early missionaries to China, as the agri- 
eultnral skill of tin* natives; and in nothing, perha])s, did they so much 
indulgt" in (‘xagg('ralion, as in tlieir accounts of it. Jhit whatc .or ahatcj- 
incnts truth may recpiin* to he made from their glowing descriptions, 
tlierc can haidly be a doubt that iJie Chinese manage to gel more out 
of an acre ofground than anj’ othc'r nation, the Knglish alone excepted. 

it is stated, on the authority of Amiot, lliat tlie cultivated lands of the 
country amount to about 72,500 linglish acres. This immense 

territory is divided into patches of a few acres each, generally owned by 
the occupants. A rigid economy of soil is ])raetised. With (he excep- 
tion of the roy.-d gardens at l*ekin, no land in tlie emjiire is taken u|> witli 
parks or ])leasiir<‘-gromuls. Of meadows llien^ arc none ; of pasture- 
grouncN scai cely any. The few ruminating animals, scattered thinly over 
the country, gather a scanty subsistence, as liest they may, on mountains 
and marshes unfit for cultivation. As wlieel carriages are seldom used 
bill in the noith, the highways are hut a few feel wide, and nothing is 
tbrowm away there. No ienees are allowed to eneumher the soil — no 
jiedg(is to prey u])oii its strength. Sepulchres are always on hills too 
barren for cultivation. A narrow Joot-palh sc'parates neighbouring 
farms, and pDreelain landmarks define more permanently their respcjclive 
limits. J^h'en the sterile mountains ar^ terraced into fertility, and glow 
with ripening barv(;i>ts, intermingled with the brilliant foliage of cluster- 
ing fruit trees. 

But tlieir economising of the soil is not more rigid, than the methods 
arc new and various by whicli they seek to prescirve or renovate its 
strength. Necessity may here truly be said to have been the mother of 
invention. Rvery conceivable substance, possessing any enriching 



(jualiiics, is here convcrh'cl into a manure. Not only lime, ashes, diiii** 
of animals, Me,, Init hair of all kinds, barbers' sJiavinjijs, horns and bones 
redneed to powder, soot, nijjjht soil, tlio cakes that remain aftcjr the 
expression of their vegetable oil ; plaster ot* old kiteliens, ami all kinds 
of vei*elablt‘ and animal rcjfuse, are amoii” the substances used as ma- 
nures. These are all carefully collected and husbanded, btdn*^ Irecpiently 
kept in cisterns eoiislnicted for the purpose, or in (‘artlu'ii vt\ss(*ls sunk 
in the ground, where, coveri'd with straw to prevent evaju>ralion, and 
diluted with a sullicient quantity of water, they are left to undergo the 
piitrefaeliv(; terment.al ion, after whieh they an' aj)pli(*d to the land. 

'I'lie C'hinese understand 'well the enriching eiiect of fre(|uent ])lougli-- 
ings.^ Horses or oxen are rarely attached to their jilonghs ; more 
commonly a small s])eeies of hufialo, and oftener still men and vvomi'ii, 
h'rt'fpienlly th(‘ plough is not used at all, the spadi* and lioe suj)j)lying its 
phie(‘. In th(i irrigation of' their lands, tliey disjday gri'ut ingenuity and 
diligence. Their numerous rivers arc here ol' essential ntility. 

In no country in the world is agriculture more en(*ou raged or deemed 
more honourable than in China. Not only does llu* l‘hnpi;ror himself 
plougli a ])ieee of land once a y(‘ar in public (in imitation of Shin-ming, 
“/Ac diriuv hushaudman '^ but he is looked uj) to as ju'Ciiliarly the 
patron and father of those wdio cultivaU' the soil, and iij)on him devolves 
Ji peculiar res])oiisihilll y in invoking the gods, as will he by the 

following ]UMyer, offered up by the present I'hiiperor, Taou-Kwang, 
during llie dearth of 18;52. 

“ 1, the minister of Heaven, am placed over mankind, and made 
responsible for keeping the world in ortler and trampiillsiiig the ]K*opl(‘. 
Hnable as 1 am to .slee]) or eat with composure, scorched witli grief, 
and trojubling with anxiety, still no genial and copious showers liav(' 
<hiscended. 1 ask myself wlicthcr, in sacrificial services, 1 have been 
remiss ; w'hether pride and prodigality have had a place in iny heart, 
s])ringing up there unobserved ; whether from length of time 1 have 
become candess in the aliairs of government ; wliether 1 have uttered 


♦ Sir .losi'ph Hciiiks expresses Iiis siiiprise lli.il this prineiple is not turned to 
H;re;in*r account hy the Europeans. Repeated plougliings are almost the only fei- 
tilising proc(‘>s known among the Hindoos. 



nrev(‘reiit words ami dcscrvod rc])ivlu‘nsion ; whether perlbet equit y 
lias been attained in eonlerring rewanls and inllieting punishments; 
whether, in raising mausoleums and laying out gardens, 1 hav(i dis- 
tressed the people and wasted property; whether, in the ajqioiiitnu'nt, 
of olfieers, I have failed to obtain tit persons, and thereby rendered 
government vexatious to the peojde ; Avhelher the oppressed have found 
no means of ap])eal ; whellu'r the largesses conferred on the afUieted 
southern provinces were jiropinly applied, or the people left to die in 
the ditches. Prostrate, 1 beg impi‘rial Heaven to pardon my ignorance 
and duliiess, and to grant me self-rcnovatiou ; for myriads of innocent 
])eople are iiivol\ed hy me, a singh^ man. T\1y sins are so numerous, 
that it is hopeless to esea])e tludr conseijuences. 

“ Summer is past, and autumn arrived — to wait longer is impossilile. 
Prostrate, I implore imperial Heaven to grant a gracious deliverance.” 

Itiee is their stajile grain. They always olitain tw'o crops a year out 
of tlicir laml ; sometimes thr(‘e. AVhen a third is not rais(*d, the soil is 
n(‘verthe!ess again taxed in the production of pulsi% groims, potatoes, 
and other vegetables. Millet is extensively cultivated. As in Judea of 
old, the women of China labour on tin* farms etjually wdlh tlie men. A 
stout and healthy w'ife is therelbre a great desideratum with a (^liina- 
inan, and the “ working wives of Keang~se”are said to he held in high 
estimation throughout llu‘ provinces 

h'or furtlic*r remarks on the eultnre of rice we are indebted to J. V, 
!)a\ies, J‘Lsq., from wliosc^ able work on China and the C’liincse we 
extract the following : — 

“ The rice grown by tlie Chinese* is of a much larger grain than 
that which is common in India, and consists principally of two sorts, 
the wdiite or line, and the red or coarser kinds. They have a great 
prejudiee in favour of their own native produce ; but, wdien it is scarce, 
are* ready enough to purchase what comes from abroatl. The Cantem 
giwermnent encourages the impeirtatioii of foreign rie;e hy exempting 
tlie shijis which bring it from port e^harges ; hut this advantage is in a 
great, measure* rendered nugatory by tlie dishonesty and exactions of 
tlie lower mandarins, who have sometimes eause*d shijis to iiroceed no 
lurtlii*r than lantm, where the rice* 1ms been sold to ceiasting junks. 
At other times, however, this mode of avoiding a portieui of the heavy 
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expenses of the Cniitoii riv(‘r lins cx*cusioneil iin importation of from 
ir», ()()() to 20,000 Ions in s]ii[)S of various nations — a small (piantit}^ 
aJ!(*r all, for the demands of an enormous po])ulation. A eonsiderable 
qnantit}^^ ol\!i.raiii is used for fermented liquors and for tlislillalioji. Tlu* 
mandarins are such bad poiitieal eeonomists as frequently to prohibit, 
when then' an' fears of seareity, the appro]niation of ”;rain to these 
purposes, beini^ ij>;norant that, if really required for food, the ]u-ice 
would ])revent its eonversion to th(‘ otlier j)urpos(‘ : and, above all, that 
such a use of it always maintains a surplus siipply, wh.ieh may b(* 
resorted to in any ease of extrt'iuily. 'I'hc* ])ioueh usi d in riei* cultivation 
is of the simplest constnieliou. A sharp eoultc'r, or blade, in front of 
the share, is found needh'ss, as tlu' irroniid is of a lij^ht loamy deserij)- 
tion, and llu'v nevc'r have to cut through turf. 'I’he plough is in some 
]jarts of the eountry, drav\ii through the soil hy human streni*!!! ; in 
others by oxen, ass<‘s, and innles, >oked to^t'llier indiseriniinafely. 
'J’he plou^hshan* ((‘rininates at tlu' Iniek in a eur\t‘, wdiieh s(‘rves as a 
mould board to turn aside* tlu* earth. In tluj (’anton ])ro\lnce the soil 
of the riec* (ield> is ])lou<»;hed hy means (»f a small bufVah), of a dark i^rey 
or slate colour, ealh'd hy the (’5hiiies(' shw iiy-u(*w', ‘water ox,’ from its 
propensity ibr muddy shallows, where if w^allow's in the mire, witli 
habits more allic'd to some of the f)ach\di‘rmatous than tiie ruminating' 
tribes. When sullieienl rains ]iav<* falh'ii in !*])iing to allow' the rice 
fields to he laid und(*r W’ater, they arv* .subj<*eted to the jilough in tliat 
condition, the bnlfalo and Ids driver wading througli the w'et and slime 
up to tluir knees — an oj>eration to which the ‘w’ater ox’ is admirably 
fitt(‘d by nature. AftcT this, a rake or harrow', with a single row of 
tec'th, and frequently f* man standing on it, is dragged through tlu? soil 
in order to break the lumps and clear the ground. 

“ The lice is first of all sow'n in a small jiatch duly prepared and 
flooded witli w'..ter, and subsequently transplanted to the fields wdiere it 
is to grow'. A short time previously to being sown tlie s(*ed is immersed 
in liquid mamin*, wliieb jiromotes its future growth, and renders it less 
liable to worms or insects. In two or three days after being committed 
to the ground, the young shoots app(*ar, of a beautiful light green colour, 
and when they ]iav(j reached a projier height, they are removed to the 
fields which have been prepared for their reception. The process of 
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transplanting exhibits a division of labour that is pt^rfect, one person 
takes up the shoots about six inehes in length, and hands them to 
another, who convevs them to their destination. Ihey are there 
receiveil by ajiotlier p:trtv of labourt*rs, .standing aiikh* deej) in mud and 
wal('r, some of whom dibble holes, into whieh they dro]> tlie ])hiuts by 
si\es, v^ bile others follow to settle the earth about the roots; the dis- 
taiiei's between llu'se tufts ])eiiig six or eight inehes t'voy way. The 
field is tlien kej)t iloodeil according to its wants, or to the circumstances 
of the season; atid atiy unusual defici(‘ncy of w' a ter is ofeoiirse fatal to 
a grain wliieli, from its nature, the planters of South Carolina call 
‘sw'amp se(’d/ 

“ 'The fields are wei'ded and oilier w’ise attended to between seed time 
and harvest; and when the ri(‘e, by Inrning yellow, is knowm to be 
]icarly ripe, tlu' water is gradually drawn off, so that ]>y the end of .lune 
or beginning of.hdy, wln'ii it is time to reaji, lli(» fields are nearly dry. 

“'flu* lulls of grain art* cut singly near the ground, by means of a 
spt'cies of sickle or crotiked knife, and then carried olf in bundles or 
sheaves to be tbrashed. 'I’he floor (*mploycd for this ]>urpose is of 
liardened eartb, eitlier witli or without an admixture of lime. 1'hc 
grain lias hetm said to be trodden out by catlh* sometimes, but tlie most 
usual impleiiicnt for thrashing is the common jMirojiean flail. They 
have a winnowing maeliint* ])reeisely like ours, and this seems to be the 
best evidence for the fact,* that we borrowed this useful invention from 
them. To get rid of the lenueious husk of the rictJ, it is pounded in 
stone mortars (see No. 822), of whieli the cone-shaped pestles are 
work(‘d by liorizontal levers attached to them. A whec*! moved by 
water turns a cylinder, to whose eireumfereiice are attached cogs which, 
nie(*ting the extremities of the levers, strike them down alternahdy, and 
thus raise the pestles at tlie other (md ; a similar process is also effected 
by the feet. 

“For the second crop of rice the ground is immediately cleared of 
the old stubble and roots, and laid again under water ; fresh plants are 
inserted as before, and the harvest is gathered in November. When 

♦ A model was cuiricd from (niiiia to Holland; ami from Holland the first 
specimen reached Ijcith. 
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otli(*r i^rains are sown, it is not by broad cast, Init by the drill method, 
with :i view to economising tlie seed. One drill ])longh was observed 
by Mr. l>.nrow, difiereiit from the rest. ‘ It consisted of two parallel 
poll's of wood, shod at the lower extremities with iron to open the 
furrows ; these poles were placed upon whi'els ; a small hopper was 
attached to each pole, to drop the seed into the furrows, which were 
covered with earth by a transverse ])iece of wood fixed behind, that just 
swej>t (he surface of the ground.’ 'Fhe third annual crop obtaineil from 
till' land consists of pnlsi', greens, and other vegetables, obtained during 
the dry ami cold winter montlis. At tins period thi' rice fields ni!ar 
Macao produce an abundance of potatoes, ]H‘as, and cabbages, for which 
the Chimse summer in that latitude would be too Ju>l and rainy. In 
lieu of a sj)ade they use a large lieavy iriui hoe, which is a more 
expeditions hul far less efiicient instrument, as it hardy turns the earth 
to half the depth of the other. ’Miis hoe serves them insti'ad of every 
variety of tool, for weeding, trenching, digging, or whatever may he the 
operation required.” 

'riie jjlough of the ( hiiu'se, though vi*rv sin)])le in its constrnetion, 
has at different times Jissumed a variety of sliaj)(‘s ; one i^f their best 
consists of eb'ven parts, namely, tbe base, share, mouhl-])oard, beam, 
bandlo, fori*-braee, regulator, bolt, stud -braci*, sliare-hract*, wbipple- 
tree or ears, There is no coulter, and the “ mould-hoard ’’ is of iium 
'riie fore-brace is edli'd “ tlie arrow” of Ihi* pbuigh ; it seems never to 
be inortieed into llie Ix’am, but to be fastened to it by awitbe or tbojig, 
while ai;other one ])asses around it, and the handle (about half way 
between the base and beam) lashing them together; this latter one, the 
regulator, is contractiid or loosened by the bolt, by wliieh it is twisted 
or untwisted. 

'riie Cliiiiese name for rice is “ Me,” when out ol‘ the busk ; when 
boiled “Fan,” With them it is tbe “ slaif of life.” 

No good land is ever restTved in CJiina for ])asliire, wbicb in fact 
can scarcely l)e considered as forming a dt'partment of their liushandry. 
Tbe lew cattle that they have are turned out only upon waste lands, 
which are never improved by any sort of artificial manuring or dressing. 
'I’o tins must j)artly be ascribed the poor and stunted appearance of 
llieir cows and horses. TJic flesh of flocks and lierds is scarcely 
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tiistcd except hy tiie rich ; and llie Chinese* do not nse either milk, 
butter, or cheese. 

Not only has it Iuhui the care of th<j proven iment, IVoin the earli(‘st 
allies, to *<ivo ev(*ry direct (Micoura^jeinent to tillaj^e, and to the produc- 
tion of food (jjrrain) for niaii alone, but theie liave always existed some 
absurd prejudices and maxims a‘:f€'iinst an exteiuhal consumption o( 
fh'sh food. I'he ])enal codt* denounces severe punislmient against those 
who kill their own cattle without an express license. 

It is a well known jirinciple, that whore tillae^e exists to a consider- 
able extent, tlie r(*nt of land reserved tor pasture must, in ])ro])orLion to 
its i^oodness, be equal to that of land employed in prodiieinf^ j^rain ; and 
this, under a rice <‘nltivalion, where tliree ero[)s per aninim, or two of 
rice and oin* of vegetables, arc said sometimes to be obtained, must have 
sncli an obvious (‘ffecl in raising tbe com])arative price of meat, as must 
iliscoiirag(‘ its consumption among a frugal ])eo])le like the Cliinesu, even 
without tin* intervention of any positive Jaw, 

'riiere is accordingly no ])eople in tin* world (tbe Hindoos excepted, 
and tlu'v use milk) that eonsumt's so little meat, or so mucb fish and 
vegetable food; nor, again, is t-liere any conntry in wdiich fewer cattle 
arc enqiloved tor tbe purposes ol' draft anil burthen. 

In tbe southern jiarts of tin* em])ire, tberetbre, beasts of carriage and 
draft, witii (be exception of a few miserable riding Jiorses and buUaloes 
for ])loiiglung, are nearly unknown. 

Towards Tekin and the borders of 'J’artary the ease becomes 
altered ; but tbe gri'ut w'all may still bt* considiTt'd, geninally, as tbe 
boundary tliat separates two people, one of them exclusively pastoral, 
and the idlier as exclusively tillers of the earth. 

Notwithstanding the immeiisity of labour bestowed on thi* cultivation 
of tbe earth — and the Chinese agriculturists are like ants or bees in 
respi'ct to botli their number and industry -it si'cms incapable of 
snstainiug the swarming population of tlie empire. Hence every 
harbour, Jake, river, and stream of w'batever ilcvscription, are literally 
thronged and darkened by fishermen. 

Oil tbe lakes in tlie vicinity of the southern branch of tlie great 
canal, are tliousands of small boats and rafts, whose owners euqdi/y tlu* 
celebrated iisliiiig bird ol the Chinese, a s|)ecics ol* pelican, in 



their piscatory excursions. This bird is instructed in the art of supply- 
ing his inastcjr with fish in great abundance, and so well are they 
trained to the sport, that at a given signal th(!y plunge into the water, 
and S(il(loin rise to tlie surface w'ilhout their j)rey. Tliose birds that 
liavti not yet received their full education, are subjected to a ring placed 
round their throats to prevent their swallowing Jiny portion of their 
labours. 

I'hc Chinese eat nearly every kind of fish, and the ingenious and 
novel methods resorted to for alluring and entrapping tlieir victims, 
from iJie smack that ventures out 50 or 100 miles trom the coast, to tlxe 
simple hook and n(‘t of the tankca woman, barely suflice to supply the 
demand. Nor do they forget or omit to take care that the waters 
be not, as it were, de])0]uilated by these ceaseless ravages. Tlu'v take 
the utmost pains to coll(‘cl the spawns of fishes, and to deposit them in 
eonvenient places for breeding. 


“ Such is their toil, aiul Midi their busy jiains, 

As exercise the bees in tlowery ))Iains, 

AVhen winter past, and suiiiiiier scarce hej^un, 

Invites them lorth to labour iu the snu.” 

On each side of this recess is suspended a tablet, the oni* bearing the 
inscription, would he rich, rear the fivf, domcsfic animal a, viz., 

jyii/s, cows, sheep, fowls, doc/s — the other reads thus, “ /.aboar induces 
reflection, and reflection virtue."' 







A til.NTI.KMAN IN A MF.IIAN, rAltUli:!) BV TWO BKAKEKS. 

Sl.KAANT IN Al n.MlAM'E WIMI I.WlI.ltN. 

CllINLi.1'. lOMI'I.I.V.I'.NTAItY CAItU ON TUI. tt VI. I.. 


'I'lii.s ciisc, in (lepili, is aliotil (lift averiif'e wiillli of tlic .s(rftO(..s in 
( aritoii, aiul is nearly filled liy a scdaiif in wliieli llie owner is conilbrt- 
ahly .sv'ated, while lie* is borne gently alon^ by a eonple of* eooliv's, A 
body .servaid is in attendance, w'bo walks by the side of (be .'ordly chair, 
having in his light hand a lan(ei-n ('I'ang lung), such as is n.sed when 
walking on(, wi(hout which no jierson can appear in the streets after 
dark ; on il i.s inserihed the name ainl rank of (he owner. 'I’lie interior 
of (he setlan is just large enough for the eonveiiient reception of a single 
oeeupanl. 1ns(eafl of panels, (he sides arc covert'. I wi(h a coloured 
silk for lightness, ;intl (here is an additional covering of oil-cloth, to be 
used in ca.se of rain. Two bearers place the light elastic jxiles upon 
their shoulders, and niov(>, sometimes at considerable sjieed, with 
measured (read, and a very steady motion. ’J’lie sedan looks like the 
very home of comfort and re])o.se. 'J’ho illustrious Kalsbiff never took 
“mine ease in mine inn” more luxuriously (ban the rich Chinaman in 
his vaunted .sedan. This vtihicle i.s much used by the wealthy, and 
affords almost the only mode of land travelling known, the horse being 
rarely, though somelimes employed. Wheel carriages arc but little 
used in China, especially in (he southern and eastern parts, and in the 
vicinity of large rivers, where boats are made to serve in their stead. 
J'rivatc gentlemen are allowed only two bearers; the host of civil 
officers, four ; viceroys, eight ; while the Emperor’s dignity requires 
sixteen. Mandaiins are preceded by meii bearing pendant banners, 
with the inscription (Tsin tow keu), i.e., “Clear the road” (see 
No. 121(5) ; oUiers carry a hanging tablet (Tcaou pae), setting forth the 
name and dignity of (he mandarin. Gongs are frequently sounded by 
the servants in attendance, to give notice of the approach of civil oflicers 
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and others, wlio an* dislingiiislied by t!u' numl)er of strokes given al 
certain intervals. 

TJie sedan chair (Keaon), has often b(‘en a lione of contention 
l)et\ve(‘n the foreign inercb inls and the native authorities. The former 
liav(;, again and again, demanded earnestly the privilege of using it ; 
the latter have as vigorously resisted the demand, and liilherto with 
success. 

'I’he following rules observed by ju'rsons of distinction in formal 
visits, although rather long, may be interesting to tlie general reader : — 

Sup])osinga (-hinese is about to visit a frientl. In* jirotnires a crimson 
card, and on the lower half of it writ(‘s, “Your friend C'lieung Kingshan 
bows his head in salutation.” Or he simply writes his nanu' on the 
upper half of the card at the right side, or in place* of writing it, lie 
may have^ it stamped, lie then puts on his rohe.s and ea]), takes his 
seat in a sedan, or mounts Ins horse, or ]K*iha])S goes on foot, and pro- 
ceeds to pay his visit. If he has a servant in attendaiiee, the servant 
precedes him, and knocking at llie gate*, says aloud, “ The gentleman 
Oheung Kingshan has come to ])ay a visit,” at tin* same* time pres(‘nting 
his master’s card. The servant of the liost then receives the card, and 
carries it into the house, and presents it to his master, who, if he does 
not wish to receive company, says, “ Stay the gentl(‘man\s approach.” 
llis servant imm(?dial(*ly ret urns, and standing bedside tlie visiter's .sedan, 
(rc'turiiing the ctird, and bending tbe knee), says, “ Stay the genlle- 
man's ap])roach.” The visi((ir accordingly turns, and goes homewards. 
Hut if the master says, “ Invite him to come in,” tlie servant goes out 
and commands the centre door to be opened. 'J'be gentleman tb(‘n 
comes fortli to receive the visiter, bows, and invites him to enter, 'riu'y 
ascend the hall together, and take their seats as Jiost and guest. 

I'he guest (perhaps) says, “ Jt is a long lime since we met, and I 
have now come, sir, to pay my respects,” 

The host replies, “ I am unworthy the honour you have taken the 
trouble to do me. 1 hojie, sir, you are well.” “ Very well, 1 thank 
you,” rejoins the guest. At this time the servants present betel and 
tea ; and after th(‘se, pipes, with tobacco for smoking, are lirouglit in. 

The guest again says, “ 1 beg you will mention my name to her 
ladyship, your mother, and present my eonipliinenis and host wishes,” 



'Tlic liosl ro|)li<*s, “ 1 thfnik you, you are vory kind, luit my iuoIIku* is 
unworlliy oC su(d» attouliou. Does your luui()ur(‘d mollu'r,” adds thr 
liosl, “Lnj<»y good '^I’he guest replies, “1 am luucli obliged 

for your kind inquiries : leeenily she has btuui very unwf'll.*’ 

Tlie host says, “ Tliis is a mattiu- ot‘ course witli a person of ad- 
vanced age ; pray, what is tlie ag(‘ of your par(*ut ? " “ J ler age this year 

is seveut Y-(iue.” The liost fiirth(‘r adds, “ It was said by tbe aiieieuts, 

‘ few reach threeseori* yc'ars and ten :* I jn-esnme your aged mother has 
a very good constitution.'' “ Very good iiub'ed, I tliank yoii,’^ says 
I he guest, and tlieii iiupiires “ I low many sons, sir, have been pre- 
sented to yon ^ " 'file liost aitsw'ers, I am an unibrtiinate man, and 
have l)iit om* poor hoy," 

“ 1 rememhej:,’' says the guest, “ that fornitnly 1 came to your 
ht)nse to celebrate tbe birtli of a son; 1 eaimoL r(*alise Unit six years 
have since ela])sed ; I sn])j)ost* tbe boy is already h‘arning to read." 

This year," says tb(‘ host, “ be eommeneed going to school.” 
Again, it is asked, “ Since your son has grown up to boyhood, 1 
have not seen him ; lie must, I think, he very ajU, in learning, is he not ? " 
“ III' possesses only ordinary abilities," is the rc‘ply. The guest 
■says, “ 1 beg yon wall let me see him." I'he master of the liouse then 
liids a si‘rva.nt go to the study, and ask the lad to make his appearance, 
'file boy follows tlu' servant into the ball, and tlu' host, pointing to the 
visiter, says, “This is my honoured friend CJieung ; come up before him, 
m.ike your boiv, and ask him liow he does." I’he child then turning to 
him, says, “ Honoured friend;" ami in a hurried manner kneels down 
belbre iiini, and makes a low bow'. 

1 'he guest iinmedialtdy reaches forward, raises him up, and bows in 
letnrn for his salutation. The boy then takes his stand at a respectful 
distance, with his face turned tow^ards the guest ; who addressing his 
lather, says, “The boy really possesses superior intelligence, and will 
perpetuate tlui literary rej)utation of tbe family." I'be host replies, 
“Tlie ri'j)utation of our family is not great ; high expectations are not to 
he entertained of him ; if he can only gain a livelihood, it will be enough." 
“ You are quite too inodtist," says tlie guest ; “ I beg 3^011 will let liim 
return to his studies in the .school -room." ^riie boy bows to tlie guest, 
saying, “ Pray excuse me," and immediately retires. 
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Then the conversation being ended, tlie guest rises and announces 
his departure, and says, “ Another day I will come again to receive 
your counsel.’’ Tlie host says, “Ah! j^ou do me too much honour, 1 
ought rather to wait on you fo-morrow.” 

“ You are very kind,” says the guest ; “ Good bye.” “ Good bye,” 
responds the host. The servant now goes out, preceding his master, 
and orders the sedan to Ix^ made ready, which is tilted up behind and 
down before, so that the shafts are brouglit low ; the visiter sl(‘ps in 
between the sliafts, and moves backward and sits down in ibe sedan, and 
the bearers raise it up on their shoulders. The guc‘St now seated in tlie 
S(‘dan, bends forward, gently bowing his liead, says, “ Jh*ay, sir, go back ; 
go back.” ’J'he host standing at the door, his bands joined together, 
says, “ (Hood by(‘.’' Tlie sedan moves oif, and the gentleman retires into 
his house, — Such are the outlines of the general etiquette observed in 
paying visits. 


A CHINKSE COMPLIMENTARY CARD. 


Upon tlic wall at tlie back of this case, is suspended a eomjdimentary 
or valedictory card, or ticket, addressed to the owner of this collection 
upon his leaving China, it was presented by tlie Tae llo-shang (abbot 
or superior) of the temple Ilae-cliwang-sze, at J (onan. The centre of 
the card is a bright crimson, and the border is embellished with numerous 
figures and devices. Its dimensions, 13 feet in length by 8 feet in 
width, is indicative of the esU*em and respect which it is intended to 
convey. 
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CAr5E V'JIIIo 

THE PAVILION. 

Tiir INTERIOR OF A CiiiNEsn ornti.kman’s summer residence. 

Several rir.uuKs, UEi'REsr.NTiNa their mode of paying and receiving 

VISIT.S. 

Fu UNITURE. 

Embroidered lanterns. 

Large porcelain jars on carved pedestals. 

Tuts is a larj^c apartment, forming thu termination of the saloon, 
from which it is separated by what may bc» called a species of carved 
net-work. The carving penetrates entirely through the wood {laurus 
camphoi^a, camphor wood, called by the Chiniise “ chang iniih *'),* 
and represents figures of animals, birds, flowers, fruits, &c. The colours 
of this open work are as gay, rich, aiid even gorgeous, as gilding and 
paint can make them ; yet so skilfully are they dis])osed, so well do they 
blend and harmonise, that their effect is altogether agreeable. The room 
thus enclosed is a perfect fac-simile of an apartment in a wealthy China- 
man’s dwelling. 

In cither opposite corner of the apartment are placed a large square 
carved table of hard wood, with marble tops, and hangings of embroidered 
velvet, on which a servant has placed some fruit for the refreshment of 
the guests. On the right of these stands a long high table similar 
to our sideboards, for the reception of ornaments, upon which rests 
ornamental stands and fruit. On each side of the apartment are chairs 
of a corresponding style and make, alternately arranged with small tea 
stands, with a footstool for eacli chair, besides flower-pots, cuspadors, 
porcelain stools, embroidered silk lanterns, &c., &c., while at the extreme 
end of the apartment is an aperture in the wall, of an oval form, sur- 
rounded with a carved and gilt fretwork, corresponding with tlie exterior: 


* The camphor tree grows to a large size in the province of Kcang-se. 
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tliroii^li (his doorway is soon a prrspoclivi* viow of ('hiiu'so soiMiory. 
Doorways of this description are common in China, and arc of difTcrcnt 
devices, some Ixnnp; circidar, others oval, wliile some arc in the lorm of 
a mulberry leaf, with the sttan resting upon tht‘ ground. On each side 
oi’ this entrance is a superb china vase, about seven feet liigh including 
the stand, which is also of hard wood, ami richly carved. These arc {)f 
a, size and beauty such as we rarely meet with in this country, 'i'hcy 
arc covered with a ])rofusion of charaeteristie figures, among wliicii tlie 
imperial dragon holds a distinguished place. In them an* placed a 
variety of their favourite flowcTS and a large fan of peacocks' feathers. 

'riie walls are hung with a variety of decorations, chiefly long silken 
scrolls, with maxims ; and the tabU*s arc covered with a ])rofusion of 
ornamental articles. 

'riicrc are six figures in the pavilion, intended to represent tlie modi; 
of paying and receiving visits. Visiting is eondiietc*d by tlie C-hiiiesi! 
with great formality, hlendc-d with much urbanity. Tea, betel, and 
tobacco, and frequently swcetmt*ats or dried fruits, an* served on tlicse 
occasions, but the visiter is at liberty to decline them if he pleases, 
without any breach of good feeling, hut this, however, is not often the 
ease. 

Tlie common mode of salutation is to join the closed liands, and lift 
them tw'ice or tlirice towards the head, saying, “ JJanu — fsiitfjf, Isinif ; " 
that is, “7\re you well Hail, hail!” and at other times, the words 
“ Soo yoHjf fang wingf or, “ / have hcrciofora thought with veneration on 
your fragrant name f the latter said to persons of whom they have 
before lieanJ, on first meeting them. 

Few nations make use of so many compliments as the Chinese. 
Rowing, kneeling, and prostrating themselves are the diilerent grades of 
respect they shew towards each other. Confucius taught the strictest 
observance of rites and cer(?monies as the only means of refining the 
manners, llis doctrine has become tlie law of the empire, and the 
whole nation is anxious to make up, by outward politeness at least, 
for any want of sincerity. 

Every relation of life lias its ceremony, the due observance of whicli 
constitutes tlie perfection of man. 

I'hc ceremony attending an invitation to dinner is somewhat formal, 
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and may be interesting t(i many readers. The iiivitation is conveyed 
some ilays before by a crimson-coloured ticket, on which is inscribed 
the time appointed, and the guest is entreated to bestow “ Ihc tllinKina^ 
fiou of his presenvr," At other times the plirasc, “ / hai o prepared jan e 
tea, ancLwait for pour coiupantf to converse, " 

in piM'fonning the Ko-low, or prostration, a ceremony which origi- 
nateil in early times, and is perpetuated in the homage whicdi children 
j>ay to tlieir parents, and the pc'ople to their sovc'reign and their deities, 
tilt' modus operand} has varied undt‘r diflereiit djma.stics ; the present for- 
mula is three knei'lings and nine knockings of the head to thi' ground 
{san kwei kew k'oie!), 

'J’he good traits in llu‘ Chiiuse character, amongst themselves, 
observes Doctor Morrison (whosi' long residence in that eoimliy 
ailbrded him ample opportunity of l)(‘comiug lamiliarly ac(piainted 
with their true cbaracler), arc mildiKss and tirhauilp ; a a'Ish to shetv 
that their conduct is n asouahfe, and (/encraifp a (viHirffness to ai(ld to 
adult appears so; doeiUlp, indusfrp, sahordiaath.a of juniors, re.speel for 
the aped and for parents, aeknoadedpint/ the claims tf ftuor kind red ; these 
are tlie virtues of juiblie opinion, which, of course, are, in jiarticular 
cases, often more shew than reality. 

rolileiicss and aifability, kindness and generosity, constitute the true 
cliaiacter ot a well-bred Chine>e, and hospitality is a virtue frequently 
exercised anmngst them. 

'file following deseri])ti(ni of a ('liinese dinni'i*, fiom tin* ])en of 
C'ajitain La])la(;(», of the Vrcnch navy, although rather a long extract, 
is given with so mueh of the eharacterislie vivacity of his eountrymen, 
and so well conveys the //r.s/ iinjircssion of* a scene not often witnessed by 
Jhiropeans, that it is intnuluecd without further apology : — “ The first 
course was laid out in a great number of saucers of painted porcelain, 
and eimsisted of various rtdisbes in a cold state, as salted earth-worms, 
prepared and dried, but so cut up that 1 fortunately did not know what 
they were until 1 swallowed them ; salted or smoked fish and bam, both 
of them cut into extremely small slices; besides which there was what 
they called Japan leather, a sort of darkish skin, hard and lough, witli 
a strong and far from agreeable tiistc, which seemed to have bec'ii 
macerated in water for some time. All these el etrteras, including 

if 
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amon^ the nambi'r a liqtior Avbich \ rc'cognisc'd to h(» soy, made from a 
Japan boan, ainl lon^^ sinn* adopt'd by tin* wino-drinkors of Euro])e 
to revive* llieir fadi‘d a])p(‘titi*s or tastes, weTO used as seasoniii*^ to a 
"rent nund>c'r of ste\vs which were cenitained in bowds, and succeeded 
each other uninlcvniptedly. All th(i dishi‘s, without e\eej)tion, swam 
in soup: on one* side /it;ured pii^eons' e^ijs, cook(*d in ^ravy, to,<»’elher 
with ducks and fowls cut \rry small, anil immersed in .a dark-coloured 
sauc<‘ : on tiie otliei, little halls made of sharks’ tins, ep:^s pri*j)ari il l)y 
h(‘al (of w'lneh l)oth the smell and tasti* seeuii'd to us equally rej)ulsive\ 
immi'iise ijrubs, a]M*culiar kind of sea-lish, crahs, and poiiiid(*d shrinqis. 

“Seated at the ri^ht of our exeelleiit Amphitryon, 1 was tlie object 
of Ids whole attention, but, nevertheless, found myself considerably at 
a loss bow to use tin* two little ivory sticks, tipped with silver, wldcli, 
logetber with a ki.ife that bad a lonj^, narrow, and thin ])!ade, foriiied 
the whole oT niN e:iling a])])aratus. I liad ori*at ditilculty in seiziiii; my 
prey in tin* ndilsl ot‘ these si’V(*rai bowls tilled witii ^»iavy ; in vai]> I 
tried to hold, in imitation of my host, (his suhstitiiti* for a fork belwei*!! 
the thumb and the two livst hii'^ers of (In* ibilit band, for the chop- 
sticks slipped aside every moment, leavinj;* beldnd tliem the unha])py 
little morsi'l whiclj 1 coveted. It is true that the master of the house 
came to the rediof of my iiiexj)erieiiee (hy which lie was mueli enter- 
tained) with his two instruments, the exlrondties of whicli a few moments 
before had touelied a mouth, wheiiee age, and tlu' use of snutf and to- 
bacco, bad cniell}' chased its good looks. lIowc*ver, ] contrived to eat, 
with tolerable propriety, a soiif> prepared w^itb tlie famous birds’ nests, 
in whicli the Chinese are sucli epicures. Tlie substance thus served up 
is reduced into very thin filaments, transparent as isinglass, and resem- 
bling verinieeJlI, witli little or no taste. At first I was much puzzled to lind 
out how, with our chop-slicks, we .should be aldi* to lastt* of (he various 
soups which composed tlic greater part of the diimer. and had already 
called to mind (lie fable of the fox and the stork, when our two Chinese 
entertainers, dipping at once into the bowls with the little saucer placed 
at the side of each guest, shewed us how to get rid of tlie difTiculty.” 
(^Ve confess we were U(*vcr witness to (his slovenly inancruvre, as the 
Chinese tables are generally supplied with a species of spoon, of silver 
or porcelain, sufficii'iilly eonvi‘nient in shape. ) 



To llie yoiiii'Tor guests, nalurally lively, siieb a crowd of novelties 
presented an inexliaustiWe fund of pleasantry and, tlioiii^li nnintc*!- 
ligilde to the worthy Hong inerehaiil, and his brother, the joU‘s se(‘ined 
to d(‘iighl them not at all lhi‘ It'ss. Hu' wiiie, in tin- mean time, 
circulated freely, and th(‘ toasts ibllova‘d each other in rapid Mi<‘eessioii, 
'riiis licjiior, whieli to my taste 'was by ikj means agii‘ea!de, is always 
taken hot; and in tiii.'^ state it approaches ])r('fty nearly to Madeira in 
colour, as wcdl as a liltli in taste; but it is not c'asy to get ti])^’ with it, 
for, in s]>it(‘ of the int‘e:.' ily of (recpiently attending to liie imitations of 
my host, tins wine did not in tlu' l(*asl aifeet my head. We drank it in 
little gilt eii])s, having tin' shape of an anllcjiui vase, with two handles 
of perfeet workmanship, aitd kept eonstantly tilled by attendants holding 
larg(‘ silver vessels like* cofli e* ])ots. 

“Alter all these* goe)d things serv(‘el oii(» n]uin the* {)lhe*r, of'wliieh it 
gave me ])leasiir(‘ to see; the last, suee'ee de'd the seeojid eonrst*, whieJt 
was jtreeeeled by a little* eeremenn, of which tlie ol)je*ct see'incd to he a 
trial of the* guests’ apju lites. l'))e>!i the* edges of four howls, arrange'd 
in a square*, thre‘e‘ e)th(*rs were* ]dace‘el tilled with slews, and snvmounU'd 
by an (*ighlh, which llms formenl the summit of a pyramid; and the 
custom is to tone'll none* of these, altliouLdi invited by tlie host. On tin* 
re'liis.'d of the* party, the wliede disap]U'ared, and the* ta]>h' was C(Aere*el 
with artiedes in pastry and sugar; in the midst of wliich was a salael 
eeunposed of tlie teiuler ^Iiools ot* llie* bamboo, anel se)mo wate’ry jn-e- 
])arations, that exhaleel a most disagreeable odonr. 

“ I']! to this j)e)int, (lie re’lislu's, of wliieli I first spoke, had been the* 
sole aecomj)anime nl of* all the siK*cessi\e ragouts ; they still si*rveel to 
se'ason the* howls of plain riee*, which the attendants now, for the* first 
lime placed he-fore eaeli of the* gue*sts.” (It must he n'memhered that 
this w'as a formal dinner; rice forms a much more integral parf of an 
evory-day meal.) 

“ I regardeel with an air of consideral>le; omhrassment tin* two 
little sticks wdth which, notvvillistanding the experit'iiee aeepnred since^ 
the commencement of' the repast, it se'cme’d vt*ry derubtfid whetlie*r 1 
should l)e able te) (*nt ni}^ rice, grain by grain, accen’ding to the hedief of 
lMiro])c'ans regarding the Cliinese custom. I therefore waited until my 
host slioidd begin, to follow liis exanqde, foreseeing that, on this new 



ficc'asion, some frc*s1i (lispovc'ry would soivo to r(*lieve us from tlx* truly 
ludicious ombarrassmnit winch \vc all displayed; in a word, our tw^o 
(•liiiX'se, clc*v<‘rly joining tlx* cuds of tlicir clx)])-slicks, plunj^cd them 
into tlx* bowls of rice, held u}) to the ux)iith, wdiich w'as opc'ucd to its 
full cxtc'ut, and tlius easily slxivcllcd in the rice*, not by grains, but by 
bandsful. Thus instructed, 1 mi«^ht have* followed their example; but 
1 preferred making nj) with the other delicacies for the few attractions, 
which, to my taste, bad been displayed by the tirst course. Tlx* second 
lasted a much sliorter tinu* ; the attendants cleared aw^ay ever^ 
Tn'sently the table was strew'ed with tlowers, wbieli vied with <‘aeb 
other ill brilliancy ; ])retty baskets, filled with the same, W'en* mixed 
with plates which contained a vast variidy of delicious sweatmeats as 
well as cakes, of which the forms Avere as ingenious as they w'er(.‘ varied. 
Napkins steeped in w^arm water, and llavoiired witli otto of roses, an*, 
frequent Jy liaiuhd to ('aeli ^iu*.st by ibe servants in ath'iidaiiee. This 
display of tlx* productions of nature and of art, was e(pially agreeable to 
the eyes and the tastes of tlx* giu'sts. By the side of tlie yellow plain- 
tain was seen tlx* Uchiy of whieli the strong, rough, and bright crimson 
skin defends a stone cnvelopeil in a whitish ]>ulp, which, lor its line 
aromatic taste, is siqierior to most of the tropical fruits; wdien dried, it 
forms an excellent ])rovisiuii for the winter. With tlx‘se I'ruits of the 
warm climates Avere mingled those of the temperate zone, brought at 
some expense from the northern provinces ; as Avalmits, chestnuts, apples, 
grapes, and Pekin pc*ars, Avhicli last, though their livi‘ly colour and 
jileasant smell attracted the attention, proved to be tasteless, and even 
ndaiiied all the harshness of Avild fruit. 

“ At length Ave adjourned to the next room to take tea, — the indis- 
pensable commencement and close* of all visits aJid ceremonies among 
the (Chinese. According to custom, tlie servants presented it in j)orct*- 
lain cups, each of Avhich was cov(‘red with a saucer-like top, which 
confines and j)revenls the aroma from cAuporating. The boiling wat<!r 
had been poured over a Icav of the leaves, collected at the bottom of the 
cup ; and ll)e infusion, to wdiich no sugar or cream is ever added in 
China, exhaled a delicious fragrant odour, of which the best teas carried 
to Bur ope, can scarcely give an idea.” 

()th(?r visits of ceremony are conducted with much pomp and 



formality. Wlmn a fj^entleman procrcils in liis soclnn lo pay a visit, his 
altondanis prosont his ticket at the ^aft*, consistin'r of his name and 
titles written down the middle' of a folded slu'et of vi'rinilion coloured 
pa])(‘r, ornamented with leaf fjjold ; and sometimes th(*re is enoiijrli j)a])er 
ill OIK' of these to extend across a room. Accordinyx h) the rank of tlie 
[larties, the visiters and his host begin bowing at stated distances ; 
tlioiigh among equals, the ordinary moile of salutation is to join closed 
hands. Only mandarins or oflicial jiersons, can he carrii'd by four 
bearers, or accompanied by a train of attendants. Soon after visiters 
aie seated, an attendant brings in porcelain ears with covers, witli a 
small ([iiaiitity of tine tea leaves in each, on Avbicli lioiling wati*r bas 
been poured, and the infusion is thus drank without any other addition; 
fruits are also brought on beautifully japanned trays. In some (hiinesi' 
ajiartnu'iits there are broad couclies, ealled “ /v/zk/.v,” as large as a bi'd. 
In tbe e(‘ntre of these, small tables are placed, about a foot in height 
inti‘iul(‘d to ix'st the arm ujion, or place tea-eiqis. On tbe conclusion of 
a visit, the host conducts bis guest (o bis sedan. 

Here tc'rminate the cases that contain representations of men and 
women, except those at the silk mercer's shop, at the commencement of 
tile saloon. The ligures are modelled out of a peculiar species of clay, 
admirably adajiied for the purjiose. They’ arc highly creditable to the 
taste and ingt'iiuity oi’ the Chinese, who, though not good sculptors, are 
c^xcellent modellers, and they afl’ord specimens of a style of art alto- 
gether novel to J'hiropeans. 'I'he attentive observer will liave noticed 
a considerable sameness of feature running through the whole col- 
b'ction, though all arc aeeuiate likenesses of originals, most of whom 
are now living. High cheek hones, flat noses, small black eyes, a 
yc'llowisb complexion, and a rather dull, lu*avy expression of counte- 
nance, ar(‘ tbe gt'ueral characteristics. Cliinese physical nature is said 
to be east, as it were, in tlie same mould, throughout the whole empire, 
notwithstanding its various provinces differ so widely in soil and climate. 
And this characteristic sameness extends to the mind as well as the 
body. The jdienomenon lias been ingt'uiously ex])lained by the author 
of “J'"gypt and Mahomnu;d Ali,” wlio traces it lo dt'spolisni as its 
primary cause; for he reasoiis, that the multitude, all reduced to tJio 
same level, urged by the* same wants, engaged in the same pursuits, 
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actuated by the same passions, t]irou”li a lon^ succession of a^cs, 
necessarily assimilate, holli nu'iilally and pliysieally. 

C'Orpulency in men, and small, delicate, taper tinprers in women, are 
much esteemed as indications of ^entility. Th(*re is a iJjondly lotuudity 
ol* person in most ot‘ the flufures in this collection, but the attentive 
visiter will be particularly struck with the characteristic smalluess and 
delicacy of the hamlrf. Tlie candully cultivated and well braided (uu^s 
(so lout;- in some instaiiees, as almost to trail u])on tlu' ‘ground, and 
allbrdiu^ admirable bandies to an anta^umist in a passion), jorm a 
curious subject of observation. 'I'lie liistory of this sii\^nlar appeiidapfe 
a[I<)rds a remarkable illiisiration of those revoliitioiis wliich sometimes 
occur in millonal taste an<l manners. Previously to the conquest of 
their country by the lartars, tlu' Chinese permit tcid the hair to ^row 
over the whoh* head. Shun C-he, the first of the Tartar emperors, 
issued ail impc'rial edict, r(‘{jniriu<]; the eoiujueri‘d people to conform in 
this particular to tlu* custom ol' their ^ictors, So stoutly was this decree 
at first r(‘siste(l, that many of the uol)l(‘S prefernnl dealli to obedience, 
and actually perished by command of the conqueror. At the present 
day, however, tlu; loss of this V(»ry had**:!* of servitude is considered one 
ol’ the greatest calamiti(‘s, scarcely 1(jss dreaded tluin death itself. To 
ho deprived of their cue, is one of the most opprojirious brands put upon 
convicts and criminals. I’liosc to whom natun' lias been sparing in 
respect to the natural covering (»f th(‘ hi‘ad, supply licr deficiencies by 
the artificial introduction and intermingling of other hair with their 
own, thus seeking to “increase it to a reputably fashiimed size.” 

The ('liinese put faith in the external lievelopments of tlie skull, and 
are therefore, to a certain extent, phrenologists. 'I’hey look for the 
principal (iharacteristies of a man in his forehead, and of a woman on 
the back of the cranium. 
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LA(’cn'KKKl) WAKK. 


iV A |);jir i)!’ small folding scrcrns willi numorous mavbk' panels, 
on some ol* wliieli are ]>ainlings of dlHereJil snbjeets, tin* re- 
mainder l)ein<;’ adorned uiih written senlenees. 

:>!. Cnriiuisly slia])ed root oJ'a tree, on sland. 

d.) iv ;](i. Carved sections of l)a}nl)oo, used lor lioldiriL!; pencils. 

.17 Carved sections of bamlmo, 

.‘i!#. Small sleel-yard i‘or doiiKVitie purpose's. All articles in common 
use in China ar(‘ solil by weip;ld, not exceptin;^^ li([uids, timber, 
Iruit, live stock, tkc. 

Itl \ II. A full tea-ser\iee of lac(|uer(‘d ware, of e;reat beauty, and of 
oxlri ine li{r|i(ness, forming part of the ecpiipment of a man- 
darin’s ouUit when on an exjualition. 

Th(‘ lacepunvd or japamu'd ware of (Jhina is well known. All sub- 
stances that are dry and rigid, as wot)ds, metals, and prej)ared pa])er, 
ailmil ol* being japanned, Tlu‘ line varnish used for this pur])ose is 
(‘In.iinetl fiom a shrtd), called Ts/tlhshoo [rlius i^eniLv)^ from wliicli il 
distils !dve gum. It is ])uisonous in a li<]uid slate, and lienee great 
eaution is us(‘d bolli iiy tbosi* who gather ami those who work in il to 
shit‘ld tliomselves from its noxious (|ualities. It is capable of receiving 
all colours, though black is the most common. Miire than fifty coats ol 
\arnlsh are sometimes put on, 

12. lia(*(|uered ease of singular form, to contain ihe above tea-service. 

13. IJeautiful painting on glass, in a stand of carved wood, highly 

jiolished. 

11. Ancient imdallic mirror, or spccidiitn^ used In China prior to the 
introduction of glass. 

The back is lu're presented to tlui visiter, being ornamented with 
numerous hieroglyphical figures. The opposite side is highly polished. 
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In many mirrors of* this description is n })roporty that has puzzled 
tliu wise, and which is here worthy of notice, Holding the mirror in 
the liand by a knob in the centre of the back, and reflecting the rays of 
the sun from llu* polished surface, the exact rijpresentation of the raiscjd 
figures on the back of the mirror is distinctly reflected on a wall, or 
other level surface. The probable solution to this dilliculty is, that tin? 
figures on the back being of a harder metal than the face are inserted 
through the softer metal ; and hence the figures produced in the rays of 
light, which are formed by the imperceptible union of the two nu'tals to 
the naked eye. In this way the union of iron and steel, as in Shellield 
cutlery, will explain the enigma familiarly. 

“ Like all other conjurors (observes Sir David llrewster), the artist 
bas con tried to make the ol)server deceive himsell‘. The raised figures 
on the back are used for this purpose. The spectrum in the luminous 
area is not an ioHKjr of the Ji(jurcs on the bach, 'I'Ik* figures are a copy 
of the picture which the artist has drawn on the fare (f the mirror^ and 
so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary lights, and can 
b(' brought out oidy in the sun's rays.” 

45. Another stand of hard wood, su])porting a beautiful specimen of 
painted glass of singular execution. 

40. Porcelain incense vessel, on carved stand, with cover and ornamented 
handle. 

47 48. Jjacquered boxes with sevend compartments. 

4f). Mariners’ com])ass, called “The needle pointing to the South.” 

50. 'J'wo lacquered box(*s to contain dried fruits. 

51. Four lacquered boxes for similar purposes. 

52. liOiig lacquered case, in which rolls of silks are sent to fiiends and 

newly married acquaintances. 
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l.ACQVKKED WARE AND AJITKU^ES OK VEllTlV 
ri3. 'I’wo c'lnbroidfrocl cloth pillows for winter use, 

r>l & tOo. Two hiccjuered boxes of diJlcrenf. forms, liaviiig separate com- 
]>artments for travcdlin^ ]nirposes. 
r>b & r)7. "l\vo lacquered boxes used for carryini^ presents, cS:c. 

They are luini»' in a red iu‘t, conqmsed of the fibres (jf a thistle, and 
carried siisjxmded from a bamboo thrown across the shoulder. 
r)8 tK’ oO. A j)air of lac(]uered cases, matle from a section of bamboo, 
with painting* of the parent tree in gold, cS:c. 

00. Superb cabinet, from Soo-chow in the province of Keang-nan, 

famous for its manufactures of lac(]uered ware. So large a 
s])ecim(jn of this beautiful production of art is rardv to bi‘ 
ibund in Canton, and is higldy esteemed by the ( *> sc*, as 
ajiproachiiig nearest to the lacquered wares of Jaj)an. 

01 iV 02. 'J\vo lacquered cases, as Nos. .'>0 f)?, 

0;5. A gentleman’s travelling wardrobe, ol’ lacejuered ware. 

01, Kmhroidered winter pillow, as No. 53. 

05, A pillow formed of the shavings of bamboo, covered with embossed 
leather. 

00. A travelling case formed oi’ pig’s hide, to contain a inandarin's 
summer cap. 

07. Medal lie cap stand, in form of a tripod. 

08. iironzed copper hand-furnace, for keeping the fingers w’arm when 

walking in the streets in cold weather, no gloves being ever 
worn. The people of tlie north of China, as well as those 
of Canton, make use of baskets containing (*nibers, called 
“ Ho-lung,** for a similar purpose. 

09. Antique bronze tripod, with a monkey, in cornelian, for the luindle. 
70, Lamp in general use, of white copper, commonly attached to the wall. 
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7 I . Ancient bronz(‘ vast'. 

7^^. Pewter vessel tor lioldii]**’ the tsew-hln^, (»r hot wine, at dinners and 
marriajj;!; entertainments, 

7'h C'ompass and siin dial comhiiied. 'I'he silk enrd that su])p()rts the 
lid (jf the box containing tin* compass, serves tor the liand or 
^’iiomon of the dial. 

The CJiin(*s(‘ havt* no clocks or watches of tln'ir own maniifactun', 
althon«;h both arc in ns(i amon^' them ; and they I'xhibit ijjreat ingenuity 
in imitating the Kuropean watches that art* im])t>rted into CJiina ui great 
numbers. Among the Chinese, the day is divided, as by tlie anciejil 
hjgyptians, into twelve parts only, consisting (;aeh ol‘ two I'airopean 
hours ; the first beginning at eleven at night. 

Those portions of time are meLe:ured with toleralile accuracy by 
means of a lighted taper made from the pith oi‘ a particular tree, of 
•which the consumption by ignition is so regular, that divided into 
twelve? ('(jnal parts, each continues brnming during tin? tvveiflli part of 
the twenty-four lionrs. 

'fime is also measured by tlu'in with sand and lif|uid glasses, as in 
this eoimlry. 

The f 'hinese ol'ten employ V(*ry awkward and laborious means for 
elfeeting the several purposes desirable in society. To aimounei* the 
hour, even in l\*kin, they liave no better nu'lhod Ilian that of striking 
with a mallet upon a largi? bell, a number ol* blows corresponding to that 
of the hour, by a jierson who must w^ail and watch the progrciss of time, 
as indicated by some of the nu*t hods just described. 

A C'hincse g<?ntleman invariably w<*ars a ])air of watches of khiropean 
manufacture, one on each side his girdle, in an eml)roidei\*d fiocket ; if 
(|uestioned as to the meaning of tin’s seeming tixtravagaiiee, his reply is 
* 7J/rt/rc .s7u/;, ihe other ivalkcvJ" 

71 . Chirious root of a tree, resembling birds. 

7o. A grotesque figure carved from a section of the bamboo. 

70 . China incense vessel, in imitation of bronze. 

77. Antique porcelain Incense vessel. 

78. I jacqucred box for various uses. 

7{). Porcelain vessel, of singular device, to contain flowers. 

St). Lacqueied box to contain sweetmeats. 



SI. A root havini*' the lorni ol’ ;i doi^'s liL*ad, ajiil llu* Irel and tail ol’ a 
hircl. 

S‘J iS: Si). ^J\vo porcelain plates, tin polislied staTids ol’ luird wood. 

SI. A lac(|uercd box, used in jj^amhi^. 

S."i. l.actjuered box, as No. SO. 

S<i. Curious sun dial and compass. 

S7. i>ox ibr holding' Avritin^* jxnicils. The pa luds are oi’ while niarble, 
b(*ari]ii^ moral maxims. 

SS. Hand lurnace ol' Avl)it(; coppcM*, d(‘scribed in Nt). OS. 

S!> M ?)0, I’wo i;ro<<..s(jue ima:;('s in clay. 

01. (’arvcd sc‘ction of hainl)oo, useil as ])(*ncil-holder. 
iv Oo. 'rwo ]X)rcelaiii figures. 

fM. Laccpicn'd I)o\, containin*’’ several cak(‘s of Cluni'se, or as ii, is 
iniscalletl, iudiau ink, iiiamd'actun-d Iroin lamp black atid 
^lulcn, with the addition ol’ a litthi musk to »;iv(i it a more 
aiijrccable (xlour. 

Oj f)d. Iwo ])orcelain fi^ijurcs. 

07. Another in clay. 

OS. (hirious sun dial and coni])ass, as No. SO. 

00. laiccjucnxl case, inlaid with pearl siiell, to contain cakes of ink. 

100. (<hiiia ])lale ami stand. 

101. Hack for joss-stick, Avliicli is generally burned in every house day 

and iii»jht, the drawers ai<‘ to hold tobacco and tinder for pi]x*s. 

102. A red lac{|ijered vessel, for culinary piir])oses. 

lOo cV 101. A small pair of ])ainrcd marble tablets, on a polished stand 
of hard Avood. 

lOo. A model of a (-hinese coflin. 

The slabs of wood are sometimes of emormous sizes, being fre(|uen(ly 
ol' some domestic, or foreign, odoriferous AVOod, c^c. In these liugc* 
collins, the dead an* iVecpiently kept majiy years abovi; ground, from 
superstitious motives, such as the selection of a I’ortunat.c spot lor 
burial, a ])articular season, ^tc. Cedar is this usual material ; the 
thickness ol’ the slabs according Avith the means ol’ the purchaser, 
'fhese planks are selected with great care, and are brought home with 
music and feasting during a ])ersou s lifetime, 'flie bhnperor prepares 
Ills coHin on the day of his asceiuliug the llnume. Tin* ('hiiiese have 



an id<;a that to do so jnidoni^s lifo. Tlir parnunils for a corpse are also 
j)r(*j)art*d in tl»e lifcliinc ol* the person ibr whom they are intended. 
In forTner <lays, f^arments were presented lo tlm friends of a deceased 
person, intended to clothe tlu‘ corpse ; in more modern money 

is ^iven instead of clothing. From this practice arisi's the phrase* 
“ Jipsprcfft/l confrihution to thv which is W'ritten on the 

envelo])(! of a small present sent to tluj person w'ho presides at the 
funeral — a universal ])ractice. Ages ago, it was tin; custom to secure 
the lid of the cotfin by binding it with cords, when not nailed. Tin* 
grave is termed “ TItc alernal mansion^*' and the “ Ten Ihnnsand uruis 
feUcitons t/roumL'' “ In s<‘lecting a grave,’' they say, “ three things 
are to he avoided; saiul, wat(*i\ and (whiU*) ants.” 1’he present law 
provides that the limits of a grave* shall extend seven ctdiils, within 
which space no other i)(irson has a right to Imry. 

1 0(). Swan-pan, or reckoning hoard, in univi‘rsal use among tin* Chinese. 

It consists of an oblong frame of wood, with a bar running lc*ngth- 
wise, hjrrning two comj)artm(*nts ; through tliis bar, at right angles, are 
usually placed seventeen (hut sometimes nn)re) small pius, having on 
each seven balls ; live; on one side, and two on the other side ol’ the bar. 
Aliy ball in the larger compartincnt, being placi‘d against tin* bar, is 
called unity ; and on the left of this they increase, and on the right 
they decrease liy tens, hundredllis, c^c. ; the corresponding halls, in 
the smaller compartment, increase or decrease by fifths, fiftieths, &c, 
Hy these means, all numbers in the common transactions of business, 
integral or dt*cinial, an; computed wdth much casi* and rajildity. 
ll>7, 108, it 105). Three small boxes, beautirully ornamented and 
lacquered, liaviiig s(*veral compartments in each. 

They are eaeh of a different shape, one being in tlu* form of a 
butterfly, aiiotlu*r representing an open fan, and the third that of a 
mulberry leaf. 

110. Lady’s writing case, containing rouge, dice, swan-pan, snidf, 

writing materials, looking-glass, i\:e., vVc. 

111. Cameo, in a stand of polislied hard wood. 

1 12. Lacquered tea caddy, with white copper inside. 

I L‘L h’our small marble idols. 

1 1 1. Swan-pan, as No. 100. 
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I IT). LncqiK'rt'cl (iib, for various uses. 

I Ui. 1\vo walk inn; sticks, cut from the Chiiieso vine, 'flic handle of 

one of these is carved in the form of a ])at with outstretched 
wunjjjs. I’lie bat is the C'Jiinese emblem of ha])piness, 

I I 7. A .square red lac([uered box, for various uses, 
ns. Iiac(|uered stand for fruit. 

lit). A red lacquered box, iii the form t)ra melon. 

I ‘JO. A richly veined niarbhj tablet, on a stand of poli.shed ebony. 

IJl. Small case of drawers of iron wootl, used by hqndaries. 

1 JJ. (lentleman’s dressini«“ cas(‘, (‘ontainin^ every recpiisite. 

IJo. Anollier small lacqiieretl box, in tin* form of a Chinese « 4 ;entle- 
man’s purse, havim; several smaller boxes in the interior. 

IJI. (Chinese compass and sun dial, described in No. 7'5. 

IJo. Ancient bronze incense vessel, with carved stand and cover of 
polislu‘d u'ood, and handle of red coral. 

IJO. Another of dilferent form. 

I J7. A lacquered l)ox containin';’ Chinese water colours. 

US. Curr(‘s])oudiii”’ with N(». IJO, 

1 JO. A squan' laccpieretl box, for various purposes. 

l^acquered circular box with handle, used iii carrying Iriiit and 
vegetables, 

Ir'il. A box to contain trinkets, of singular form. 
l;JJ. A richly ornamented box, to contain dried fruits. 

I lli*d lacnpKU’cd fan case. 

Id I, A (Miinese nu’rcliaiil’s sign — suspended at tlu‘ door post, or the 
interior of bis shop. 

Id.’i. Another of dithu’cnt form. 

Idb. A fan case, as No. Ido. 

Id7. A riehly oniameiifed lacquered case of singular form, containing 
smaller boxes for the reception of trinkets. 

Ids. A gentleman’s dressing ease and glass. 

IdJ). A pair ol’ scales, very accurately ailj Listed, with a complete set ol 
weights. 

I’liese are used in weighing specie. In the shops of the Chinese 
may frequently be seen sentences written over their scales ; as, “ Daily 
weigh a thousand pieces of gold,” expressive of the wishes ol the 
shopkeeper. 



J4(). Motli l of :i l)riclt;(' ;it I'o Slinii, near (Hanlon, Iniill of granite, and 
of excclh'nt workinanshi]). 

Bridges ill the vieinily of tlio city, arc const.riiclcd as footways, 
tiinugli horses arc soinctiincs taken over. Vo Shan is a vi1lag<' situated 
a few miles to tlie south-west of Canton, and is famous lor the niaiiu- 
faeture of hl.ick satin, and eonlains about r)0(),00() persons. 

Ml. A ]>air of c'US])adors (»!' wliitij medal. 

I 12. Iiac(|uered fan case ol* circular form. 


M IS(M-:M.A\K<)1'S a U'I KIM-.s. 

M.*5 to 1 IS. Six sjiccimens of carved hamlioo rvjols. 

This is a kind of ornament Jiighly eslcemcHl hv th(' riuiu’se. Tin* 
more distorted tlie roots, ami the mor(‘ hidt'ous the ligures wrought n]>on 
tlicm, the greater is tlie pleasure they alhml : 

“ Gojguiis, l)3'dr;is, and rliiincras dirt’ 

the wildest forms that nature lias revealed, or imagination invimted, 
please best the superstitious fancy of thi.s marvel-loving jieop' *. 

! 19. Metallic vc\ss<d called, lleainj-hm^ to contain the ashes of joss- 
stie.k (composed of powdered sandal wood, tS.'c.), and eonsimu'd 
before idols. On the face of this vessel is inscrilx'd tin; 
characters luth SJn)n\ “liappiness and long life." 
loO. A pair of candlesticks to accompany the aliovc'. 

If)!. Small clay model of Lob creek pagoda, on the Canton river. 
l/)2. A pair of euspadors, or spittoons, formed of white metal. 
ir>;> to Three sjiecimens of carved bamboo roots, as described in 

Nos. 1 l;i lo M8. 



ir>0. Vessel of <i peculiar wans res(Mul)lini( cast iron in its appear;mc(s 
on a stand of llu^ same material. 

157. Tlu! head of an otlicial staif or cro/ier, called Sedi clianp;, carried 

in the hand by the superior of the llnddha sec t. 

158. Ancient and beautiful yc^llow vase, on a stand, ornamented with a 

raised f:;reen draj^on. 

A mytholoi'-ical emblem of the f^rcat dra;j;on attem])tine: to swallow 
the moon; h(‘lii‘ved by the C'hinesc* to be the cause of the eclipse’ of 
that nocturnal luminary. From lliis superstitious notion, wlumevc'r an 
ecli])se occurs, a tumult is raisc’d hv the native’s with ^oiijLCS, drums, and 
other noisy instruments, to tn‘.^hten away the imaginary monster. 

1,59. Porcelain pencil- iicdder. 

Hit). Image of a bc’ggar, in clay. 

Mil. Ilronzed clay tigure. 

Mil!. 9Vo grolc'sque lions, on stands. 

Mio. y])eciin(‘n of (^hina ware, on a stand, resembling Wedgewood. 

1()4. Ancient nu;Uillic mirror, on a carved stand of hard wood. 

MJ5. Lamp, as 70. 

M)(i. A distorted root of th(‘ haml)oo, resembling a man, 'i'lu’sc’ 

curious spi’cinicns an* highly valued in Lhina, and afford a 
good example’ of the peculiar national tastc’S, 

M>7. "IVo ])ill<)ws of leather (]ng’s skin) emhos.sed. 

M>8. 'Three idols of Ihuldha or Filh. 

Mi9. Ancient bronze vase. 

170. C'oloiired marble Iiiiddha i^lol. 

171. S]>ecimeii ol' sculpture in marble, with i bony stand. 

17^. Ancient hionze vase, as No. Mi9. 

178 17*1. 'I'wo figures in papier maclu', n’pri’seiiling ])riesls oi* I 'fdi. 

175, China plate’ and stand. 

I7i>. An instrument used by Chinese watchmen, for the purpose of 
giving alarm. 

It is an excavated block of wood, and, when struck by a jiiece of 
bamboo, protlucc’s a loud noise. On tJiis the niglit patrols repeat tlu' 
hours. The whole night is divided into five watches, (*ommcncing at 
seven o'clock, v. m., and are sometimes announced by tlu' gong, or a 
drum, or else as above described. 
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177. Specimen of pjiinted marble in stand, placed on tables, as orna- 
ments. 

I7S. Metallic mirror, as No. KM. 

179. (-ameo in stand. 

180. ('liina vessel, with stand and cover, for incense*. 

181. An ancient bronze bell, supported on a IVarne-worlv of bard wood. 
4’his bell is of tlu* most ancient kind to be (bund in (Miina. It is 

called tlu! Hell with nine nipjdes,” having;- that nunibejr of knobs ujxni 
its surface*, in the form of a s(|uare. When (Jhiua was divided into 
nine provinces, (*aeh ])rovinee eoiitrihuled to the eastini^ ol‘ the public 
hells and also of those inteiulcd to lx* st‘nt as presents to tlie h'm])eror, 
and for that rc'ason they were ornamenlc'd with nine small knobs, d(‘- 
si;fin d to express their origin. 4’liey are generally small, as in this 
instaiic*e, and without iii'^eriplions, although sonu* arc* (o he found which 
liear the ])osition of certain celestial sii^ns for the time* when they oui;li( 
to he struck. 

Hells were considt'red most important instnimenls by the ancient 
Chinese, who were* accustomed to iiiserihe upon their .surlac*c* eerlain 
tacts and illustrious names thou«;h* worthy of desec*u(liiuj[ to posterity. 
41ie ancient bells of China were* sometimes round, and with a eonlinuoiis 
rim, like those of modern days, and soinelimes cjuadran'^ukir, or llat.- 
lened, with tlu* rim deejdy scolloped on the- two siclc‘s. 4'he hells now 
made do not diller from those* of hhirope, exee*])t that tliey are narrower 
in tlie mouth, and have no clapper. They are made* to souixl by strik- 
ing;' them with a muflled hammer; lienee they say “strike” insU:ad of 
“ ring” the hell. 

182. Splendid cameo, presented to ^Mr. Dunn by llowqua, the Hong 

merchant. This cameo is of extraordinary size. It represents 
an extended landscape, including earth and sky, and embrac- ** 
ing various rural scenes and objects. 

1 83. llronzcd incense vessel and stand, used in temples. 

184. Ancient porcelain incense vessel, with wooden stand and top. 

185. Singular specimen of sculpture, in coloured marble. 

180. Specimen of paintexl marble on stand, ])laced on tables as orna- 
ments, as No. 177. 

187. Common pillow of rattan. 
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188. Pillows used in summer, called “ Chin- tow the bamboo slats 
on the top fire elastic, and generally hard. 

ISO. Model of a bridge of one arch, near Canton. 

100. bllastic pillow made of bamboo, and covered with glazed leather. 

101. Wooden bellows, worked with a piston, and so constructed as to 

produce a continuous blast. 

Jn this horizontal box is placed a moveable door, so nicely fitted, 
that when it is drawn back, a vacuum is created in the interior, into 
which, the air rushing through an opening protected by a valve, pro- 
duce’s a blast through an op]K)site aperture. 

The same is produced when a door is forced in an oppositci direc- 
tion: the s])ace within it being diminished, and the air compressed, a 
part of it is passed through the same aperture. 


(UlINA-WARK. 


192 & 19.3. Vlowcr-pols of a peculiar ware, resembling east iron. 

191 & 19o. A pair of porcelain fiower-pot^. 

19G Sr 197. A pair of beautiful flower -jars. 

198. Square’ porcelain vase. 

199. Sweetmeat vessel. 

200. Porcelain drums for supporting the arms on couches. 

201. Vases of various forms. 

202. J*orcelain flower vase on a stand, with sentences in blue and gold 

characters. 

20,3. \'ery ancient square jar. 


1 
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20 t iH: 20r). Two flowor-jars of di{rcr(‘iit forms. They arc of ancient 

make, and their surface is appareiilly cmcked. This art is 
j)rodiiced in the biirninc^, and is hclicved by the C’liincsc to be 
extinct. 

20(i iS: 207. I'wo porcelain tiower jars. 

208. A ])air of yellow /jgnred vases. 

2O0. l*orceiaiii bottle for travelling ])iirposes. 

210, A beautifully eiianrelled yellow vase*. 

211 to 2\y>, 'J’Jiree ancirujl ])orcelain figUK's, emblematical of the three 
])rinci])al felicities so much esternued by the ehinesc, \iz. : 
liappiness (ofTicial einphumcnt or promotion), longevity, and 
male children. 

21 t, A porcelain \ase from the interior, more than five* hundred years 

old. As the Cliinese attach great vxmcralion to antiques its 
c(»st was iu ])ro]mrtion. 

'I'hcre is a prevalent idea among tJie (Miincse, that anticpie vases 
have l]r(‘ pro])erly of jrreserviiig /lowers which are jrlacecl in them, fresh 
and blooming for a long time. 

210 2 Hi. A pair of Ireaiilifully painted porcelain jars. 

217 ic 218. J’dower vases of recent make. 

210. A lai’gi‘ ornamental vase, from Nankin. 

220. Ilottle-siiaped jar, cr.'icked in the burning. 

221. An ornamented vase on stand. 

222. Ancient vase on stand. 

22^.5 & 224. A pair of porcelain pipe-stands from Nankin : tlicse are 
used in the houses of tiu' wealthy, and are placed near the 
doors, from wbicli guests are su])j)licd with j)ipes. 

22/). A small llower-vase, with tliree oiifices for oik' flower eaeJi. 

220. Ancient and beautiful vase, ornament (‘d with a lizard. 

227. Ileautiful yellow vas(*, elegantly ornamented with raised ligurcs. 

228. A vase cracked in the burning, of great ])eauty. 

220. A large and richly ornamented vase, from Nankin. 

230 & 231. A pair of rare and (furious vases from Nankin. This style 
of decoration is peculiarly esteemed by the (hiinese. 

232 & 233. A pair of porcelain vases, of modern make, richly ornamented. 
234 & 23.'>. Pair of porcelain sugar jars, richly ornamented in blue and 
gold. 
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iS: 2.S7. A pair of vases, as Nos. 232-2;j;3. 

238. An aneieni poreelaiii jar, discoloured by time. Its age is above 
three liiindrcd years. 

230. A viM’v elegant ]>oreelain bowl <jf enormous dimensions. 

2 10. I'our llowei jH>ts of* a ju'cidiar ware, resemiding cast iion. 

211 iV' 2'i2. A ])air of octagon flower pots, t*l(*gantly paiiitetl and gill. 

213 to 2 4(i. I'our vases (d* dill'ereut lV>rms. 

2 17. A ])orcelain vessel to contain rice. 

2 is 2 10. A pair of fluted china garden ]>ots and slaiuh-. 

2r>0 2r) 1 . A j)air of flower ])ots and stands, siipc'rbly painted. 

202 2o3. Another pair, of modern style. 

2;i 1 iV 2.')r). Vorcelain flower jars in the form of a cabbage (called by 
the Cldnese ^jc-Z.sv/c, or “white greens,” iVom the stalks of the 
leaf being blanched). 

2r>(i it 257. Two beautiful china howLs, richly ])aintcd and gill. 

258. 250, M* 2f)0. Three otlier C-hina howls, of difiiTent devices. 

201. A ]ioi’celain figure of a female deity. 

2t)2, An elegant porcelain candlestick. 

203. 'Vncienl jiorcelain vessel, used to contain fans, f'eather brushes, 
iire., ivic. 

201 & 205. J'orcelain garden seats, richly painted, called by the C'hincse 
“ Shili-koo,” <ir stone drum. 

20(i iS; 207. Other porcelain seats, of diiferent form and style. 
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(^UIN A WAUK 

20H. A white ])orc*ehiin vase. 

2(i0, J^orcelaiii vase on stand. 

270 . Ancient vase, in imitation of bronze* 

271 . Antique ])oreelain bottle on stand. 

27-. A ii’reen tlow(‘r \asc. 

27»5 to 27 o. Tln-ee vases ordillerent forms. 

270 . '^rbr(‘i‘ ancient idols, i]i vNbile* j)oreelain. 

277. Ancient and bcsnitilnll y (brmt'd \a e, ornamented \^illl lizards, 
27s. Ancient wiiite j)oreclain jar, (‘Mjuisilely /iLinred. 

27 Jb A ]iorcc‘lain Jar ol a beautiful colour. 

2 S()cV 281 . 'Two ])«)rcc‘l<tiu landmarks, to desiLjnate the boundaries of 
adjoiniim estates, upon ubi( l» tiu* owner's iianu* and the four 
cardinal jroinls t as enumeralt*d by them, cf/ ./, /re.V, sttuf/f. and 
)fnr/h } are inscribed uj)un the sides. 

'J’lic lands of separate owners in C^hina are no! di\ided, as vNilli us, 
by beduies, \\alls, or fences, but b\ a narrow pathway, and sometimes 
by a ditcli or drain ; and so i>’r(‘at is tlu ir ecoinmiy ol’ cullixated soil, 
that this custom ap])t‘ars to be universal in every part ol’Cliina. 

Upon the authority of ^fr. Dunn, whose lonjjj resiilenee in tliat 
country ad’ordr'd liiin e\(iry o])})ortiinity (*f trainin*; eorri'Ct * ilbrmatiou ; 
the claiidcjstijie or violent reincn'al of those* landmarks, ensure's to the 
])erpetrator the most signal ]>unishment. 

It is hero osjrecially wortliy of romark, tliat this anciont usaf;o, 
sanctioned and protected Iry the laivs of a heathen nation, should be so 
fully confirmed and siren <»thoncd by holy writ. We have a oorrobora- 
tion of this custom in Deuteronomy, cliap. :xix., ver. 11, “ 77/o// shah vof 
remove fh// rfdUjfhhoars landmark, whieh ihcjf of old time hare set in thine 
inheritance,''' ; and aj^ain in Proverbs, cliap. xxii., ver. 28, '' Rejnore 
not the ancient landmarks, tvhirh thy fathers have set," 



•JS2 t\ 2S;^. A pair t)l‘ boaulirullx painti-d and i^ill jars. 

‘28 1. Very ancient and licautiiid square jar on a stand, IVoni tlie 
interior. 

2iS.’) and 28(i, (Jardini s(‘ats. 

2S7. A section ol‘ ornamental ]K)rcelaij), intc'iided as a cojnnjr to widls 
and houses. 

2iSS iV 28t). A });iir of heaiitifidly painted flo\V(‘r ]>()ts. 

21><> \ 21)1. A pair of blue llovvt'r vases. 

2Jt2 \ 21)»‘J. A pair ol* vast's, \erY beaut ilul, on account ol' the eohiur 
anil i^la/iiiL:;. 

21)1 & 2i)o. Two \vhili‘ and liuured porcelain vast's. 

21)(i. A variegatetl urt'en poret'lain (lower vase. 

21>7. Ancient ])orce]ain bottle, ornamented with lizards. 

2hS. lieautiCnlly painted vase on a stand. 

2!K) <\ A pair ol' richly ornamented vases, 

ddl. A ])orc(*lain eus])ador. 

^(>2 v\ A pair ol' extrenu*ly rich (lower vases, ornamented with 

lizards. 

Model oC the famous porcelain pap^oda at Nankin (('ormerly tJie 
eajjital oC the eni])ire), as it orij;inaIly ap])eared, being now 
])artially dilapidated by agt*. 

'I'lit' original is merely rooted and faced willi ])ore(*lain, and not, as 
miglit be imagined (Voni the name, eonst meted of that material. 'J’Jiis 
stately scruetiire is nearly 200 feet in hciglit. At the angles of the 
l aves of eaeh story are suspended brass hells, diminishing in size 
as they afiproaeh the top, and put in motion by the wind. This 
eiutom appears to have had some religious sanction, wdiich time has 
long eflaetid. Pagodas are generally supposed to have had a reli- 
gious character. Sir (leorge Staunton, on the contrary, sa^s they 
are di'dicated to several uses in C’hina, without .specifying what, but 
none to religious worship. 

dor>. Speeimen of painting on porcelain, on stand. 
ilOG it 307. A pair of very large rich vases from Nankin. 

308. Smaller vase, from the interior, very ancient. 

309. An ornamental ancient vase from Nankin. 

310 & 3n. A pair of exquisitely painted and gilt sugar jars. 
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.312 A pair ofridily painted and ^ilt vases of beautiful form. 

.‘511, Aiiticjue bt)tlle-sliapcd vase from the northern provinces. The 
style and painting of this vase is greatly^ esteemed l)y the 
(.^liinese. Its ag(‘ is above three hundred years. 

.‘lUi. A ]Kiir of ])lue ])orcelai!i Jiexagon garden seats. 

.‘517 cv: A pair of coloured poretdain s<‘als. 

i> 10 tS. .‘520. A ])air of porcelain garden seats, beautifully ])ainled 
and gilt. 

321 322. A ])air of* hexagon seats, elaborately [laintcd. 

323. A blue and Avhile poreelaiii vas(‘. 

32-1. A blue and white' square vase, from Nankin. 

32,>. An ancient painted circular flower vase. 

.‘520 327. A pair of superb octagon flower stands. 

32.S tV 320. A ])air of sfpiare flower jars, beanlilnlly j)ainle(l. 

330 X: 3.‘51. A pair of highly painted porcelain cuspadors. 

332. A blue and green flowu'r vase, a b(‘autij'ul specimen of ])orcelain 

from Nankin. 

333. An ancient boltle-sbaped vase froiii Nankin, age miknovvn. 

»‘53 I 335. A ])air of beautifully painted vases ol’ modc'rn make. 

330. Curious flow'cr-pol, wdlh figures, i^c., rej)ros(mtiug a besieged 
castle, in the interstices of which flowers are plant(‘d. 

'fhis is a specimen of the eoars(‘r kind of stoiu* w\n’e, and of which 
th(‘y disj)l.iy a great abundaiie*' of singular devices i?i their flower 
gardens. Artificial grotto work, images of all kinds, as wi ll as table 
furniture, are also made by the potter or ])oreelain huriic'r. In burning 
the ware, tlie contrivances to save fuel are sometimes very ing-i'idims, 
and exhibit the economy of the (diincse. 

337 to 33t). 'riiree ])i)reelniii garilen seats of various forms. 

Tin* porcelain manufacture iindouhledly had its origin in China, and 
w'e must, therefore, hold ourselves indebted to the Chmese for all that 
rich variety of useful atid ornamental porcelain article's which load our 
tables, and adorn our [)arlours and cabiiiets. It w^‘^s introduced to tlie 
kuow'ledge oi* Europeans ])y the famous Venetian traveller, JMarco Polo. 
3'he first furnace on record was in Keang-se, which dates as far hack as 
the commencement of the seventh century of our era, King-tih-ehin, 
a place near the i*oyang lake, is now the most celebrated for this 
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nianuiiicliire. The factories were eommeneed there about a.o. 1000, 
and liave increased to the nimiher of several hundred. Sir (J. Staunton 
savs, that the llanies which issue from them cause the place to appear 
at nii;ht like a vast eilv enveloped in a geiu*ral eoulhigration, '^fhe 
^])c‘i1ai*le is lerrifie and sublime. 'flu* furnac(‘s ^ivc' emplo^'menl to 
tlH‘ male w()rkini!: ]K)rtiou of a po]»ulation •-aid to amount to a million. 
'fJie division ol‘ labour is carried to its acme. A tea-eup, from the time 
will'll it lies emheiUled in its native quarrit's til! if comes forth in per- 
li.'( turn fiaim the furnace, ])assi*s throuijjli more tlian ti ft 3" different bauds. 

'1 lie ]Minti!u^ alone is divided amon*; a half' dozen persons, one of whom 
skt'lches till outliiu' ol’ a hiid, another of" a jilanl, a third of some other 
lieiire, while a f'ourlJi tills in the I'olours. I'hi' briHianc3' ol' their 
colourinj^ has nevi'r bei'u surpassed ; Imt the desii:;niu<jj can hardly be 
conmieiuled or admired. 'I’lit* ri'ason probahlv is, th.it no bijj^her waLi'es 
aie piiid to thosi' who labour in tld.s depaitmeiit of the manufacture, 
than lo fhvi'e who ]>ei*f‘orni the coarser opc'ratitms. 

It is p'O'fecllv obsioiis. fiom an inspection of the arlieli's embiaced in 
this colleeiion, tint (lie evei'llenee of 1 hi' jiorieltdii mamifai'lnre has heen 
on till' I'eeline f'or the la -.t threi' eent»iries, 'J’lie jnesent deterioration, 
as well as the Jiie*h de:;ree ol' perfi'clion it had onee attained, are easily 
e\])lained. 'I'he I'lnpi'rors wdio flourished about that ])erii)d encoiira'^i'd 
tlie maiiufieture by munificent premiums 011 the most beaulil'ul spe- 
cinuns, and In larp^e annual ordeis for the finer w^ares. A premium of 
1 ,■»,<)()() taels, or more than 2d, 000 dollars, was bestowi'd on tlie manu- 
facturer of the 111 , 'it s])eciiiR’n ; 10,000 taels on him who pio'.luci'd the 
second l^e‘^t ; Wiiile tliird rate i xcellc lice ieeei\ed a rewartl of o,000. 
'^riie enqierors no longer bestow iiny special I'licouia^^eini'iit, and hence 
the decline of' comjietition, and consi'queiit !\ of' ('xcellenee. 

'I’lu' onii^iii of the W'ord porcelain, or pumlluna, nun iiol he tvenerally 
known. Marsden, as quoted hy Davis, shew's (liat it was applied by the 
Knro]H'ans to the ware of China, from the 1 esenihlance of its finely 
])olished surfacH' to that of the univalve shell so iiamtil; while ih • siiell 
itself derivi'd its ap])ellation from the curved shajie of its upjicr suvlace, 
which w'as thought lo resembk' the raised hack of a perc< 7 /rt, or little hog. 



( HINESK BOATS. 


Alt. the iiiodols of bouts in this eolleelion luivt* been made by rediie- 
inf^ the diint'nsions to tlie prop(‘r scale ; and in t'very ])articiilar, even 
to the employment of the same de.seri]itions of wood, th(‘ oars, skulls, 
rudders, setting poles, cordage, Xc., are 1‘ac-similes ol' those actually 
in use. 

3-1 0. A canal boat of tlie smallei size. 

341. Anothi‘r of the largest class, capable of carrying sevi'ral hundreil 
tons. These boats are en’.))loy(id in trans})orting leas and 
other merchandise on the canals and rivers. 

3 rj. A small Chinese I'amily boat, called San-])an, or “Three j)lanks.'’ 

Of this description there are estimated to be upwards of 'H),0()0 on 
the Canton river invir tin* eif\, containing a ])oj)iilalion of jiiore tlian 
20(),Ot)0 souls. T'hese boats ar(‘ n'gularl} lieeused by government. 
The husband finds employment on shore, while the wife has charge of 
the floating domicile. These women seek a maintenance in carrying 
passengers to the neighljouriiig places. "I’lu* cleanliness of tlunr boats 
is remarkable. The late Dr, Morrison, speaking of tliis tribe ofiH.'ople 
(Tan-hooj, who, at CanUjii, live entirely in boats, says: — “They were 
originally fishermen who came from the south to Cantr>n, and arc con- 
sidered a distinct race, whose origin cannot be traced. They seem to 
have been named from the figure of their boats resembling an egg.” 
These boats are from twelve to fifteen feel in length. Some of the old 
accounts of Canton say, that “ on the river live many thousand souls, 
who were never permitted to come on shore,” and these “ are descend- 
ants of Tartars.” The people who live in boats originally came from 
tlic south, and, being a foreign race, were not permitted to dwell on 
shore : but were placed under the charge of an oflicer called llo-p6-so, 
“The anchoring place officer,” and paid a tax in fish. In marriage 
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tlioy nifule no previous bctrothmeut; llu' man who wanted a wife placed 
a platter of straw on the end of his oar, and the female who accepted 
tills otter did the same with a basket of flowers, after which they united 
in singing barbarous songs. P<)or people on shore still consider it 
degrading to marry with them ; hut most of the distinctions, however, 
between them and the rest of the people were removed by the Emperor 
Keen-Lung, under the influence of general principles of equity. 

313. A “ cliop-hoat,” employed as a lighter in transjiorting cargoes up 
and down tlie river, to and from toreign vessels at AVhamjioa. 
311. A private gentlomairs family boat. In China, these floating doini- 
eiles on the rivers, and the sedan chair on land, form their 
principal means of conveyance. 

Whc'eletl carriages are but little used in Cliina, (‘specially in ilie, 
soiitlicrn and eastern ]iarts» and in the vicinity of large rivers, where 
heals are made to serve in their stead; most of lliose that ar(‘ (‘inployed 
ha\(‘ hut two wheels, and are very rude in their construction. Sonu' 
very g»)od ])ietures of the ancient carriages may be seen in the illustra- 
tions of the Eonr Books,” — (See Case XL.) 

315. A nifindarin boat, or revenue cu(t(‘r, for the prevention of smug- 
gling. 

These vessels are of a beautiful model for rowing ])oats, being fifty to 
s(*vonly feet long, sharp in the hows, and low in the middle ; they carry 
a small gun (»n the bow. When pulled by fifty or sixty oarsmen, ibey 
will advance at the rate of ten to fifteen miles an hour. Tlie fast crab 
boats ar<‘ similar to them in shape, and arc used principally by smugglers 
and /isht‘nnen. 

The immense variety of boats that liUTally crowd the waters of 
(3iina, may be divided into two classes ; those that have eyes and those 
without them. To the former class belong the military and trading 
junks, that navigate the “ great sea.” There is an exact representation 
of one of these in a painting on onci of the jianels of the screen-work 
before noticed. They are nearly in the sliape of a new moon, and as 
clumsy a craft as could well be contrived, having sterns at least thirty 
feet above the water, and hows the third of that height. The Em- 
peror not only atfords no encouragement to improvement, but actually 
discourages it, in the exaction of foreign port-duties from junks 



c()nslriu‘tc‘(i on improvi'd priiic*i])lt\s. Tlicse vessels linvc always a i»Tcat 
oyo painted on each side of tin; bows. This usat!;e had its ori<;in pro- 
bably in su])ers1ition. If a Chinese is questioned as to its cause, liis 
re]>ly is, — “Ifave eye, can see; can see, can savez : no iiave c\Of no 
can see ; no can see, no savez.*' 

The variety of craft us{‘d upon the inland waters of China is very 
*rreat. There are models ot* nearly all the ditlerent kinds in the case 
before ns. TJiese all appear well contrived tor tlie purposi's to Avhieh 
they art* np])lied, and are by no in(‘ans d(*stilntc of* beauty. 'I'iiey art* 
provided wdtb bamboo, or mat sails, list'd only oeeasionally, and, as in 
almost every tither custom eontrary to our own, tlu'v reef them by 
redueiii" the lower part of the sail, instead of the uppt'i* as usual with 
us. I’ht'Y arc •generally pro])elled liy seiillin{::, a method whieb is made 
absolutely necessary by the number of boats always in motion. I’he 
skill with which tin* ('liinese pt'rform tliis o[)eration, confirms the old 
jiroverh, tliat ‘'j)racticc makes pt'rfeet;*' for the boa* is math* to dart 
forward at a rapid rate, and in a lint* as dirt'et as any maiiaj^c'il 
sailing vessel could ])iirsiic. U’lie ftireign sailors somt'limcs try theb* 
skill, but make a sorry business of it. 

I'Jie milder of a junk is very largt*, t‘om])ared witli tlial of :\ ship; 
it takes the place in great measure of a keel in kee])ing the ve^sid to the 
wind, and is inanagt*d by a tiller prtqiortionahly large ; it is hoisted by a 
w'heel in shallow water. The ruddt*r itself has iiumt'roiis rhomhoidal 
lioles cut in it, from a notion that the eddying of tlie water through 
llu'in causes mort.* resislanct* Ilian a plain hoard, 

A lively scene presents itself on their rivers, in tin* trial of strength 
and skill in boat racing. It occurs annually on the fifth day of thiJ fifth 
moon. The candidates for \ietory are nunu'rous, and happy is he who 
outstrips his com jieti tors. On this day also, an ancient rite is performed 
upon tlie surface of tlie river. A quantity of rice is hound up in a 
certain leaf with silk cords of various colours, then boiled and thrown 
into the water as a sacrifice to the maiuis of Keih-ynen, a minister of 
state, beloved by the ])oople, wlio, liaving been falsely accused, drowned 
himself about iiOO years IJ.O. Tlie same observance continues to this 
day, and is annually performed, accompanied by the amusement of 
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(Iraijon boats, and beatin*^ of drums, intondod to strike awe into the evil 
sjiirils that may lurk about the river. 

.lib. A model of a boat used on the eumds near Piikiii, b)r the eon- 
v<‘yaiu-e of ^rain, forming a part of the oovcrnment levimue 
derived irom a tax on land. 

Il is es]>eeially appropriated for tliis ])urpos(‘ ; the Chinese name is 
“ 'rsaon-ehuen.'’ Of these tliere are said to he no less than 10,000 
l)ih)neJn.L; to the «joveniment, iiule])endent of individual owners. 

Their aveiMCje hurt lien, Air. I la vis remarks, is about 2,000 piTiiIs, 
or ahovi* a hundred tons; but beiiipj ilat-botlomeil, and very bit^di out 
of lli(‘ watiT. they have the apiu'aranee of a miieh •‘veater eapneitv. 
'I’lij total nmnher annually unladen is neatly 50, 000 ; tlu‘V ehielly sail 
u]) iVom tlie southern ])rovinces durini^ the fourth moon, or about .lime 
when the inousoon is favourable, and return empty in the ninth moon, 
01 Tsovemher. 

.'117. A ('Iiinese port elcaranee, called Hinii^ pae, “ ///e Red Dcvlur- 
atiou," locally called “ ///e Hraud (hup.'' 

It is an ollieial passport from the vieero} and hoppo.* It states 
tlu‘ capt.'un's name', llie tonnaufe and car^o of the vi'ssel, and the com- 
pliance, on llie part of the former, with tlu' customary port riajuisitions. 
1 1 refjiiires the eommaiuler of the fort to allow the .ship to ])ass unino- 
h'sted, and, in case of any accident befalling her anywhere on ChiniJse 
watev.s, il enjoins upon the mandarins to render ('very aid in their 
power, free of all ehariijes. This must certainly ht' re«;*ardc'd as a lilxu’al 
policy. IhToro a cho[) can be obtained, the 11 on^’ incrcliant, to wliom 
the vt‘ss('l h;i.s been eonsii»’ned, must certify to the ])n)j)er oflieers that 
•dl till' neeess.iry conditions have been complied with on tin' jiart of lu'r 
oflieers, and tliat no debts remain. 

'i'he follovviny* is tin* law w’itli rc.s])ect to shij)wrecked foreigners, 
^iveii in the form of an imperial edict, dated the second year of Keen- 
luiiijr, A.D. 1737 : — 

“ AJone- the wdioh* (‘\ient of our coast, it continually ha])pt‘ns that 
foreij^n ships aud ])eoj)le are driven on shore by gales of wind. It is 


'J'lii‘ lioppo is the eliit r custoiii-lioiisc ollleer, or collector oTlla* poit. 



Jjcieby ordcifd, tliaf (ho jj^ovcrnors and lieuteiiaiit-^ovcniors of‘ j)ro- 
viiK’t\s take the lead, and cause* oflicers ^ be particularly alUiUlive in 
airordin^* compassion ; that they employ the public money to Ix'stow 
ibod and raunent on the suficrers, and to retit their shi])s : al'ler which, 
that they cause their f^^oods to be returned, and see that tlu'y are 
sent homt to their own country. This is done* to lUiinitesl the ex- 
tremely t(*nder leelin^s of jny imj)erjal mind towards men from i emote 
reunions. 1’aki* this order and command it to be an vrnhiHihuj laa \ — 
Kespect this.” 

t‘5 48. A model of the pagoda near Whampoa, of nine stori(-*s, and about 
170 feet hi-h. 

'riie “ Ta,” or pagodas, are very coinino!! in tin* interior of China ; 
they consist of lhr(H‘, iivi*, sevc'ii, nine, and evtm tliirleen stories. Th(*y 
ar(i generally ])laceil on some emiikcncc.*, and often on the tops of high 
hills. Within they arc hollow, have windows in each story, and often 
a winding staircase leading to the top, contained in tin* wall ol’ the 
building. 'I'hi* name of the pagoda represented in this model is “ Chih 
kang la.” 'fhe secoiul-har pagoda (well kiu»wn to all who have visited 
C’anton) is calk'd “ Sze tsze yang tfi.” “Pa (*how ta ” is a famous 
pagoda, ill the province of Canton, built about a. d. IbOO ; but that at 
Nankin is at the head of these lasting iiioiiiimeiits of ancient architec- 
ture. They are of a religious character, and several still remain that 
arc connected with religious establisliiiieiits. The dimensions of the 
latter at Nankin are nearly 200 ieet in lu'ight, with an octagonal ground 
plan. In niches at the sides of the spiral staircase are ])laced lUiddlia 


images. 
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CA'-ij'; J' , 

MODliJ.S OK (’IMNKSK STMMKK IIOT’SES. 


.ilO X ;},■)(). 'Twd models of sumin(‘r-li(ms(*.s, of two sl.ories encli, usii;il 
ill llu* pardons of llic w(‘aUb\\ in the soulhoni provinces of 
diina. 

It somewhat sini:^nlar that the dwellin;j:.s of the Cliinese hoar a 
p‘scnil)lance, in their plan and arran*j:enionls, to the remains of Roman 
hahilat ions discovered at Pompeii. 'I'liey consist usually of a i>r(>uiKl- 
tiooj,'* divided into si'veral apartments Avithin the deail wall that fronts 
till slri'(‘t, and li‘'lit(‘d oidy hy windows looking into the inUu'nal court 
\aid. 'i'h(‘ princifial room next tlu* ciitraiicc serves to receive visiters 
well as for eating, ami within art* the more private aparlnu'iits, the 
doorways of whicli are scrt'ened hy ])'UKlant (‘urtains ol‘ ('mbroiderod 
\e!\(*l. silk, or cotton. All houses of consetpience art* entert'd hy a trijdt* 
ealt'way, eoiisisti.ig of one largt* door in the centri*, with a smaller oiu* 
on cacli side. The central one is only o]Hmed for such gm\sls as arrive* 
in M‘dans ; those who come on foot enter tlie side doors right and I(*ft. 
•Inst Avitliin the gates is the eovo’/ed co i: L, in whieli the sedan chairs are 
placeil. Some of the courts are surround ' 1 witli verandahs, halconics, 
and coloniiadt's displaying hundreds of pillars. On the grounds attaclied 
to tilt* niansions of the wealthy are artificial jionds or lakes, in wliicli are 
enlti\.itcd their (avourite lotus or water lily, in tlu* centn* of tlie sheet 
nf walt ‘1 is a temporary huildiug, of elegant design and workmanship, 
siij)])oi ied on |>i(*rs, aud occu]ucd occasionally as a jdace of refreshment, 
and tlu'se are fre(iiienlly mad(* use of for the exhibition of private thea- 
trical performances for the entertainment of tin* guests. 

* Wlicn the Emperor Kecn-limg saw a perspective view of a street in Paris or 
komloii, lie oljserved that the territory must he very small whose inhahitants were 
to pile their liouses to the eloiiils. In the poem on T^ondon, hy a Cliinese 
'i^iter, it is staled - 

“ Tlu* houses are so lofty that you may pluck tin* stars.” 



lOS 

;5r)l. A model of ti one-story summer house. 

;3r)2. A model of’ :i two-story summer house, in the northern provinces, 
of exquisite workmanship, and completely furnished. This 
affords a good speeinien of mother-of-pearl windows. The 
sumnu'r houses often stand in the midst of a sheet of water, 
and are ap])roaehed by bridges. 

Jir).‘k llridge at Honan, n(‘ar (kinlon, built of granite*. 

A domestic shrine, witli three golden images, candlesticks, and an 
inee]is(* burner. 'J'hese an* found in every liousc* and ’ooal in 
(.’liina, and are of various sizes and devices, according to the 
means of tlie occupants. 

'Fwo-story summ(*r house, carved in gyjjsum. 

On the wall are a pair of tablets, on which are maxims very ingeni- 
ously wrought in hanihoo ; also birds, llowers, fruits, tS:c. 


A CJJJNA-AVAllK SHOP. 


A two-story house as seen in the streets of Canton. I'lie lower 
part is fitted up as a retail ("liina slioj), and alfords a very correct ro])r(*- 
sentation of a similar establislimeiit in (-bina. 

In the front of the counter is a small niche, within which is a 
shrine to IMutus, and by offering ineense to it the tradesman hopes to 
get rich ; very often the names of other divinities are inscribed in the 
niche along with that of the god of wealth. On a pillar in front of tlic 
door liangs a small tablel, on wliicli is inscribed, “Sang ne, nieeii tsin,” 
“ Priests and beggars art* not allowed to enter here this is frequently 
plaeed in a similar position, to prevent the intrusion of persons soliciting 
charity. 

For a general description of the streets of Canton, the visiter is 
referred to the remarks under tlu* view of the city of Canton, No. 1042. 












A SILK MKJKMCll’S LS'KAULl SIl^rilNT. 


'1 IN'. ru(trnii:T()H i^eiiinh tin: countek making calci l ations on iiis coi;nt 

1NG-lU)Altn. 

(’M’KK ENTLKING GOODS (oN THE l.lirT). 

A rrin’ii Asi;ii in i kont or tin. c oi n ii u. 

AnOI Ill’.K 1*1 KCIIASI.R r.XAMiMNG A rilXl'. < 11 ' BLACK SII.K. 

A (’llINESr Or.NTl-LMAN SMOKING. 

A Sl.in \NT riNJ’AlNNC, BTtr.AKl AST. 

AnoTINIK SEIl^ANT J.OOKIN<. TIIKOT (.II Till’. SCIN:EN OR SUMMER DOOR. 

ClIN'I'I.Alt TABUr., M ITII BRL.AKl AST riRMTl'KE. 

A llMND RlAUjAK AT THE DOOR ASKING \EMS, 

\Vj] ii.'n o hero i\ roi)n\son(;iti(>ii of a silk inoroor’s shop, us seen in the 
slret'ts of C'anlon, coiiiplotel^' fiiniishetl. 'Hiis house and shop is the 
same size as the one jna'vionsly iiotiei'd, and has been arranged so as to 
adbrd an exact idea of a C-liinese retail establis]inu*nt. The scene whicli 
it oilers to our view is more life-like than anj^ thing else in the collec- 
tion. Two purchasers have* been placed at the counter, one of whom is 
.^cnitiiiising a piece of silk that lies before him. The owner, behind the 
eounter, is carelessly leaning h>r\vard, and intent on easting an account 
on tlie “ ealeulatiiig dish,” whih* his clerk is busy making entries in the 
hook, in doing whicli he shews tin* Chinese mode of holding a pencil, 
wliich is jilaced jicrjicndiculary helweeii the thumb and all the lingers. 
It is customary with the Chinese shopkeepers to eat their daily meals in 
tlu ir })laces of business ; in the present instance, a servant is preparing 
breakfast. The Chinese arc early risers; they have a saying, “who- 
ever would effect any affair must employ the morning.” In the present 
viceroy of Canton may be found a striking instance of this habit ; he 
may he frequently seen transacting business at four o’clock in the 
morning, ’flie limp(?ror also affords a similar exami>lc to the court. 
A circular eight -legged table, very similar to those used by our great- 
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^ranclfaUicrs, is prepared at the end of tlie slioj). Amon^ its furniture 
the ivory chop-sticks are the most novel. On the visiter’s left hand sits 
a geiitleniaii with a l>i])e, apparently a chance comer, “just dropped in” 
about meal time ; at tlie door, a Idind beggar stands beating two bamlioo 
sticks against eacli ntlier, an o2)eration with which he continues to annoy 
all whom he visits, till he is relieved by some trifling gratuity, usually 
a single cash. A small eov<'red tub filled with tea, with a few cups near 
it, stands on the counter, from which customers are always invited to 
helj) themselves. On a small tablet, placed upon the sliding door in 
front of the shelves, is inscribed the characters, “Tib kne ta keih,” 
“ n’hcucvrr opened^ (jrrat surccsit*' 

Tbe mertdiants aiul sbo])k(‘t‘])(‘rs of Canton, are proni])!, active, 
obliging, and able. They can do an immense deal ol‘ business in a 
sliort time, and all without noise, bustles or disorder. Their goods are* 
arranged in tlu* most jierfect manner, and nothing is e‘ve‘r out of its 
plae’e*. These traits assimilate tiicm te) the mem* eiile‘rprising of the 
western natiems, and place them in prominent contrast with tbe rest of 
the* Asiatics. It is confidently asserted, by the)se wlio have bad the* best 
0])])ortunitie*s of judging, lliat, as Imsiness men, they are in advance of 
Spanish, Tfaliaii, and J^ortiiguese merchants. 

Jt may not be amiss to remark, in coniicctiem with commerce and 
bu.siness generally in China, that be)tb pawnbroking and banking are 
common in the large cities. I'be usual pawnbre>king establishments are 
similar to those of Jiurope, but governeul by very strict laws, to prewent 
the extorliem of illegal and exorbitant interest. I’be banks are called 
“ money shops,” and resemble, in some measure, the private banks ol* 
England, each “money shop” being owned by an individual or firm; 
for there arc? no chartered or ])rivilegcd banking companies allow(*d in 
C’hina. Botli pawnbrokers and tbe proj)rielors of “ money shops” must 
be licensed, and they are not permitted to receive a higher interest than 
two per cent, on clothing, and three per cent, a month on other goods» 
or thirty per cent, a year ; and tliree years are allowed for the redemp- 
tion of goods, at the (‘xpiration of which period unredeemed pledges are 
sold. Collectors of revenue deposit their receipts in the “ money shops,” 
the owners of which pay them to government, after deducting a liberal 
allowance for waste (as authorised by law), in reducing the silver to the 
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(juality of Government Stjcee* (standard). Private individuals deposit 
sums in t.h(» “ money shops,” and draw on them, interest hcinp; some- 
times agreed upon on either side; hut the (liinese banks issue no notes 
or money on their own responsibility. 

TJic native sycee silver is used by oflieers and soldiers, and in the 
])aynient of taxes, Slc, ; but in the markets, foreign coin (Spanish) is 
(‘xehanged for copper money. 

Sycc(i silver is manufactured at the shops of native bankers. Sup- 
I'ose, for example, that the oflieers of the several departments and dis- 
tricts arc wisliiiig to pay over to the lieads of the government the revenue 
arising from the land tax, and ilu' various duties on merchandise, ibi‘y go 
to the bankers’ shops, and obtain the amount in pure silver, making up 
to the hankers any deficiency there may be between it and tlie money 
they may l)ring. 'Plui bankers having paid over into the provincial 
treasury the money for tlie oflieers, bring back a receipt for proof of the 
same, llcsides, those who have to pay the duties of salt, take the money 
to tlie bankers, who pay its equivalent in pure silver, at a rate of one or 
two per cent, below that arising from the land tax, 

1’liese banks have furnaces, in which the workmen place* the silver to 
fuse it, and then pour it inte) clay moulds, and in this way it is formed 
into iiigeits, some of wliicli arc large? and some small. After the metal 
is cold and hard it is thrown out of the mould, the ingot having u])e)n 
it the elate of a given year, of a given district, and perhaps also the kind 
of tax for which it was cast to pay, with the names of the workmen and 
the shop where it was cast. Then, after it lias been lodged in the pro- 
vincial treasury, if found to be debased, inepiiries can he made respecting 
it at the shop from whence it came. 

Silver mines exist in several parts of the empire, some of .which 
have been already exhausted, and the working of others prohibited ; but 
the most extensive mines, and those from which the greater part of the 
fine silver is obtained, are at Fo-shan, on the frontiers of Burmali. 

There is a variety of amusing inscriptions on the scrolls hung up in 
the interior of some of the shops, which serve at the same time to mark 
the thrifty habits of the traders. A few specimens are subjoined; — 

* The term se-szc, or “//w silk,** is applied to tlie standard silver, as denoting 
its fineness and purity, from whence comes the word sycee. 

K 
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“ (iossiping find lon^ sitting;* in jure husinnss.” “ Former oiistomers have 
inspired caution — no credit given.” ‘‘ A small stream always flowing.” 
(roods genuine, prices true.” “ Trade circling like a wheel,” &c. 

The siglit of the breakfast table induces nal urally a few observations 
on the articles of food and drink used by this people. The wealthier 
(Hiinc^se are much addicted to gastronomic pleasures, and are as delicate 
in th(*ir tastes as any other epicures ; but pinching poverty makes the 
mass as little fastidious as can well be conceived. Th(*y make little use 
of beef or mutton, milk or butter, owing to the scarcity of pasturage. 
To supply llie place of the latter, the oil of the Scsamtini orienfalr^ and 
also of the Ricinns communis, or castor oil plant, are both made usti of 
by the (Chinese ; the process of cooking appears to deprive them ]»oth, in 
a great measure, of their detergent qualities. Of animal food, the most 
universal is pork. Their maxim is, “ I1ie s(diolar f'orsakes not his 
hooks, nor tlie poor man liis pig.” immense quantities of fish arc con- 
sumed. Ducks are r(;arcd in immense numbers, and wild fowl, of 
various species, are abundant. I’he flesh of dogs, cats, rats, and mice, 
enters into tlie bill of fare of the Chinese poor. The larva? of the 
sphinx-moth, and a grub bred in tlio sugar-cane, are much relished, as 
also sharks’ tins, the tlesli of wild horses, the sea-slug, and a soup made 
of a species of birds' nests. The paws of hears are also considered by 
Chinese epicures as a very delicate dish ; they are said to be brought 
from Manchouria for the table. 

The dytiscus, or water-beetle, is sometimes captured for food ; and 
silk-worms (after they have spun the cocoon) are also tried in oil for t.lie 
tabh? ; and in some seasons locusts are served up in the same manner. 
At an imperial feast given to the last British embassy, a soup concocted 
of mares’ milk and blood was among the dishes. 'I’he horse-flesh and 
mares’ milk are confined to the 'I’artars, the birds’ nests used only at 
ceremonies, and the sea-slug but seldom. 

Of vegetables they have a large variety, Ujo most common is the* 
petsae, or “ white cabbage,” so called from the leaf-stalks being blanclu;d, 
and resembles a turnip in its m(»de of growth. Immense quantities of 
this vegetable are seen daily in their markets. It is prepared and sold 
in a salted state. Rice is the most esteemed and the most abundant : 
this is the chief thing for which they wish and work. Certain sailors 
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(>nc(i ask(ul (UitzlafT wlictlier tlio westi*rn barbarians used rice, and, as 
l»e was rather slow in replyinp;, they exclaimed, “ O, tlie sterile; repjions 
oC Ijarbarians, which produce not the ne(;t;ssaries of life ; strange; that tlu' 
inhabitants have not long ago died of hunger!” 1 endeavoured, said 
tlie narrator, to shew them that we had substitutes for rice whicli were 
e(|ual, if not sujK;rior to it, but all to no jnirpost; ; and llu'y si ill main- 
tained that it is rice only which can ])roperly sustain the life of a human 
being. 

(’hinese agriculturists excel in the cultivation ol' kitchen herbs and 
\('gctables, of wiiieli tliey raise a great variety and an abundant supply. 
'rh(*ir forte lies in this braiieli of gardening; and in the amount of vegc- 
tabl(‘s produced from a single acre, probably no people exceed them. 

II V constant, manuring, transplanting, and forcing, three, four, and even 
five cro]>s of vegetables are obtained from the same bed in twelve 
inontlis. 

For expeditious and easy cookery no country ])erliaps surpasses Cliina. 
1‘owls, pigs, rice, and vermicelli, are dressed in temporary sheds erected 
in the open streets for the accommodation of the houseless passenger. 

Of such entertainments a hungry man may have enough and to 
span' for a sum 1(;sh than a halfpenny. Hotels and ])laces of entertain- 
meiil, except in large cititjs, arc few in nninher, in conse^ueiico no do(d)t 
of so many travellers going in boats, 'riie names of tliose wlio take 
lodgings in hotels and taverns are registered by the landlord, who is 
n'fjuired to keep his list open for the inspection of the magistracy. 

Inhere are large estahlishmenis in Canton that daily provide for 
hmuln'ds of the poorer classes, and one? in particular to the number of 
five thousand persons and upwards. The required supply is weighed 
willi a scru})ulous nicety to each individual ; if the whole is consumed 
iIk; payment for the hulk is demanded, but if only a part is eaten, the 
remaining portion is again weighed and the guest obtains credit for the 
balance. On board the small boats whicli line the hanks of the streams 
and inlets, the art of cookery is exhibited in a comprehensive manner. 
A ])art of the deck is removed, which discloses a large boiler resting 
upon an carllienware furnace, while the canopy of heaven supplies tlic 
.ibsencc of a chimney. In this boiler the never-omitted rice is prepared, 
while the steam from it dresses the several basins resting upon a frame 
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work placed within il. Tlie sniillj, on his return Iron) labour at nif^ht, 
lays aside his hammer and tongs and sets on his pot of rice, perchance 
two or three otliers ol* smaller dimensions for the dressing of certain 
savoury aceoinpaniineiils, 

I'he bakers in China are inainlj* em])loycd in tlie making of pastry 
wliich seldom lacks cither sugar or “ sliortejiing.” Cakes of all soi'ts 
and sizt's are made for the ]io()r as well as the rich, rice serviiig in some 
instances for the ])astry instead oi* wheat tm flour. A favourite sort of 
cake is filled with minced meat, pre})ai*ed l)y mixing pork, sugar, and 
other ingredi(‘nts together, The workman has a ]nl(i of dough on one 
side, and a heap of niinc(‘d meal on the other. He ])ulls a ])iec(i oil* the 
I'ormcr, rolls it iij) into a liall, llatteiis and covers it with meat, and then 
rolls it up into a ball again. 'This ball is them ]uit into a ring, and is 
flnall)’^, by a stroke of the Itaiid, n?ittened into a cake of a didinite size 
and thickness. The oven, or rather the baking a])parati s, is unique in 
form, and very ingenious in its principle. A furnace, wliich resembles 
one of our eopjiers, stands in the centre of an outhouse. 'J’lu* liollow 
part is Idled witli charcoal ; and a lid just filling the a])erUn*e is 
suspended by a eliain from a beam above, and is capable of elevation 
or depression. U])on this lid the cakes and other kinds of pasti’y arc 
placed, and it is moved to its ])osilion over tlie fire, or wilhdrawn from 
it, by making the fulcrum turn round upon its axis, at the j)leasure of 
tlie workman. The necessity for a ])eel is thus avoided, and the articles 
to be baked can b(i ranged with an exact reference to order. 

I’lie Chinese are not at all accustomed to water drinking, and drink 
nothing cold. They distil Irom rice certain liquors resembling our beer, 
wines, and wdiiskey, and a strong spirit called Saivsltoo, wliich is drank 
warm in small cups at their meals, undiluted by water. The grape, 
though abundant, is not. used for any such purpose. 

The universal national beverage is tea. This is drank in unstinted 
quantities by all classes of the people, from the self styled “ Son of 
Heaven,*’ to the occupant of the meanest hovel or sanpan. Though the 
Cliinese sometimes take three meals in a day ; yet tea, which tliey 
drittk at all hours, is never served up for them with the formalities of 
the I’iuropeaii tea t;ible. So enormous is the consumption of tea by the 
natives, that Macartney is of opinion, that if the whole foreign demand 
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should, by some aecidcnl, suddenly cease, llio price of tiu? article would 
not be materially aflbcted. Many of the wealthier natives are cxeeed- 
inti;!}" fastidious in their taste, which they j^ratify by the use of teas 
obtained at prices that would startle us by their enormity. It is, how- 
ever, only the very ricli and the very luxurious who indulge in such 
t'\travagauee. 


ri5(i. IVlodtl of a boat of the largest size, ap])ro])natcd to pleasure j)arties 
called llwa-cliow,” /. r., a flower-boat, and frequently occupied 
by tlie wealthy classes in summer evenings. 
d57. Pair of rwords, to be used by both hands, but having oru' sheath. 

1'he object in using this wea])on is to hamstring the enemy. 
1158. Numerous sj)cciinens of tobacco ])ipes of singular forms and devices. 
550. Oj)ium pipes, 

'J'he mode of using o})ium in C'hiiia is by smoking. Tn preparing 
the drug for use, it is made into a decoction resembling molasses, and is 
vended clandestinely by the retailers by weight, in sjiiall china vessels. 
'I’he pipes used are generally of this form, the principle of construction 
being the same in all. In smoking, tlic end of a fine wire is dipped into 
the ])r(’paration ; it is then held over a small lamp, and, laslly, inserted 
into the small aperture of the bowl of the pi])e, wliicli is held in an 
inverted position. The smoke is inhaled, and retained as long as pos- 
sible by the person, in a reclining posture. The baneful effects of this 
deleterious drug are set forth in a late memorial to the Emperor from 
one of the censors, laying open the evil in all its enormity, and shewing 
its i)rcvalence among certain classes. 
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I have learned,” says lie, “ that those who smoke opium, and even- 
tually become its victims, have a periodical longjin" for it, which can 
only be assuaf^ed by the application of the drug at the regular time. If 
th(?y cannot obtain it when that daily period arrives, their limbs become 
debilitated, a discharge of rheum takes place from the eyes and nose, 
and they arc altogether unequal to any exertion : but, with a few whiffs, 
their spirits and stnmgth are immediately restored in a surjirising manner. 
This opium becomes, to opium -smokers, their very life ; and when <]if*y 
arc seized and brought before magistrates, they will sooner suHer a severe 
chastisement than inform against those who sell it. 

“ 1 had the curiosity to visit the opium-smoker in his heaven ; and 
certainly it is a most fearful sight, although, perhaps, not so dt^grading 
to the eye as the drunkard from spirits, lowered to tlu* level of the brute, 
and wallowing in his filth. The idiotic smile and death-like stupor, 
however, of the opium debauchee, has something far more awful to the 
gaze than the bestiality of the other. ^ 'fhe rooms 

where they sit and smoke are surrounded by wooden couches, with 
places for the lujud to rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted to 
gambling. 'I’lie pipe is a reed of about an inch in diameter, and Ihi* 
aperture in the bowl for the admission of the ojiium is not larger than a 
pin’s bead : tb(‘ drug is prc])ared by boiling and evaporation to tlie 
consistence of trcuiclc, and a very small portion is sutlicient to charge it, 
one or two whiffs being the utmost that can be inhaled from a single* 
pi])e, and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from the hookah in India. 
On a beginner one or two pipes will have an effect, but an old stager 
will continue smoking for hours. At the head of each couch is ]>laced 
a small lamp, as fire must be held to the drug during the process of 
inhaling ; and from the difficulty of filling and properly lighting the pipe, 
there is generally a person who waits ujiGn the smoker to perform the 
office. A few days of this fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will 
give a pallid and haggard look to the face ; and a few months, or even 
weeks, will change the strong and hcaltliy man into little better than an 
idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer when deprived of the drug, after 
long habit, no language can explain ; and it is only when to a certain 
degree under its influence that their faculties are alive. In the houses 
devoted to their ruin, these infatuated people may be seen, at nine 
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o’clock in the cveinn*^, at all the diftovent stages ; some entering hall 
distracted to feed the craving appetite they had been obliged to subdue 
during the day ; others laughing and talking wildly under the ctiects of 
a first pipe ; whilst the couches around are filled with their different 
occupants, who lie languid, with an idiotic smile upon their countenance, 
too much under tlie influence of the drug to care for passing events, 
and fast merging to the w'ished-for consummation. The last scene in 
this tragic play is generally a room in the rear of the building, a species 
of dead house, where; lie stretched those who have passed into the* state 
of insensibility the opium-smoker madly seeks — an emblem of tlie long 
sleep to wdiicli he is blindly hurrying/’* 

3G(). An ivory ball, containing seven concentric spheres, cut from a 
solid block. 

3G1. Model of a bridge of live arches, at Fa-tee, built of granite. 

Tlie solid and substantial manner in which the stone bridges ar<’ 
built, can hardly fail to interest the visiter to tliis collection ; while tlic 
style, buttresses, breakw^aters, ^cc,, will remind liim of the modern 
structures of London and of Fhirope generally. It is remarkable, that 
the ("hiiiese construct arches without key-stones, as will be seen on 
reference to these models. The blocks of stone, or rather slabs, which 
form the level of their bridges, are frequently fourteen feet long by four 
or live in breadth : how they manage to place them in their proper 
positions seems extraordinary, as no machinery for the purpose has 
been found, and the Cliincse assert it is accomplished by manual labour. 

All experience bears testimony to the total discouragement of* 
machinery in C'hiiia for the improvement of manufactures, and every 
invention is set at nought that will in the least decrease manual labour. 
An instance of this is seen in the peculiar mode in which every kind of 
bulky and heavy goods are raised and carried by the combined strength 
of men, applied in the following manner : — 

Two strong bamboo poles are fastened securely to the sides of tlie 
load. If a coolie, or porter, at each end of the poles is not sufficient 
to bear the weight, two short bamboos are lashed across the extremities 
of each of the long side poles. By this means, the poles being now 


* Davis, vol. ii., p. 409. 
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il()ul)lc'cl, the extremities arc borne upon the shoulders of eight men ; 
and, by shorter bamboos fastened upon others, the strength of a large 
body of men may be a])])litd, ad infinitum^ each man bearing an ecpial 
degree of pressure in the removal of heavy burdens, or in raising vi'iy 
eonsid(‘rabl(» weights, as illustrated in the subjoined skeleli. 



Long duck gun, witli matehloek. 

♦‘103. Air-gun (wooden barrel). 

♦‘lO'l. Leaden-balls for air-gun. 

ilO,'). Small iron shot, used by sportsmen as a matter of economy. 

♦300. Match rope. 

307. Chinese gunpowder, called llo-yo, “lire drug.'* 

Although the proportions of the ingredients in the composition of 
this article by the Chinese are nearly tlie same as those used by us, yet 
it is ascertained that the quality of the former is far inferior lo our own ; 
probably on account of the imperfect admixture and impurities of the 
ingredients. Nitre is the natural and daily produce of China, and being 
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oiicj of the chief ingredients in its manufacture, as Sir George Staunlon 
observes, “ accordingly llie knowledge of gunpowder seems to be coeval 
with that of the most distant historic events.” 

Saltpetre, powder, bows atid arrows, cannon, and whatever pertains 
to military affairs, are prohibited as articles of trade in China. 

The manufacture and sale of salt is a government monopoly, the 
duties u])on which form a considerable branch of the revenue. It is in 
tlic hands of a distinct department, whosti agimts arc found in every 
maritime jdace to enforce the laws against making it, and to carry on 
the trade in it : in consequence of its high price, the poorer Chinese 
(mdeavour in all possible ways to economise its use. 
r*5(i8. Powder (buffalo) horns. 

Small priming horn. 

;>70. Specimens of brick, one of which was taken from the ancient 
pagoda on l-iob crtMik. 

Sometimes the Chinese mendy dry their bricks in the sun, but they 
are generally burned sufficiently hard, that, when kept out of water, the 
wall is prcscrv(!d from rapid decay. I’heir colour is usually a light slate 
bluti, or, as the Chinese descri})e them, ts’ing chun, “ azure bricks.” 
;171. Specimens of stones of wbicli the bridge at Fa-tee is built. 
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(CHINESE WATER WHEEL. 

On the top of this case* (No. 18) is placod a model of a (Jlnnese 
water-wheel, worked by men in a similar way to a treadmill, called 
Sliwiiy ebay. Sir (leorf^(‘. Staunton says: — 

“ Most eastern nations seem to have been acquainted at an early 
period with the machine for raising water, which was, however, unknown 
in Europe till tlie Saracens introducc?d it into Spain, in an impt^rfect state;, 
and under a very awkward form, being little more than wdsps of hay 
tied to a rope which tnrnt‘d upon a wh(‘el, one part ot‘ which being 
immersed in the water, each wisp imbibed a portion of that lliiid and 
discharged it at the u])per surface of the wheel. The (Chinese pump 
consists of a hollow wooden trunk, divided in the inside along tlie 
middle by a board into two compartments ; flat and square j)ieces of 
wood, corresponding exactly to the dimensions of the cavity of the 
trunk, are fixed to a chain which turns over a roller or small wheel, 
placed at each extremity of the trunk ; the square pieces of wood 
fixed to the chain, move with it round the rollers, and lift up a volume 
of water equal to the dimensions of tlie hollow trunk, and an* therefore 
called till* lifters. The power used in working this machine is applicable 
in three different ways : — if the machine; be intended to lift a great 
quantity of water, several sets of large w^ooden arms are made to project 
from various parts of the lenthened axis of the rollers, over which the 
chains and lifters turn ; those arms are shaped like the letter 1', and 
made round and smooth for the foot to rest upon ; the axis turns upon 
two upright pieces of wood, ke])t steady by a pole stretched across them ; 
the machine being fixed, men treading upon the projecting arms of the 
axis, and supporting themselves upon a beam across the uprights, com- 
municate a rotary motion to the chain, the lifters attached to which 
draw up a constant Jind copious stream of water. I’liis manner of 
working the chain-pump is applied to the purpose of draining grounds, 
transferring water from one pond or cistern to another, or raising it to 
small heights out of rivers or canals. Another method of working this 
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machine is by yokinpf a buffalo or other animal to a large horizontal 
wheel, connected by cogs with the axis of the rollers, over which the 
lifters turn. This mode was observed by the present travellers only at 
(’husan. 

“ A small machine of this kind is worked merely by the hand, with 
the assistance of a trundle and simple crank, such as are applied to a 
common grindstone, and fixed to one end of the axis of the chain-pump. 
1'his last method is general throughout the empin*. Every lahourcjr is 
in possession of such a portable machine; an implement to him not less 
useful than a spade to an European peasant. 

“ The making of those machines gives employment to a great number 
ofartificervS.’* 

Other and more simple means arc used hy the CHiinese for the sam(^ 
]mrpo.se. Tht; use of the bucket, suspended between two iiicn, is very 
anciemt, and is admirably suited to the end required. Each man liolds 
two strings, and, standing u])on a hank, fills the bucket hy lowering it 
into tlie pond ; it is then raised hy pulling simultaneously, and hy a 
sudden jerk with one liand, it is cni])tied of its contents inio the rice 
grounds or dike as may be intended. 


S.'71)ll[o A. 

(Contains a model of a Chinese war junk, elaborately carved in 
ivory. Hus unique specimen affords an admirable illustration of an art 
in which the Chinese excel. 

The word junk is of eastern origin, now exclusively applied to the 
largest vessels of the Chinese and Japanese. The Chinese junks are 
known by the high stem, split open half its length, and without a stern- 
post, and by the lip-like bows, witli a large eye painted or carved on each 
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side. The model from which a jinih was first derived is said by the 
C^idnese to have been a monstrous fish ; the fancied resemblance is kept 
up in the eyes, the mouth, and teeth, painted on th(^ bow, a friskinj' tail 
in the hijufh stern, &c., whitdi, in merchantmen, not only bears the name 
of the vessel, but is often decorated with paintings of flowers, a pluenix 
standing on one leg, pictures of demi-gods ; or wdth short sentences 
indicative of the hap-hazard nature of sea- faring occupations : as, 
“ May favourable winds attend you “ With fair winds make profit 
“ Fair winds arc a great happiness &c. The Chinese junks rhat go 
to the islands of the Archipelago are often navigated by l^ortuguese of 
Macao; the Chinescj themselves having no cliarts or instruments of any 
value, excepting tlie compass and hour-glass, 'fhe registered tonnage 
of the largest class which trade to the port oi* Canton docs not probably 
exceed five hundred tons. 


372. Chair of state, with footstool, elaborately carved and gilt, i*orrcs- 
ponding with another on the oi^posite side. 

'Fhc visiter’s especial attention is directed to a pair of magnificent 
lanterns suspended from the ceiling, immediately above the chairs. 
These lanterns are of exquisite workmanship and beauty, and from their 
expensive character in China, arc seen only in the halls of Ukj most 
wealthy ; it is believed these are the only pair of the same magnitude 
and richness ever brought from China. 
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0Ar3JK XIZo 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

374. J'iUploc'oiYius Nyctliemerus . . Penciled Pheasant. 

37r). I’olypleetron Jlardwickii . . . Diamond Pheasant 
37(). Do. female Do. 

377. Thaiimalca Pi(4a Golden Plieasant. 

378. Do. female Do. 

.37JL Paradisea San^uiriea Sanguine Bird of Paradise, 

380. l^aradisea Apoda Greater llird of i^iradise. 

3Sl. Cieinnurns Regius King Bird of Paradise. 

3j 82. Paradisea Apoda Grc'ater Bird of Paradise. 

383. Cygnopsis Cygnoidea Swan Goose, 
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Tins case, with the one on the opposite side of the room correspond- 
ing with it, is about fifteen feet high, and is covered with an exact fac- 
simile of a Chinese roof, each corner of wliich terminates in a golden 
dragon, from whose fiery mouth depends a bell, such as we see in draw- 
ings and models of pagodas. 

The dragon is considered as the emblem of imperial power and ma- 
jesty ; it is emblazoned on the dress of the Emperor, surrounds all edicts 



iliiit appertain to liimscir, tlu* title-pages of books printed by liis authority ; 
and more than anything else may be regarded as the national arms 
of the Cliinese empire : — this fact will explain the frequency with which 
we seci the figure in their various works of art. It is the badge or 
(!oat of arms affixed to the standard of the Emperor. Tliis case contains, 
arjd is nearly filled by, a superb lantern, used only upon occasions of 
state. 'I’his lantern is about ten feet in height, and four feet in diameter 
at the two extriimities. I'lie frame is richly carved and gilt, and is 
covered with crimson and white silk, adorned with the most costly and 
beautiful embroidery. 'Vhe tassels and bead-work which depend from 
the bottom, and from a projecting portion of each corner of the upper 
part, are in kc*eping with the rest ; there are no less than two hundred 
and fifty-eight crimson silk tassels, pendent from various jiarts. In 
short, this national lantern is as magnificent as carving, gilding, silks, 
embroidery, and bcad-w(jrk can make it. 

The bottom of the* case is covered with numerous specimens of fans, 
articles in universal use. Gentlemen as well as ladies carry fans, no(. 
laying them aside even in cold weather. 

'J’he variety and elegance displayed by the (Chinese in their con- 
struction is well known ; it is an indispensable article of dress with all 
classes, and they arc* made of almost every materiid that can be easily 
c*m])loyod. The form of this appendage to the dress of every (Chinese?, 
dilfers according to the sex by wdioin it is used, those of the former 
being made to fold up as with us, whilst those of the latter are invariably 
llat and of fanciful sluq^es. 



ClIINKSE CANNON. 


In llu; rocess at the hack of the Case XX, is placetl a Chinese 
cannon taken by the liritisli during the j)rescnt war, at the capturci of 
(^Iinsan. 

The literal translation of the inscription on the fac(j, is as follows : — 


“ ('annon Architects," 
( h oun(l(n-s. ) 

Kwei Ming (^hing 
Meih Wan Tseii 
li(‘ Vew Sliing 
liaiig Wan Shing. 


“Heavy" 

(weight.) 

500 Catties, 


Ki;a-king. 
14 th year. 


8th moon. 


placed. 
(/’. c. cast,) 




OllNTTIIOLOCiY. 

•18.*). Vhasianus Torquatiis Ring-necked Pheasant. 

•58(). Oo. female Oo. 

'rhis is the true wild ring-necked pheasant of China. The ring- 
necked pheasants sometimes shot in this country, are supposed to hv a 
mixed breed between this species and the common pheasant. 
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387. Aix Galericulata Cliincsc Teal or “ Mandarin Duck,’* 

This bird deserves especial notice from the brilliancy of its plumage 

and the singularity of its wings. Its disposition, too, is as remarkable 
as its lieaiity : the female never mates a second time. An interesting 
anecdote, illustrative of this fact, is related by Mr. Davis: — “From a. 
pair of these birds in Mr. Keale’s aviary, at Macao, tlie drake ha])])ened 
one night to be stolen. The duck was perfectly inconsolable, like 
Calyj)so after the departure of Dlysses. She retired into a corner, 
neglected lier food and person, refused all society, and rejected with 
disdain the proffer of a second love, in a few days, the purloined dnek 
was recovered and brought back. The mutual demonstrations of joy 
were excessive ; and what is more singular, the true husband, as if 
informed by his partner of what had happened in his absence, pounced 
upon the would-be lover, lore out his oyes, and injured him so much 
that lie soon after died of his wounds.” 

Thti word “ Mandarin,” ap()lied to this bird, denotes, as it do(.*s in a 
few other instances, its superiority over other ducks, and has no allusion 
to appropriation by officers of government ; tlie superiority consisting 
in its gay colouring, and the remarkable feathers in its wdiigs : at other 
times, as in the mandarin oranye^ the superiority consists in its flavour. 

388. Oriolus Chinensis Chinese Oriole. 

389. Arborojihila Sphenura ..... Wedge-tailed Arborophila. 

390. Acridotheres Cristatellus . . . fh-ested Grackhi. 

391. Lanius ICrythronotus Ilufous-backed Shrike. 

392. Centropus Lark-heeled Cuckoo. 

393. C^eryle varia Eastern-pied Kingfisher. 

394. Gallinula Gularis Gular Gallinulc. 

395. Coturnix communis Common Ouail. 

390. Fuligula cristata . . Tufted Duck. 

397. Python Bivittatus Cliinese Jioa Constrictor and a 

wild Cat. 
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Rollulus cristjitus (Vested Rouloul. 

Ditto romalo Ditto. 

^100. (ijilliis Rankiva Javanese .Inutile Cock. 

This bird is the oriirinal of the Domestic* Dowl. 

101. Gallus Bankiva, female .... .l:ivaiH*se .liiiigle lien. 

10*2. Tnrnix l^ugnax Fighting Turnix. 

lO.h Acridolheres Jalla White-faced Pastor. 

•101. Paheornis llengalensis Rlossoni-headed Pjirrakeet. 

4or». Aeridolhcirc'.s Sericeus Silky Starling. 

100. Ilmmatornis .locosus .Toeo.se Bulbul. 

107. iMerop.s lMiilip])iniis Philip])ine Bee J^ater, 

I0<S. Pakeornis Torquatus Tling-ncuikc'd I’arrakeet. 

100. Amadina I'unctularia Cow^y I'ineli. 

‘110. Amadina Oryzivora .lava Sparrow. 

111. Ditto, fennale Ditto. 

112. 1^3Trhidauda Gingica (lingi J^ark. 

•110. ]Vlero])s viridis Grc*en Bee Kater. 

111. Acridotlieres iVlalabaricus . . . Malabar Graekle. 

'Ilo. J'alajornis 'forquatus, female . Bing-iu'cked Parrakeet. 

dlO. Amadina TMalaeca j\Ialac*ca Finch. 

117. ]lydro])hasianus Sinensis . . . Chinese Jaekana. 

-11H. J*.sittaeus Sinensis C-liinese l^arrot. 

‘110. Anser Albifrons White-fionted Goose. 

‘120. l^halacrocorax Cormorant. 

d21. Manis .lavanica Javanese Manis. 

122. Ditto IRHo. 

^123. Xema Gull. 

d2l, Tlhynehas])is Clyjieata Shoveder. 

Birds are not arranged by the Chinese naturalists into different groiqvs 
under certain cons])iciiou.s examples, as animals arc*, but are classified. 
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according' to tlioir luibits, into water, earlli or fomilain, forest, and liill 
birds. 'J’lie introduetioii to tbe order of l>irds in tbe “ Pun Tsaou *’ exhibits 
th(*ir ideas upon the habits of birtls •jjenerally : — Pe Sheehan sn^'s, “ what 
has two let^s and feathers is ealk*d a bird.” Szt 'kwanrr says, “ the 
pluma;^e of tbe ' Linds of feathered beini^s { /. r., all birds) harmonises 
with the four seasons, an<l their hues eorriispond to the* fiv(‘ quartiu'S. 
Hill birds roost on elitVs, earth birds live on tbe j^round, tbrest birds 
siiiiT at dawn, water birds cry at nipcht. 'I’lu' beaks of land birds are 
short, and tbeir tails adorned ; tbe bills of water birds are loin^, and 
their tails abbreviated. Pirds are ]>rodnced by layiii" e‘j^‘>s from under 
tbe winp^, or by a ebange in the same <dass (as when hawks become 
pigeons) ; or by transformation from different orders (as when moles 
beeomc cpiails) ; or, lastly-, by elianging inlf> lifeless beings (as s])arro\vs 
turning into shells). I’rul}^ if tlie. law's of l)eings are so various as ibis, 
bow diligent must the studcMit be who wishes to know tlieni!” 


In these cases are nuinerons sp(;eimens of shells from tlu‘ Clhina seas 
which are lalxdled. 
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SILVER WARE, ENAMEI.. \r. 

I’JO iS: 130. A pnir of (‘lo^iintly chasocl silver taiikiirds to contain hot 
wine. 

I’liese alford a »(ood specimen of native^ skill in this ]uirlicul.'Lr art. 

Wine is said to liav(‘ l»een introduced in tin* tinic‘ of Vn (the (’hinese 
Noahl, wlio, after jiartakini;’ of the luxury, banished the maker and 
prohibited its use, remarking that, “ ni future ain's nations irould he 
ruined h»f it, " 

KH. A basket l)eautiiully wrouuht and enamelled, in silver wire, to 
contain llowers. 

i;>2 cV 133. A pair of pearl-oyster .shells richly carved, on one of whicli 
there is a l)(*e, ingeniously wrought out of gohl wire ; a novel 
and brilliant imitation of that useful insect, 
b’hl. A .small antique porcelain ve.ss(‘l ; a spi‘eimen of this art in its 
earliest age. 

13r». (liotesque bronze “Lion-unicorn** on a carved stand, used as an 
incense holder : an ancient specimen. 

'l'h(* figures given of this animal by the Chinese difler very mucli. 
It appears to be a mere creature of imagination. Om* drawing of it 
partly resembles the fabled griflin of the (ireeks; a spinous tin upon 
the back, a large horn upon the forehead, the claws and teeth of a lion, 
with the skin of a tiger, arc its usual outlines. 

•13(i. A small lUuldha idol, on a stand. 

•137. Grotesque lion and whelps in coloured marble, on a stand. 

'138. An Jincient “cup of alliance,” used by (ho bride and bridegroom 
at the “ excelhmt cijremony” of marriage, in mutually pledg- 
ing each other in a cup of wine. 

13f# cV 440. A pair ol* beautifully carved figures from the root of the 
bamboo, and stands. 



'i n. A bciKilirul spociiticn ol’sciilpliin* rcpros(‘nling the lotus ( \[t/mphtra 
vehnnho), 

112. A siiuir botlk* in kiccjucrcd ware; a be:iiitil‘iil s]H'(*iinen from 
S(»o-clu»vv. 

113 111. A ])air of very beautiful ornameulal stands, with marlde 

tops, on which are two flower baskets ini^cniousU wrought in 
silver wire. 

115. Anticpu* (‘iiainclled vessel to eontaiii hot wine* at feasts, of which 
the Chinese are remarkahly fond. 

IK). Enamelled boltle-sha])e flower vase. 

117 to 110. Three ancient metallic idols of lUiddha, or Ffdi. 

150 151. 1'wo marble idols. 

152. A very ancient metallic fiirure on a tortoise, used as an incense 

holder. 

153. A superb set of ivory chess-men, exquisitely carved, on a 

lacquered board ; tlie ball at the bottom of each has in it 
several concentric spheres. 

151, Elegantly lacquered box to contain paper, iVc. 

155 & 15(). Ilirec lacquered boxes, beautifully inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. 

157. An ivory ball, containing seventeen concentric sj)heri‘s, each oiu’ 
being carved with a different pattern. 

These ivory balls have long excited the sur])ris(' and admiration of 
Europeans, and even led to the sn])position that some deception must be 
exercised in joining the exterior balls afu*r the others liave been inserted. 
In order to test this they havci been subjected to the action of boiling 
vinegar, but witliout eflect. They are in reality cut one within Die 
other by means of sliar]) crooked instruments, through the round holes 
with which they arc; perforated. J'hc average time consumed iu 
carving each ball is about one month. 
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AIlTrCT.KS OF VKRTr 


A gentleman’s pncket tnirror, the back of vvliicb is of ivory, with 
Ix'autirnlly carved figures. 

vVnother witli back of sandal wood, carv(‘d in a similar manner. 

ItiO. Kichly carvc'd ivory case, to contain a gtmtleman's snull bottle. 

I()l tV 1()2. Odoriferous beads covered with silk, usually suspended 
at llu* neck of the outer coat or jacked of (Chinese women when 
full dressed. 

I(i;b A [)air of embroid(‘r(‘d tobacco ]K)uches. 

d(JI. Ornamental stand, with imitations of fruit in silver wire, beauti- 
fully execut(‘d. 

Kir). An ornamental stand, in which is an ap])aratus in silver, consisting 
of a tongue-scraper, tooth-pick, and car-])ick ; these are gene- 
rally ap]:ended to the girdle of the dress, attached by a chain 
of thi; same metal. 

d(i(i. Beads of odoriferous wood from the seed vessel of a ])lant, some- 
times used as buttons. 

1()7. A bronze buffalo, used as an incense vessel. 

IfiS. Small ornamental stand, witli porcelain V(iss(‘l. 

Hit). A pair of beautifully painted porcelain jars. 

I7t) 471. Ornamental stands, with sjicciinens of carving in ivory, ol 
men, cattle, liirds, Mrc. 

17‘2. Pair of cbo])-stieks and knife in a ease of sandal wood. 

17;3 to 475. Clips of pressed glass, in imitation of those cut out of 
valuable stones. 

These are used at entertainments for wine, which is always drank 

warm. The wealthy Chinese u.se small golden cups, having the shape 

of an antique vase, with two handles, some being square ; and at dinner 

they are kept constantly filled by attendants holding large silver vessels 



like coflbcf p(»ts (see (’asi- XXV. No. 4 10 ). The Chinese mode ol'pledj;- 
iufT is singular, l)ut lias, at the same time, some rescnnhlaiiee to our own. 
'I'he person who wishes to do this courtesy to one or more guests, gives 
tliein notice hy an attendant ; then, taking the full cuip with both hands, 
he lifts it to the level of his mouth, and after making a particular motion 
with his head, he drinks olf the contents; he waits until the other party 
has done the* same, and finally repeats the first nod of the head, holding 
the cup downward before him, to shew that it is (juite cmjity. It is a 
com])limcnt in China to tell a man that liis ability to drink wine is great. 
Kosarv, eomposed of heads, from the stones of the Pimela ol* 
Louriero, or Chinese olive, carved in imitation of the Shih Pa 
Lo Han, or 18 discijdes of Ihuldlia. 

477. A porcelain snntf bottle. 

478. Ancient marble rigiir(‘ on stand. 

47f>. Small metallic candlestick. 

480. A heautilnl white porcelain vess(‘l on a stand. 

481. Carved mother-of pearl onianuMit, attached to the neck of the 

out(w garment. 

482. A signet, or hand seal, ])laced upon ollicial docnmeiiis, on the to]) ol' 

which is a ropres(‘niatioii of a lion and wlu'lj). 

The national se.al is called “ Sc, ’ and is made of some precious 
slom* ; hearing th(‘ words ‘W//r //o// t'f Ihv nvpcnal pencil of tot thousand 
springs f others are made ol' gohl, silver, or (ropper ; .sonu* are sijuare, 
and others oblong, whieh varieties are int(*nded to mark tlu‘ diH’cn'iicti of 
rank. 'I'hc box containing the ollicial seal is generally covered with 
j^ellow cloth. Dr. INlorrison says, the Chinese plirasci “ Kung yin,” /. r., 
“ to shut up the seal,” im])lies to <lesist from ilii* ordimuy business 
of the public courts in the last month of the, year ; and “ to open out 
the seal,’’ implies a re-commeneement of public business, after ending 
the new year’s holidays, wliich continue from about the twentieth of th(‘ 
twelfth moon, to the twentieth of the first moon. 

48y. Class box for containing tlie red pigment used with seals. 

481. Model of a mandarin’s couch, called “Kang,” %vhich occasionally 
answers for a bed ; it is made of the wood “ Muh wang,” and 
is richly carved. 

In the north of (’hina, during the cold weather, these couches arc 
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warmed by fire iindcrnealh. They were introduced by the Tartars. In 
the centre of tlu; seat is placed a small tal)le, “ Kaiif^j chb tsze,” to 
receive tea and other refreshnienls, whilst two persons sit one on each 
si(l(‘ of it ; stools for the feet are placed in front. 

|8r». ATctallie incense vessel. 

l*S(i to 188. Three ornamental stands, in which are variegated marbh's, 
covered with &cul}Uured hierogly])hics, and W'hich arc held by 
the Chinese in religious veneration. 

180. Small ornamental stand, with porcelaiji vessel, 

100. (’opper cast of lluddha, worshipp<*d by the religious sect in ('liina, 

on a stand <»f hard wood. 

101. Ileautiful s])ecmien of variegated marble, with rude natural n;sem- 

blancos of birds and animals, in a richly carved frame. 

102. Specimen of j)ainting on glass, with an astrological device, in 

richly carved frame. 


S\fAI.I. AJtTK’LIC.S (>!' riNK 1*()H( ' KT. A 1 N. 

-103. Three tea-pots and sundry cups. 'Fhe inside is of porcelain, the 
outside of white* copper. 

These afford a good specimen of a singular ap[)licatioii of tin's metal, 
heing formed in a very puzzling manner over a porcelain vessel of the 
same shape, which appears as an interior lining. The liandles and 
.spouts are of the stone called jade, to which the Chinese give the name 
of //M. The outsides of these tea-pots are covered with sentences 
expressive of the excellencies ol‘ good tea. 

'file white copper already spoken of, has much the a])])carance of 
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silver, witli ii dose f^raiii, and bears a good polisli. It is an alloj ol’ 
copper, zinc, and iron, with a small portion ol' silver, and occasionally 
some nided. It is sidlicicmtly malleable to be converted into vessels, 
boxes, and household utensils. 

494. Porcelain dish in form of a leaf, with imitation fruit. 

495. Porcelain snuff bottle of great beauty, with stopper of red cor- 

nelian, attached to which is a tortoise-shell spoon, 

490. l^erforated ])()redain vessel for sweet-scented tlowers. 

497. lirown porcelain tea-])Ot of singular form. 

19S. Another, wdth maxims on its surface. 

19t). Very curious porcelain box, in form of a crab, with moveable eyes 
and feet. 

500. Singular and ancient tea-pot, having no lid. 4’he tea is put in at 

the bottom, and the orifice is then sloppi'd, the object of wdiich 
is to prevent the escape of the aroma of the tea. 

501. Very small tea-j)ot of brown ware, and jiorcdain cii]» of very 

small dimensions. 

'riiese are not toys, as they are sometimes su])])osed to bt‘ ; but an* 
used in making the finest and most expensive kinds of teas ; t(‘as in 
('hina being sold at prices varying from a few cents to several dollars 
per catty. ^ The most costly kinds are never exported, as the}^ would 
not bear the exposiirc of a distant voyage. A small canistcT of pecu- 
liarly fine tea accompanies the above. 

502. N'essd to contain tsew lung, “hot wine,” at dinners. 

50,‘5. Perforated poredairi vessel, resembling an orange. 

501. Very ancient tea-pot, but similar to the more modern, except in 
the handle ; tlie outer surface being cracked in the burning. 
505 tk 50G, Two porcelain bowls of great beauty. 

507. A small portable furnace and kettle, made of a s})ecies of' fire clay. 

508. A vessel of clay in common use for tlic purpose of cooking rice. 

509. A figured tile, used for paving court-yards. 

510. A kettle made of clay for boiling w^atcr. This vessel is in general 

use in China, and is of the Ic.nst expensive kind, the retail price 
is about one farthing each. 


* A e.illy IS oiip pound and onc-thinl. 



Eartlicnwiire vessels for containing licjuicls are extensively used 
among the (ndnesc ; some of them are very capacious, and others 
display the taste of the artist. Stone ware, or coarse earthen jars, are 
frequently seim as large as hogslicads ; cartIuMi cooking utensils are 
there employed, which elsewhere are made of iron or wood. 


.’ll I, Lady’s silk I'ruhroidenul lohaeco poueli. 

0 12. (l(‘ntleinan\s eiuhn)iiU red lohaeco poucli. 

old. Ornamental stand, with grotesque seid])tnred hiiniaii ligiire. 

.”>1 1. Mariner’s compass, called by the Chinese, “tlie needle pointing to 
th(‘ south.” 

(i(‘ntlemen\s embroidered ]K)ckels. 

.')lb r)l7. Buttons worn on mandarins’ ca]>s to denote tludr rank. 

518. Anei('nt Cliinese coins of dilfcrcnt reigns, also the eoins of the ’J’a* 
l\sing, or j)resent 'fartar dyiiasiv. 

Coinage, iv. the sfrict(‘st sense of the word, is hardly ajqdicable to 
the Chinese mode of working the precious metals. 'I’he inscriptions on 
the back of these copper pieces (tseen) are in the Manehoo cbar.ieler, 
wliieli is unintelligible to most of the (diinese. '^flie name of tin* dynasty 
is placed on the left hand, and that of llui reigning monarch on the right 
of the square hole. The value of these cash, as llu\y arc called by 
Ibreigners, has fallen much within a few years, having formerly aj)proxi- 
mabid nearly to the standard. Tlie amount of ])ure copper contained 
in them varies almost, as much as their value. Tutenague is the principal 
alloy contained in it. 

According to the regulations contained in the penal code concerning 
coinage, there are Ibnndries and mints where the metal is prepared and 
cast, and also proper store-houses in which the coin is deposited until 
required for the public si‘rvice. 



It Jilso requires that in no private dwelling of any soldier or eiliztMi 
shall any utensils of copper, or chiefly of copj)er, he used, except mirrors, 
military arms, bells, and articles specially consecrated to religions jjiir- 
poses; but whatev(*r quantity of copper any indi\ idiial may have in 
excess, lie is permitli^d to sell to the goveniinenl at a regulated value. 
Persons convicted of clandestinely buying or selling copper, or con- 
cealing the same in his house, instead of otfering it for sale to th(‘, 
government, “shall he punished with forty blows.” 

519. J*air of washed metallic, rings, put t>n the arms of females when 
young, and never taken off; also, a washed metallic pin f<»r tin' 
hair. 

.*^20. Pair of spectacles of peculiar construction. 

521. Model of a couch, the panels and seat of which arc of marhlc. 

5*22. Rings of the jade stone, as 519. 

52.‘3. Hair pins, made of the jade stone. 

521. Ladies’ ear-rings of coloured glass. 

525. Pair of sjicctacles with tortoise-sludl tVanu* and embroidered cas('. 
52fl. Swan-paii or ealeulaling board. 

527. Ornamental stand, with niarhle top, c>ii whieh is a plate (d artilieial 

fruit, and several coloured glass snuff botlh‘s. 

528. Speeimen of beautifully enihossc*d lacquered waie from Soocdiovv, 

in which are a pair of ear-rings. 

529. Stand witli grotesque tigim*, and anti(|ue eojipm* M'ssel in form ol" 

a duck, used to contain water for dilnting llie (’liina ink. 

.“iSO. Pallet and cover for mixing ink. 

531. Lady’s work-basket, ingeniou.sly wrought from bamboo. 

532. Stone medallions, wdth hieroglyphics inscribed on them, used as 

amulets or charms. 

The w'ritten spells wdiicli the Cfliincse sometimes use, consist of mys- 
tical compounds of various eharaeters, or words, in whieli astrology is 
generally introduced. Some of the.se spells arc kept about the person ; 
others are pasted on the walls of rooms. 

“ Occasionally,” observes Mr. Morrison, “ they are used as cures for 
sick persons, being either written on leaves, which are tlien infused in 
some liquid, or inscribed on paper, burned, and the aslies thrown into 
drink, which the patient swallows.” 



A common Cliincsc talisman is a silver plat**, on which is inscribed 
the characters “ Chang ming, Too kwei,” “ long life, rirhea, and honours 
til is is presented to a child a month old, and is worn suspended IVom the 
neck: kindred and friends subscribe to its purchase: it is called “ Yin 
j)ae/’ “a silver medal.” 

Many of the Chinese belie ve in fatalism, whih; ghosts, spells, charms, 
omens, talismans, and divination, are (juite eommon among them ; besides 
many other branches of tlie occult sciences are practised, as geomancy, 
chiromancy, fortune-telling, &c., by persons who ext-rcisc great intiueiuu* 
over (heir credulous countrymen. 

Pen-holder, inadi' of the liark of a tree. 
ri34 ic 535. Itosaries of coloured beads. 

530. Mandarin's girdle and clasp. 

537. Porcelain plate and artificial fruit. 

538. M'innowing machine, used in sifting tea, having two spouts, to 

ascertain the pro]K>ition of dust, called “ fung-kwei,*’ or “wind 
devil.” 

531) & 540. Clentlcman s girdle. The ends are very ingeniously wu-ought 
in braid, repvestmting t\ basket of flo\v('rs. 

5 \ \, A h‘ather Ian of tin* Chinese goose. 

5P2. A feather fan of the argus pheasant. 
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SMALL AllTlCLKS OF FINK POIICKLAIN. 

543. Heautifully enamelled copper vessel to hold llow'ers. 

514 & 545, Porcelain rice dishes. 

5 Hi 547. A pair of rich porcelain vases, with figures inlaid with gold. 
548, Very ancient porcelain vessel, to hold soy made from the Dolichos 
Soja. There are large inuiiufactoiics of soy at Honan. 



511). Curious small j)orcL*]ai]i 

ooO iK' r)r)l. Two liuely painted porcelain tea-cups and covers, with 
written sentences on each. These are of a suj)ciior kind, and 
are designated “ egg-sludl porcelain.'’ 

r>2. Porcelain vessel orbeaiitiful texture, for holdiiig rice or sou]). 

53. Enamelled tea-cup, cover and stand ; curious, but rarely used. 

5 1. Peautifully painted porcelain pencil-holder, on carved stand. 

55. jMght richly painted ])orcelaiii cups, roniiing a set. 

50 & 557. A })air of white jiorcelain jars, on winch are paintiiigs of 
some of the highest mandarins in their state robes. 

58. Small porcelain V(‘ssel for liquors. 

55t) to 5(il. Hiree large dishes, being beautiful spt'cimens of enanit‘! 

on co])pcr. These an* used at marriage entertainments of the 
wealthy. 

5(i2 tSr 503. Two largt* china-ware tea-buckets, used by labourers, 
while engaged at their work. 


SILK MANUrACTUIUCS. 


'J’lii: dilleront .s])ecimens of silk aud other manufactures c'xliibited in 
this ease, and also in No. 31, are made (‘xpressly for native use, the 
style and quality being peculiarly their own, and are not exported as 
merehandise. 

504, (Coloured tlgured crapes, for spring and autumn wear. 

505. Specimens of coloured satins, made nctir (Canton. 

500. Figured satin, used for lining, &c. 

5(}7. Reels of coloured silk, used for tying silk goods. 

507A. 'J’sallcc raw silk. 

507B, C’aiitun raw silk. 



r»08. Light coloimul silks, for summer wear. 

]k»autiful specimen of silk maiuifaclun*-- a piece* of coloured safiii, 
having two laces, the one crimson and the other green. 

570 . Coloured silks, for linings. 

.^Tl. Figured silk, for winter wear. 

J’igiired silk, for edgings of garnumts. 
oT’h Damask silk, for winter wear. 

57 L I'igured sumnu*r silks. 

575 . Coloured silks, for gentlemen's summer W(‘ar 


SILK AND COTTON M AN CF ACTTTKKS. 

57(). Specimens of silks, used principally for linings of winter dresses, 
and sometimes forming part of the summer costume of the 
wealthy. 

•”>77. Sj)ceimeiis of grass-cloth, made of a species of hemp, much used 
in C'hina ; the coarser kind is worn hy the poorer classes. 
This is a cooler article than the French cambric. 

57 s. Colton check, in extensive use in China, which, it will be seen, 
bears a strong resemblance to our ow^n manufacture. 

579 . Specimens of linen and cotton goods, used for bed covers, 

580. Crimson cotton, for lining dresses. 

f>81. Black silk velvet, used for facing winter felt eaps. 

7)82 & 583. Silks, as .570. 

581. Dyed grass-clotlis. 

585. Common brown cotton, resembling American manufacture — about 

sixteen inches wide, and costs about two-pence per yard. 

586. Cotton mnsqiiito n(*tting. 
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587. Coarsest kind of «;rass-clotli, used by tlu* poorer classes, and some- 

times by the rich for mourning. 

588. Striped baglapore, used for gentlemen’s summer dresses in (’liina. 

589. Dyc'd cottons for linings. 

590. Damask stripcid silk, for edges of gentlemen’s dresses. 

590A. Silk wadding, each sheet being the {)roduce of one cocoon. 


M t) S K' A L 1 .N ST II V M K N 'f S. 


591. diincsc flute, called scaou. 

592. Guitar, called .san-heen, or three-stringed guitar. 

'riiis instrument is made of a peeuliar wood, brouglil. from Siam. 
Tim drum-shaped cylindrical body is covered with the skin of the tan 
snake. Hie clouded brown and yellow skin of this reptil(‘ is the 
medium of dulcet sounds in China, and, it is said, its liver is held in 
high estimation by the native druggists. 

598. A kind of diileimer, called heeii-kin, strongly resembling the bar- 
monicon, and furnisbed with brass strings, which are struck by 
tlie two slips of bamboo. It is the rudiment of the piauo-fortc ; 
and, when played by a master liand, it yields a very gay and 
lively combination of harmonious sounds. 

591. Guitar of ebony ; the ball is covered with part of the skin of the 
tan snake, the name in C^iinese is woo-pa. 

595. A wind instrument, called sang. 

The tones emitted by this instrument are very similar to the music 
of th(^ Scotch bagpipes. 
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U appears to be a spcci<‘s of organ of primitive construdioii, and is 
used in tiio religious rites performi‘d in lionour of Conlucins. 

Guitar, called yue-kin, or “ moon-lyre,” in allusion to its circular 
form . 

of) 7. Chinese clarionet, calkul Ueang-lcili. 

'J'his instrument is a great favourite with the Chinese, who are so 
channed with a loud and sonorous din that it is iJie principal accompa- 
niment on all occasions, either of joy or sorrow, of marriage (iiiterlain- 
iiKMils or funeral processions. The bell of this instrument is of copper, 
as also the mouth-pioce, by which the eflect produced is increased to a 
dc'ati'iiing sound. 

r)t>S. Musical cn])s, a part of every Cdiinese band of music. 

Musical instrument, cut out of a solid block, and hollow, giving a 
pt'cnliar sound wIkmi [)eaten with stick. It is struck to mark 
the intervals of tiie religious -ervtces in lcm])les, itc., and to 
beat time in music. 
dtiO. N'iolin dcuominalcd y(‘'' 3 in. 

dOl. Guitar, called p(‘-])a, an instrument in ver> common use. 
tJ02. A s[)cci(*s of bar]), called cliung. 

Thcn‘ is also a similar instrument, called “the scholars lute.'’ It 
was played ujion by Confucius and the sages ol antiquity, and for this 
reason, as well as for its peculiar beauty, is ludd sacred by men of 
h'tters. It has seven strings, and is made* of the woo-tung wood, or 
I h'ji a udria con difol kt . 
boil. Small gong, called lo-tseih. 
tidl. riates of hard wood on wdiich time is beaten. 

They are also used by beggars to produce a loud noise at shop 
doors, and thus compel the inmates tc) bestow a small sum of money on 
them in charity. The Chinese name is cha-pan. 
bOo it GOO. lb*ass trumpets. 

007. Trumpets. 

008. A frame work of metallic plates, each producing a diflcrcnt 

sound, and struck with tlic small bamboo sticks. 

OOtl. Small cymbals. 

010. Alusical pijie, or clarionet, as described in r>07. 

01 1. Brass horns that draw out as a tclescopt*. 



These arc made of tlnn sheet brass, and are constructed upon the 
same principle as our trombone. 

012. Kind of drum, called hwuy-koo. 

Thc Chinese do not employ catgut in stringing their instruments, 
but substitute silk and wire. Sounding boards are not used. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Iluttncr, one of the af f aches of Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
the gamut of the Chinese is very im]H;rfect. They hav(i no knowledge 
of semitones, counterpoint, or parts in music. Harmonies are never 
attempted. Whatever the number of ])erfonners, there is filw.ays one 
melody. 

In the manufacture of musical instruments, they make use of u wood 
called woo-tung. This tree is very remarkable. It is said to be so 
exceedingly regular in casting its leaves, that the natural fall of one is a 
certain indication of autumn. 
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MUSK’AL INSTJIUMKNTS. 

The two \ipper sections of this ease contain many mineralogical 
specimens, whicli are la])elled. 

GI3. Chinese gong, a musical instrument used in temples, and before 
the mandarins, and at private theatrical entertainments, &c., 
&c., called Tung-lo. The highly sonorous nature of this in- 
strument is attributed to a large j)roportion of tin in combina- 
tion with copper. 

f)l4. Another gong, smaller than the above, but of louder sound. 

015. Cymbals, called seaou-po, 

010. A kind of kettle drum, resting upon three legs. 

The frame is of wood, hollowed, and covered with pig’s hide. It is 
beaten with successive strokes, and produces to tlie ear of an European 
a very discordant note. 

017. Musical instrument used in temples, having the sound of a bell. 






pents, lizards, toads, and fishes, some of whicii are excecdiuj^ly small. 
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JOINKUS’ TOOl.S. Nr. 

(>18. Specimens of wrought, iron nails, spikes, 

010. Three padlocks of curious construction. 

020. A carpenter’s marking,- line, eallt:d “ Mih-tow-seen,” in the nsc oT 

which a black line is made inst('ad of wliite, as with us. 

021. A complete set of tools for working in ivory. 

t)22. Small hand saw, in tlu* use of which a contrary motion is made to 
our own : the te<‘th bein«‘ r<‘versed Ihe saw is drawn towards 
tlu* workman, and is always set at an an^le from the hack. 

The compasses in use amoni^ the Chinest; are without Icfj^s ; the 
instrument eonsists of a straij^ht stiek having a ]>m in each end, one of 
which serves as a pivot, while the other, set at any piven distance, 
describes the circhs. 

In the middle and lower sections of this case is a eompletc set ol' 
carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, from the ron^h jack-plane lo the smallest 
tools for the (*xecution of the finest carving. In (’hina the building ol‘ 
a house and the beautiful embellishments are both executed by the 
same workman. 






NATUJIAL IIISTOJIY. 


These cases contain numerous specimens in natural history : ser- 
pents, lizards, toads, and fishes, some of which are exceedingly small. 


M 
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vV‘:T;:vTif- v][)[ir« 

NATURAL IIISTOHV. 


Tiiksi: (‘as(js also contain niinior<Mis spccinicns in natinal liisfor^ 
Loni llic (liinesc wat(;rs. 


CUTLKRY TASTINtiS, .\'t 


L2.‘). Tm]»lonic‘nt.s usc<1 in splittinji^ wood. 

()2t. (leavers used by butchers. 

(125 cV. b2(J. Tailors’ scissors, the blades of wliic'h are hollowed on the 
inside. 

027. A set of caj)onizin^ instruments. 

028. Portable anvil, carried by itinerant blacksmiths. 

(>2JL Sickles for rice, in which are teeth like a saw. 

030. Knives for cutting leather. 

031, Iron skewers for stringing fish. 

032 031. Meat knives 

033. Heaping liook. 

0.‘>r>. A wood chopper. 

030. Sickles for rice. 

037 & 038. \Vire baskets to which are attached Inindh'S. These are 
used to contain live charcoal to dry any particidar article. 



()1<K Lnrtpo fish kihvos. 

(14 I. SftH‘l rnt-lrnp, similar to tlii^ iMiropc'an, 

()l!2. IVstle and mortar. 

Hricklayc'r's trowel. 

(ill. An iron shoe attaeh(‘d to hoes. 

() 15. Cast iron vessels, very thin, for cciokini^ rice and (VyinL^ meat, \e. 
()1(>. Vessel of* cast iron. Tor various us<*s. 

(il7. llat-trap of eoniinoM hid nide eonstruclion. 

(5 IS, Stone-eullcr’s lianinier. 


(MIINKSK HOOKS, \c 

tiH). S{)e(*imens of' C'liiiiesc Ixioks, with tlie titles on tlie ends, sliewing 
the inode of binding, with the envelope. 
tioO. Printiiig block of wood, resembling in its use our stennilype 
plates. 

The present mode of printing in ("hina, by means of carved wooden 
plates or blocks, was invented in the early part of the tenth emitury. 

The Sung family obtained the sujiremacy about forty years after, and 
th<^ (Sung tae) style of tlie Sung dynasty was introduced as a more 
<d(*gant form of printing than any of the others under the dynasty wliose 
name it bears. Since that time it is not known that any material 
alteration has taken place in its form. 

Tlui Chinese liave no presses simikar to our own. 

The mode of printing is cxecubid in the following manner : — the 
firinler holds in his hand what may be termed a double brush, having 
o)»c handle ; that below his hand is charged with ink, with wliich he 



sup])lies f]i(^ (aco of tho eiijiravod eliaraclcrs on tin* block before liiin ; llie 
])aper, wbicli is V(‘ry ?bin, iind soinewbat ros(*mbles what is lermechby ns 
stJrcr paper is iiuxt phieocl on the block, aiul the dry brush is run ovrr 
the surface, thereby completing the impn^ssion. The operation is very 
quick, and from 2()()() to ;5<)()0 nny be taken off in a day by a single 
workman. 'Jlie y^aper being so thin and transparent it is ymtited on 
(WO side only, and each printed sheet, consisting of two pages, is folded 
])ack at a dividing line given in the printing, bringing the imprinted cn' 
blank pages together. The fold is iheret'ore on the outer edge of the 
volume, contrary to our mode. 

Under the Sung dynasty before referred to, moveabh? cliaraclers 
made of clay, baked hard, were used, but the printing by no means 
equalled the j)resenl mode. 

Etching, and engraving on steel, are arts wliieh arc scarcely known 
in (^hiiui, and have not been employed at all in illustrating books. 
Stones are used for seals, but lithography is entirely unknown. 

Or>l. Very small book, used as an amulet. Anolhor of the same kind 
is exhibited below% open. 

Eooks of this khul are sometimes smuggled hy the students at theur 
examination, as likely to escapes dc'tection from their sjnall sizcj, and are 
secreted in the sleeve of their garment. 

(552. Jhiddhist hook, filled with plates, representing their future ])unish- 
menls (described in page 4). 

Drawings, representing their sup])osed y)unishnients, are frequently 
seen, and arc erroiu'ously su[>posed, in tliis and other counlries, to re- 
present those acliially inflieled iqxm criminals by the ("binese laws. 

(>5t‘h Jh)()k of iiKmuseripts. 

On Uic‘ right hand is liie “ Kiiiig Chib Fb,’' or book of y)lates, illustrating 
agriculture and weaving, containing forty-six leaves, and executed in the 
best style of Cbiiies(i ]ninting, having the imperial dragon surrounding 
each y)age of letter-press, indicating its origin to be no less than royalty. 

This is the work of the J'hnyxiror Yen-te, otherwise called Sliin-nung, 
“ thv dhinc Imahajidman mid father of medichfc,''* who caused this book 
to be printed and circulated far and near, with the view of benefiting 
his yu'oyile. 

'riiero are twenty-tlirec ydates, illustrating the different operations of 



ngriculture, and the same nunilior exhibiting the various manipulations 
in raising silk-worms and weaving doth. The descriptions are in poetry, 
and, for the most part, far beyond the scholarship of those for whom they 
were designed. The subjects of the twenty-three plates on agriculture 
are as follow, beginning with the first: — soaking llu* grain in water 
])rc vious to sowing it; ])loughing the rice grounds ; harrowing them and 
reducing the soil to mud ; harrowing a second lime with a harrow rake ; 
rolling tlu' fields with a toothed roller ; sowing the grain ; observing the 
shools just above the ground ; manuring them with lupiid manure ; pull- 
ing u]) the shools for traiis])lanting ; trans]>hinting the shoots; thinning 
and we(‘ding tlie growing grain for the first time ; a s{‘cond weeding and 
lliinning; a third weeding; irrigating the growing grain; reaping the 
ri])e grain; carrying the sheaves to th(! ihrashing floor; thrashing the 
grain with flails ; hulling the ])addy in mortars ; sifting the grain ; win- 
nowing it in fans ; grinding it in a wooden mortar, which takes off the 
skin of the kernel ; storing it in granaries ; and, lastly, returning thanks 
to tlie agriculfural gods for the harvest. 

I'lie subjects of the remaining plates are on rearing the silk-worm, and 
weaving, as follows : -washing the eggs of the worms ; spreading them 
out on trays in racks ; liatcliing the eggs ; bringing leaves to feed the 
worms ; cleaning the trays after the worms have eaten ; removing the 
trays to different situations ; ])irking mulberry hjaves ; eoveriiig tlie trays 
with branches for the worms to roll their cocoons ; smoking the trays 
over a fire; weighing the cocoons; assorting the cocoons; scaling them in 
jars for about ten days until the moth is hatched ; rci‘ling ofi’thc cocoons ; 
the moths laying eggs ; returning thanks to the gods for the crop of silk, 
and otfering’ a part ; reeling off the spools of single floss to form threads ; 
weaving plain cloth ; reeling and spinning thread ; making tfie warp ; 
dyeing the thread ; weaving figured cloth ; cutting cloth for garments ; 
and, lastly, making garments. The plates are among the best that 
Chinese art has produced, the j)erspective being tolerably good, and the 
filling up of the design often exhibiting many little sketches of rural life ; 
and were not the price of the work so lugli as to place it beyond tlie 
rc'ach of common labourers, it might be usi'ful to piiblisli it for them. 
051 & (Jr),*). “ Le Kc,** or “ I’lie Hook of Jlites and Ceremonies.” 

'I’liis work is highly valued by the Chinese, and is placed among the 
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fivc' classics. It is ap})t*aloii to by tlicni as an infallible slanilard in all 
matters relatin;^ to civil and relupons rites, elitjuetle, 

In the illustrations of rites it is said, “ Never be disrespectful, but 
^rrave and considerate, and let your words be calm and dcU'rniined; tlien 
yon will traiujulllise tbe peojile ! *' 

'riie above sentence forms tlie connnencemeiit of tbe first cba])ter of 
the “ Hook of Rites;” and tlioujj^h brief, it presents a iairsainple of the 
slyh; of the work, which is for tlu* most part laconic and didactic. 
fhtd !m])erial tem])le dictionaiy. 
thiT. Rook of ancient seal eharactins. 

(iotS. Representations of (he reliLd<>ns ceiemonies ol the Ibiddhists. 

Rook of architect nr.d drawings, with silk mar;.':i*» and v\ood(‘o 
covers. 


MttMTS, TEAS, \r.. »V< 

1. A specimen of a d\|^irf tree, for which tlic Chinese are so cele- 
brated. 

The practice of dwarliii^^ forest trees is common among the Chine.se, 
and is considered as a lest of the gardener’s skill ; bamboos, eyj)ressi*s, 
orange, and a species of elm tree, are tlius treated ; and when well 
stunted and distorted, these victims of fashion often bear extravagant 
prices, 'flu! following is the mode as practised by the Chinese : — the 
thick branch of a fruit tree is deprived of a ring of bark, and the })lace 
ci»vcred round witli a lump of rich loam. This is kept moist, and when 
the radicles liave pushed into the loam, tin* whole is taken olfaiid placed 
in a shallow pot. 'riie branches most loaded with blossoms are selected, 
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and the abscission taking place when the fruit is nearly ripe, they are in 
that state sold in llower-pots. When the dwarfing process is intended 
to be in imitation of old forest trees, the branch which has pushed 
radicles into the surrounding loam is separated from the tree, and planted 
in a shallow earthenware flower-pot, of an oblong shape. 'J'lie ])ot is 
tlien filled with small lumps of alluvial cla}^ siiilieient to sujiply a scanty 
nourishment to the plant, and water is added in a regulated quantity. 
The branches are rejiressed hy cutting and burning, and bent into sha])es 
resembling tliose of an old forest tree in miniature. Roughness is ])ro- 
duced in the bark hy smearing it with sweet substances that attract 
ants; and the })laut In tir\ie ae(|uires the desired smallness of leaf, and 
general stunted appearance. The elm is most, frequently used for this 
purpose: nor do the dwarfs require any further attention, when onee 
fashioned, than to have the young shoots k('])t down h}" elip])ing. 

Trees oi‘ this descrij)tion live to a considerable age; Ibis specinicm 
was brought from CMiina while in full health, having l)een kept in tlie 
same flowcr-pot upwards of fifty yc‘ars. 

II. Anoth(*r tree of the same description, shewing the manner in 
which the root is twisted, so as to allbrd as litth' nonrishnuml to the tree 
as ])ossihle, in order to obtain the required smallness of leaf. 

III. Rird's nest, of a species of swallow peculiar to the 1 ndian islands 
{llirundo cscuicuta), well known as an important article of the commerce 
of tin* (’hines(., arising from their indulgence in this very whimsical 
luxury. Tins specimen is in its natural state, as taken from the rocks. 

IV. A part of the bird’s nest, as above, in an edible state, in tliis 
state* it is made into soup, and sold at a price that would startle some of 
our own countrymen that are addicted to gastronomic pleasures. 

The natural history of the swallow from wliieh these nests are taken 
is not very accurately understood. 

The esculent nest here seen is always the produce of the swallow 
which builds in tlie caves of rocks, at a distance from the liahitation of 
man, I’he caves where these nests are found are frequently, but not 
always, on the sea side. In Java very productive caves Jire found at 
least fifty miles from the sea. The quality, and consecpieutly the price, 
of the nests mainly depend upon llni time tliey are taken from the caves ; 
the finest kind heijig those that arc taken from deej> damp caves, ami 



such as arc procured b(*forc the birds have laid their eggs : the coarsest 
arc tliose obtained alter tlie young arc fledged. 

The most remarkable and productive caves in Java arc those of 
Karaiig-bolaiig, in tlie province of Ihiglen, on the south coast of tlie 
island. Here the caves are only to be approached by a perpendicular 
descent of iiuiny hundred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. \Vlu‘n the mouth of the cave is 
attained, the perilous olTicc of taking the nests must often be performed 
by torch light, by ])enetrating into recesses of the rock, where th<‘ 
slightest slip would be instantly fatal to the adventurers, who see 
nothing below them but the turbulent surf dashing among the chasms 
of the rock. 

V. Chinese fruit, (allied Le-chc (f)inio carpus), from the province 
of l’'okicn. Of this fruit there are many vari(‘ties, arising cliielly from 
situation, and the care bestowed on its ciiltivalion. Tt is not found in 
the northern jirovinees, but has been introduced into the Archipelago 
from China. 

VI. and VJl. Two other varieties of la'-che, 

VTll. Longans, or Jjung yen (Dragon’s eye), so called from its 
resemblance to the eye-ball, when divested ol‘ its shell. This is another 
variety of the above fruit. 

IX. Chinese Olive (Canuarhm). I’his fruit has been so called 
merely from the colour and shape somewhat resembling that from the 
Levant; it is a very ordinary fruit, and is usually pickled. 

A considerable portion of the food of the Chinese consists of fruits, 
which is, at least in the southern parts of the empire, both cheap and 
alnuidant. Fruil -stalls line the sides of tlie streets, and baskets full 
fill the door-ways of shops. I’hc variety is not so great as in western 
countries, where exotic fruits are added to the indigenous ; nor is the 
flavour of (fliinese fruits, as a whole, equal to that of other l.iiids where 
skill and science have combined to improve the ])roduction of nature. 

The Chinese liave no general name for the orange, each variety (of 
which there are several) hearing a different name. This fruit is very 
abundant in tlie winter season, and species of the genus, especially the 
citron and Kin kcuh, are raised in pots as ornamental shrubs. 

The peach is cultivated in China, though it is not usually allowed to 



attain its full maturity on tlio tree. This practice of pickinjj fruits, before 
they are fully ripe, ivS very common in China, and is ofUm the cliief 
reason of their insipidity. The j)each tree is a great iavourite with the 
Chinese, and its budding leaves, opening flowers, and general beauty, 
furnish abundant metaphors to their poets. The pears of Cliina often 
grow to a large size, but their flavour, as well jis that of the apple, is tar 
inferior to the same fruits in Ihigland and tOsewherc. 

The quince and the pa])aw are both called “ tree melon ; ” the former 
bears another name, “ the fruit often thousand a(/esf given to it from its 
unwithering nature. 

X. Chinese gas-light toys. These are a preparation of sandal wood, 
ivc. ; one end being ignited, the gas is forced out through an aj)erture 
in the opposite direction. 

XT. Cfliinese tobacco, in very geiuiral us(» among all classes, and is 
smoked by ladies as well as gentlemen, (hgars are made of the tobacco 
loaf rolled in paper, and so used ; but in making cigars for foreigners, the 
li.*af forms the wrapper ,as with us. 

XI 1. Anoinia I’lacenla, or pearl shell, used by the Chinese as a 
.substitute for glass in windows (see No. loll). 

XJII. Very superior i.singlass, used by tiie (hiinese in soups and 
made dishes, similar to our vernueelli, 

XIV. Another kind, but inferior in quality. 

XV^ A packet of pounded rice in an euvelopi* of j)archmeiit ; im- 
jiortod into CJiina from ,la])an, and used tlie Chinese medicinally. 

XVI. Specimen of line black tea, locally called “wheat-sheaves,’^ 
from its form being similar to a sheaf of wlieat. 

The parcels of tea in this section of t])e case are of a very fine ([uality, 
and such as are never exported as mercliaiidise, but arc sent as presents 
by the (fliiiiese merchants to tlieir friends. 

XVII. Specimen of the “ Tea brick.” According to Tinikowski, 
the usual medium of exchange in Turtary is tea, made up into the shape 
of bricks, as here seen ; it is pressed into flat cakes while green, Ironi 
which it takes its name. 

XVI II. Part of a similar brick as already described, though of a 
dllFerent quality. 

XIX. Specimen of fine black teas (as in XVI.), locally termed “ tea 



i'agjirots ; '* the qujility is very line, and is altogether used as cxjiressed 
b(‘lbre. 

XX. A ball of black tea. 

XXL Another variety of black tea packed in small globular parcels 
and esieemt-d for its quality. 

XXI 1. Another tea brick as before described. 

XXIll. A different variety of black tea, packed in n singular form, 
and enveloped in a dried leaf. 

XXIV. Specimen of ("liinese writing paper, with Cldnese, or “ In- 
dian,*’ ink, a small slab, and writing pencil. 

Tlie materials used in the mamifacture of paper in China are various. 
I'he coarse yellow paper, used for wrapping parcels, is made from rice 
straw. 'J'lic finer kinds are composed of the inner hark of a species of 
morns, as wxdl as of silk and cotton, but generally of bamboo, as in the 
specimen here exhibited, Th(‘ sheets are usually three? feet and a half 
in length, and two in breadtli. 

I’hc mode of making tJie last description is as follows : — 

The bamboo stalks are cut near the ground and tlun sorted into 
parcels according to their age, and lied u]) in small bundles. TIkj 
younger the bamboo, the Intter is ibe quality of‘ the paper wliich is 
made from it. 'J'he bundles are thrown int() a reservoir of* mud and 
water, and buried in the ooze for about a fortnight to soften them. 
They are then taken out, and cut into pieces of a jiroper length, and 
fiut into mortars with a little water, to ]>e pounded to a pulp with largo 
wooden pestles. This semi-fluid mass, after Indng cleansed of tlie 
coarsest parts, is transferred to a large tub of water, and additions of 
the substance are made until the whole becomes of a suflicicni consist- 
ence to form paper. A workman then takes uj) a slieet with a mould 
or frame of the proper dimensions, which is constructed of bamboo in 
small strips, made smooth and round like wire. The pulp is continually 
agitated by other hands, while one is coutinually taking up th(» sheets, 
which are then laid upon smooth tables to dry. According to others, 
the pa]:)er is dried by placing the newdy made sheets upon a heated wall, 
and rubbing them with brusJies until dry. This pap(*r so made is unfit 
for writing on with liquid ink, and is of a yellowish colour. 'J’he Chinese 
size it by dipping the sheets in a solution of fish glue and alum, cither 
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fliiriiipf or aHcr the first process of makiii" it. T)ii» fine paper used for 
letters, after siziiiji;, is polished by rubbing it with smooth stones. 

The writing apparatus of a Chinese scholar, consists of a square or 
cake of ink, a small black slab of schistus or slate, polished smooth, with 
a slight cavity at one end to hold water, a finely poiiit(‘d hair pencil, and 
a supply of paper. These four articles, the ink, the slab, the pencil, and 
the pa])er, arc called “ the four precious iinplcinents ; ** a phrase indica- 
tive of their high respect for letters. 

Such is the nivereuce paid by the Chinese to letters and literary 
pursuits, lliat they will not tread upon written or printed jiaper. 

\XV. A card of invitation to an eiiterlamment given by Ilowqua, 
on attaining his sixtieth year, addressed to the owner of tliis Collection. 
The ])reparations for this banquet were of llie most extensive ehaiactei, 
and tile sumptuous entertainment lasted two weeks. 'fbe expense* 
incurved u]kmi this occasion was nearly •ittOdXK) dedlavs, or 
sterling. 

'J’he literal translation is as folle)ws : — On the se*vente‘enth day, the* 
spring tt‘a waits for the s})leneh»ur of ye)ur presence. (1) most resj)i'(‘t- 
fuily announce* the* feiicitou's se'asem, and worshiptully invite you at six 
o’clock,” 

XKVl. A Chinese congratulatory letter and envelo])e. 

The Chinese attach great importance to the graphic beauty of their 
wrilteni character, --and take unwe*ai’ied pains to write their imm(*roiis 
eominuniealioiis in a clear, i^niform, proportionate, and elegaJiit manner. 
Of two points to be regarded, eorreetness and elegance, the former onby 
is absolutely re<iuired of candidates at the literary examinations; but it 
adds greatly to the coiisideiaticm in whicli they are held, if to this quality 
they add neatness and freedom. A stillly written character, liowevei 
correct may be the proportion of its parts, is little less displeasing to the 
t‘ye of a (’liinese than one written carelessly and out of proportion. 

The letters of the (liinese an; generally written on ornamented 
paper, called by Ibem “llowered leaves,” as in the one under revi(‘vv. 
The language of the following congratulatory epistle, on the attainment 
of advanced age, a])pears as jiawen/ in its style as the leaves on wliich it 
is written : — 

“The liastern Viceroy blesscc the Western Clouuuamlcr in a letter 
ol eougralulalioii on his advanced age. 
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“ The fragrant amber’s**' resplendent beauties crowded together, 
and tlie clirysani hem inn’s dilliisiveness, are emblems of your long life. 

“ Your excellency’s liappiness increases with the constancy of the 
revolving seasons, and demands the noblest congratulations, 

“ 1, with insjurt d ardour, proclaim yoiir praises to be equal to those 
of tin* * * § ** full-orbed moon in her descending progr{?ss. 

“ lleverenlially reverting to ausj)icious ])eriods. JMay the minister 
born under the favour of the felicitous stagf preserve his divine joys : — 
may the lucky day,};; the glittering two-edged sword § ; the splendid 
variety of fragrant flowers ||; and the stork’s^! di*vices added to the 
reeds and stones (used in divination) be favourable, and songs sung in 
concert with the music of gongs and flulc‘s. 

“ May the felicitous stars shine brightly in the western border,** 
when there are flowers, bells, offerings, and minuet dancings at the 
birthdays of the aged. 

“ May the nectar of heaven (genial dews) remotely extend itself to 
the south pole, when commendations in full cups are drank ; and the 
exhalation of the dews from the plants diffuse their fragrance. 

“ Tdegant renovation casts honour on the vigour ot your venerable 
3 ’ears, 'f hough indistinctly livsteuiug to the songs of llu' silk-gatberers, 
and of the rustic, you ditliise tlie rnsy breath of spring’s terraces "j’ j' ; 
looking up for the breeze’s blessing, and for iJie jo^s of tlie feathered 
tribe. 

• 'J'lic .-iTiiluT tree is sfiid to live 1000 years, and is llienTon* considered hy the 
Chinese to he an einhlL'in of long life. 

f A fabulous animal which appears in llie world to prognosticate tl)e hirlh ot a 
sage. There was one, it is said, prior to the hiith of (h>nrucius. 

X The period when adinitled to oilice, dluding to tin* olfieial signet given by 
the Emperor. 

§ The sword of the literati. (’ivili.ins wear a two-edged sword. TIic sword of 
the military has but a single edge. 

II Probably an illusion to the colour of the buttons worn on the c.aj), hy wliieh the 
dilfercnt ranks arc distinguished. 

% 'Which the genii arc said to ride upon as an eml>lem of felicity. 

** Old age, alluding to planets having passed the meridian. 

I I Jleferririg to the culture of lands on slopes and eiiiineneos, from which balmy 
brcez(‘s arise. “ llosy breath” is a literal translation from the Chinese, and will 
remind the reader of tin* ICiiglisli poet’s “rosy hreatli of morn.” 



“ IIow can I willi sufliciciit rcvorcncc present tins poor letter for 
} our aceej)taiK*c ? — 

“OfTering iny hearty eongratulsitions, and sincerely inquiring after 
y()ur liighness’ repose, 1 Inmihly consider j^onr honour a reflecting 
minor to display those superior powers which the highest, praise vainly 
attempts to reach." 

XXVn. C'liinese drugs, consisting chitfly of herbs and other simples, 
logetlu'r vnth a native physician’s prescript ioji. 

iVledical science among the Chinese is in a very diflerent state from 
that to which it has he('n advanet’d hy modern practitioners in tlie'\V(‘sl, 
It is now where it w'as ec'ntiiries ago: many diseases are regardetl as 
inenrahle hy^ them, lor which modern improvemumt has d('vised sun* anil 
speedy remedies. It would probahly hi* found, were the subject sulli- 
eieiitly examined, that the (’hiiirse, as a nation, enjoy as good a degree of 
health, and on an average attain to as great an age, as an 3' other people. 

Preventive medicine, or ///y/y/V?/c, is a ]>art of the benevolent art to 
which the C’hinesc pay great, hut evidently not too much, attention ; 
tlii'y say truly, “ Prevention is better than euro." Diseases of the skin 
are very numerous among the (^hinese. Their modes of dressing, and 
the little use made of the bath, arc two of the principal reasons for their 
frequency\ As wc have elsewhere remarked, the shirt is unknown 
to the CUiinese ; and their under dress of whatever description it may 
he is seldom changed. In their ancient literature, mention is made of 
the bathing-tub, on which the sages had their maxims engraved ; but 
})id)lic baths seem never to have i*xisled in Oliina, and private ones are 
not common nor much frequented. 

Vaccination appears to have, been entirely unknown to the Chinese 
until introduced in IHOo by the late Alexander Pearson, Ksq., surgeon 
to the East India Company's factory, who both vaccinated numbers 
himself, and wrote a small tract in explanation of the theory and art : 
it was translated into (Hiinese by Sir George Staunton. From that 
time to the present, an eilieient vaccine establishment has been 
maintained at Canton, first under the care of Doctor Pearson, and 
subsequently under a native gentleman, lle-qua, who w^is initiated and 
well instructed iu the business by the founder of the institution. From 
Canton the practice has spread into several, if not most, of the 



province's of the empin*, nnd tlic tract has also bce'ii widely circnlated, 
flic (Idncsc publishers carofidly suppressint;’ its forcij}^n orij^in. 

'riic shoj) of an apotliccary in Canton is said to contain usually not 
less than »‘5{)0 nitidicines ; yet the most intellij>;c'nt ('liiiiesc allinn that 
10 or /)() only are absolutely necessary in medical jiractice. The low 
state of th(‘ art )nay })artly be explained by the small (‘onsideration 
in which it is lield, and by tluTt' beiri^ no public scliools of medicine 
or aiiy way ofaccjinrin^* their limited know]ed<>*(', except by cn‘!ja<Ting with 
somt; person already in praclice. Slaij;s' horns are a y)romim‘Ut iii»'ure 
amoni*- tlie embellisliments of a dru^^^ist’s shop in China; bundles of 
them are suspended from the ceilinf^, or disposed in ditlercnt parts of 
the oiiici' ; and it is not common to s('e a shop, bow^ever scanty the 
assortment of wares, wliicli cannot exhibit this inncb valued naiiedy. 
It lias tlic credit of bein^ a cure tor jiiilmonary atfection. No license is 
reej Hired for eufjjai^int*: in the practice of medieinc in China ; but the 
physician must beware lest bis medicines fail to have the desired eflect. 
Tlic followinir extract from the jx'ual code will sh(*w the summary 
manner in wbieli empirics are dealt wl»b. 

“ Whenever an unskilful practitioner In administering medicines or 
iisinj; thti puncturing needle, proei.'cds eoiitrarv to the* established forms 
and thereby causes the death of a patient, tlu* magistrate shall call 
in other practitioners to examine the medicine' or thi' wound, and if it 
appears that the injury doiu' was unintentional, the praertitioner shall 
then be treated according to the statutes for accidental homicides, and 
shall not be allowed any longer to practice medicine. Jliit if designedly 
he departs from the established forms, and deceives in his attempts 
to cure the malady in order to obtain propeily, tlicn according to its 
amount he shall he treated as a thief; and if death shall ensue from his 
mal-practiee, then, for having thus used medicine with intent to kill, he 
sliall be beheaded.” 

The remuneration to iJie pliysician varies according to the standing 
and reputed skill of the practitioner, and is generally by contract, 
ri^gulated by the means of the party, for the entire cure of tlie malady. 
When a cure is not effected, no payment is required. In dangerous 
cases the fee is sometimes very large. 

Wliilc anatomy is admitted by western physicians to be tlie basis of 



medical science, it is by tin; (ndiiese, as a distinct science ; a separates 
branch of th(i l»ealin|jf art almost wholly unknown and neji^lected, 'flie 
sini^le fact that dissection is seldom if ever attempted in China, is 
evidence enouj^h to prove that there cannot bo any very accurate know- 
ledge of the human frame and its fimetions. Tliere is not, j)robahly, 
on(* in the empire w^lio would venture to open a vein or ainjmtate a 
finirer. 




('IIINKSK SUMMKR ANJ) WINTER CAPS, 

(itiO. Iilack satin cap, worn by the Ihiddhist priests. 

(Hil Summer caps, worn by private gentlemen. 

CiO:>. (Jenllcmen’s satin winter cap. 

()()1. hiiubroldenid canonical head dress, 
ddo. Winter caps, made of crape. 

A gentleman’s cap, made of a peculiar sort of felt, and worn i 
winter, called “ Maou-ehen.*’ 

()()7 & (h)8. Children's embroidered caps. 

(5(19, A gentleman’s winter cap, made of crape and velvet. 

070 & (>7l. A pair of gcnitleman’s long leather boots, for wet weather. 
(172 & ()73. Ladies* small leather boots for wet weather. 

071 . Ladies’ small leather .shoes, wdth wooden soles. 

(57o. Ladies’ leatluT hoots of a small size. 

()7(>. Women’s leather shoes, with wooden soles. 



CiriNKSK SHOES. 


fi77. Shoos for liidies havin'^ largo foot, of whicli a great variety is 
exliibit(‘(l in tliis ease. The lower part of the solos is formerl 
of drtissed pig's skin, the rest of ooinpressed paper. 

^>78. Shoes for ladies having small feet, called by tlie Cliinosc “ Kin- 
Ickni ” “ (xoldcn lilies. ’ * 

079. Shoes for ladies, same as No. 077. 

080 & 081. Children’s summer shoes. 

082. Children's shoos, the upper parts made of grass* 

083 & 081. ]*air of lady’s small shoes, the iij^pcr pai is made of grass. 
08.5. Gentlemen’s shoes of various patterns. 

080. Gentlemen’s shoes for wet weather, the upper part being of satin, 

the lower of wood; they are called “ shwuy heae,” “water 
clogs,” and “muhheac,” “ wooden shoes.” 


— Cl \J — 

€Ani}^ X1LJ[V. 

SMALL PORCELAIN ARTICLES. 

087. A porcelain night-lamp. 

088. A porcelain medicinal vessel. 

089. A small porcelain flower-pot. 

(590 &: 091. Two porcelain lamps in c»)mmon use. 

092, An ancient porcelain tea-pot. 

093 to 095. Porcelain spoons and stands in general use. 

090. A small porcelain medicinal vessel. 

097. A porcelain tea-pot for boat use, suspended by wires from eyes in 

the upper part. 

098. Several brown porcelain tea-pots, to which the Chinese are very 

partial. 

099. A porcelain medicinal vessel. 
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700 & 701. Two porcelain dishes divided into compartments for sweet- 
meats, 

702. Beautifully painted rice dish. 

703 & 704. Two small white porcelain sweetmeat dishes. 

705. A porcelain rice jar. 

700 707. Two very richly painted hand-basins. 

708. A lar^e llower-pot with raised figures of a peculiar ware resom- 
blin^f bronze. 


SMALL POIK’ELAIN AllTTLLKS. 

709 & 710. Two very beautiful porcelain plates, on the former of which 
are written sentences, with various painted figures. 

711. A small porcelain vessel, on which is painted a grotesque figure of 
a kwei.” 

712 & 713. Two beautifully painted cups with covers and stands of egg- 
shell china. 

711 S: 715. Two other cups of a different pattern. 

71 G & 717. Two small porcelain tea-pols, on which are painted several 
figures and different maxims. 

718 719. Two elegantly painted plates, and various cups of the finest 

porcelain. 

720. A small and very ancient porcelain tea-pot. 

721 & 722, Two small porcelain plates exquisitely painted. 

723 & 724. A pair of beautifully painted flower-jars. 

725 & 72(). A pair of flower-pots, jiainted and gilt. 

727 &: 728. A pair of smaller porcelain flower-pots. 

720 iSc 730, A pair of porcelain tca-cups with stands and covers, the 
workmansliip of which is of the most gorgeous description. 

731. A porcelain flower-jar. 

732, A porcelain vase, a style of ware highly esteemed by the Chinese- 
The lower section of this case is entirely filled with porcelain w^are 

of the richest description. 
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ARTH’T.KS or VKirrU, !kc. 

73.*1 731. Two silk ji^ircllcs to confine the dress, which every ^entle- 

iniin in CIn’na wonrs. 

73.’'i. A porcelain bowl, with a paintini^; of the jniv^k- Ibwl. 

73b. Very siiif'ular root of the bamboo, represent! ii<>j an old man wrapt 
in his mantle. 

737 S: 738. Two small incense vessels ofj^lass. 

739. Sinijjular carving of a horse with a scroll on his back. 

710. Carved ivory stamp or seal, having several concentric spheres in 

the handle. 

711. A natural stone, bearing the resemblance of a Chinese apple. 

712. Wine cups of pressed glass in imitation of stone. These are 

formed in various shapcis, frequently scjnare, and are used at 
feasts and marriage entertaimvu'nts. 

713. Ornamental stand, with bronze Ihiddha idol. 

7"14. Ancient porcelain incense* vessel, on stand. 

7 13. Small ebony boxes, inlaid with pearl-shell, and eonlaining flint, 
steel, and punk. 

740, Curious natural stone, in form of a mango. 

7^17. Several pairs of ivory “chop sticks,” “ seang el)oo;” made use of 
by the Chinese in the place of a knife and IVn k. 

748. A brown figured porcelain pencil-holder. 

749. A vessel to contain water used with Indian ink, cut out of a stone 

in the form of frnit. 

750. Ornamental stand and vessel. 

751. A small metallic mirror, on a carved stand. 

752. Curious porcelain vessel. 

753. A beautiful small incense vessel, on stand. 

754. Metallic mirror, as 751. 

755. Antique porcelain vessel or cage, on stand, for containing sweet- 

scented flowers, emitting an agreeable perfume. 
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7r>6. A beiuitiful sculptured nuirble viise, luiving for its handle a repre- 
sentation of a lion drinking from the vessel. 

757. A Gentleman’s embroidered watch-pocket. 

758 iV 751). A Gentleman’s embroidered km^e-pans, for prot(‘cLing the 
knee when kneeling before llie mandarins. 

760. jMiniaturc painting of a (’hinese Lely on ivory. 

761 762. A pair of beautifully painted jars. 

768. Ornamental rosewood stand, with amnhds on (lui lop. 

Here will also be noticed several “charm h(H)k.s,” very STnall in 
?md containing virtuous sentences, which are siij)])osed to k(‘t‘p olf <‘vil 
spirits. I’hese are carrical about the person. The Chinese inscribe 
words and sentences on their girdh's, and paste them on the lintels and 
j)osts of their doors, not only as moral sayings wortliy to be remembered 
and praetically obsc^rved, but from the impression tluit they shall ther(d)y 
be protected IVoni noxious diseases and ealainili(‘s often inflicted by 
invisible beings. 

76 J. Beautiful fan for ladies’ use, made in part of ])eacocks’ feathers, 
and in part of elegantly embroidered work. 

765 & 766. A pair of geiith'imm’s tobaceo-pouclics. 

767 to 760. S])ecimens of carving from ihc bamboo tree. 

77t). A lady's fan, eh^gantly ])ainted on silk, with ivory liaiulle. 

771 8: 772. Gentlemen’s net-work worn next the skin in warm w^eathcr, 
made of the twig of the ])amboo. 

778. GenUtnnen’s embroidered sasli, with a j^air of purses carried at the 
girdle of tin; wc'arer for holding areca nuts, ^re. 

“ Burses,” says Sir George Staunton, “ are the ribbons of the 
Chinese monarch, which he distributes as rewards of merit among 
Ids subjects ; but liis own purse (alluding to a similar ])reseiit made to 
the page of the British amhassailor) was deemed a mark of personal 
favour, according to tlie iileas of east(‘rn nations, among whom anything 
Avorii by the person of the sijvereign is prized beyond all other gifts.” 
The Imperial purse is of plain yellow silk, with tlu.‘ figure of the five- 
clawed dragon, and some 8’artar characters worked in it. 

771. A gentleman’s fan, with embroidered case, and two crimson silk 
sashes, as 778. 

775 & 776. A pair of sandals, worn by coolies; tlie soles arc made of 
stri})S of loose leather, placed crossways. 
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777. A pair of sandals, boinff a piece of flat leather, with a loop for the 

great toe, and strings for the heel. 

778. A pair of sandals, made from rice straw. 


I ’ t ‘ Jllj y.v j. 

M 1 SC K L L A N EOt \S A RT I C J . ICS. 

77fb Ornamental stand, with gilt llnddha. 

780. Small metallic vase, inlaid with silver. 

7HJ. SniJill copper box, of peculiar shape, to contain ilic lime which is 
used for chewing with the nut of the areca palm, arcca coleclni^ 
ai}d tlie betel leaf, piper hefd^ used as a masticatoi'y so univer- 
sally throughout the East. 

The habit of chewing this preparation has extended from the islands 
where the plant is found to the continent of Asia, and is now used from 
the lied Sea to the Pacific Ocean. Most of that imported into ('liina 
comes from .lava, Malacca, and Penang. "I'lie areca nut is the fruit of 
a slender palm, not over six inches in diameter, and thirty feet high. 
I'he nut resembles a nutmeg in shape, colour, and internal structure, but 
is a little harder and larger, and is called betel nut from its being always 
eaten in combination with the leaf of the betel p(;pper. The flavour of 
the leaf is very peculiar, having an aromatic taste, and is a little pungent. 
This vine requires a rich soil and an abundance of water. The tree on 
which it is supported, it is affimied, affects the quality and quantity 
of the produce. 'Fhe preparation of the betel nut for use is very simple. 
The nut is cut into slices and wrapped in the raw leaves, together with 
a quantity of quick -lime, made <»f the shells of small molluscac, 
carefully calcined for this purpose, enough to give it a flavour : to the 



latter is added a mixture of a red colour. All classes of people, male 
and female, are in the liabit of chewing it. “ It sweetens the hreath ; ” 
so say those who use it: “ It rectifies and strengthens tlie stomacli, and 
preserves the teeth;” it gives the teeth, li|)s, and gums, a dark 
red colour, which is estijcmcd a mark of beauty in proportion to its 
deeper shade. Persons of rank carry it prepared for use in splendid 
cases suspended from their girdles. A present of one of these case's is 
esteemed a mark of high favour and friendship, and is valued accordingly. 
Poor people are contented with cases of simple construction, provided 
tliey contain the substjince itself. In the streets and thoroughfares of 
(’anton, temporary stalls are erected for the sahi of this luxury, and the 
wayfarer may be refreshed in the outlay of a single cash, by a modicum 
of this prejiaration. 

A grotescpie lion of white porcelain on a stand. This kind of 
porcelain is held in higher estc(‘m by the (Uiiiiese than any 
other. Asa proof of this, it may be stated that the value of 
this small lion in China was about four pounds sterling. 

783. A vessel of white porcelain, for holding sweet-scented flowers, 
representing a grotesque animal, the head of which is so formed 
that it can be taken otf. The flowers are placed in the body, 
and the odour is exhaled Ihrougli the mouth. 

781. Figure of a camel, in white porcelain, with a dog on his back. 
785. A carved paper weight, of coloured hard stone. 

780. A iiietailic pipe, from the province of Keang Nan ; the lower part 
of wliicli is filled with water, and smoked on the prinei])le of 
the liookali of Jlengal, &c. ; tobacco being nsc*d cut into very 
fine slireds, and the pipe lilled at every inhalation by a servant 
who stands behind the smoker* 

787 & 788. Two curiously carved roots. 

780. Specimen of beautifully embossed lacquered ware, from Soochow. 

700. A grotesque porcelain dog. 

701. iiroad rings of jade stone (yu) worn upon tlic thumb by archers 

in using the bow to prevent chafing. 'J'he value of these stone 
rings depend upon their colour : as much as five hundred 
dollars have been given by a Chinese for one of a peculiar 
shade. 
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C()ml)s with maxims inscribed on tlioni. 

Small cases of colouvi;il liorscvliair, intended to liold sweet-scented 
dowers, and carried in tlie hainl. 

TIM. Ihusli us(‘d by printers to apply the ink to tlie wooden Idoeks ; on 
Mliieh is a smaller brusli made of vegetable fibres, and used for 
various purposes. 

'iO.'i, Small box(‘s of stained wood, opening with a sprinu^, and covered 
with coloured straw, made at Kuh-chow\ thi' ca])ital of k’lih- 
keen province*. 

7fK). Inrushes usc'd by hoiise-paint(‘rs, witli the hair insi‘rted de{‘p into 
the handles. When worn down, the vvooil is cut away to 
expose tlie liristles, and the o|)(‘ration is repeated until tlie 
brusli is worn out. 

71^7. Small pillows, used hy the Chinese when reeliniiif** on any 
liard substance;. 

7hi^. Pair oi‘ spectacles of eurious eonstruetion. 

7dlh Tol)acco-])ipe, as descrilx'd in 7H(i. 

800. Writiiif]^ yiencils. Tlie better kinds arc piolected by a brass case, 

it being essential to have a fiiu* jioinl in writing. 

801. A grotesque porcelain unicorn. 

802. Klaliorate piece of carving from the root of the bamboo, of very 

ext ravaga n t d e vi cc . 

80 r‘ 5 . Small marble vase, formed from llie cuj) of tlie tlower of the lotus. 

80 1. Embroidered pocket, worn by geutlcmcii. 

80'). Silk hags, for tobacco, liaving a maxim embroitlered on tlie side, 
and attached to the pipe of the smoker. 

80fi. A lea service of novel eonstruetion, used by goveriim(‘nt olficers, 
ami forming part of tlicir travelling afiparatus. 'I'lie ciqis and 
saucers are of hard wood, lined and edged with white copper. 

807. Chinese ivory puzzle. 

808. Cliinese gaming cards. 

Th(.*y are of various sorts. The most ancient and elegant arc called 

“ Teen-tsze-pa(*,” dotted cards.” 1’lie dots liav(' a n'ferencc to the 

stars. I'hey were introduced ])y tlie Emperor Seucii-lio ; and were 

originally called “ Ya pae,” “bone or ivory tickets." 

800. A (-hinese printed book of maxims. 
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810. Heautifiil beads, turned from fra<vinoiits oflbe malacdiite, or f^roeii 

copper ore, found near Nankin. 1diey are used in necklaces 
for mandarins. 

81 1. A rosary, made of the seed vessels of a plant. 

812. An article made of copper, ajid used for I lie same purpose as our 

flat-irons. 'flie smooth surface is here (‘xhihitod ; tlie body is 
hollow, and receives the itrnited coals. 
ri.‘k (i(‘ntlemen’s emliroidered niemornndiini case. 

811. (umtlenien's embroidered jiockets. 

SIT), hhnhroidered s]n‘elac*le ease. 

81(). Ijcallier ])nrses, used h)^ tlie lower classes. 

817. L(*ather (.dog's skin ) tobacco pouch. 

8 1 8. Painting brusli, composed of dyed horse-liair. 

8 It). A basket, ingeniously wrought in bamboo. 

820. Ornamental stand witli odoriferous matches, whicli are burned in 

the houses of the Chinese day and )ught, and in sucrilicing to 
their diviniti(‘s. 

82 1 . A brown porcelain incense vessel. 

822. A Model of a machine for pounding rice, sugar, tVc. it is put 

in ojieration by a coolio'*^ standing on the franu', and moving 
the lever with one foot. 

82;{ 8: 824. Marthcn vessel in frame work of bamboo, us(‘d as hand- 
funiaee at ("anion, and in the northern part of China, during 
cold weather, called “ llo-luug. ‘ 

82.5. Model of a hand mill for grinding rice, i^ire. 

K2(). A ])oreelain drum, used as a rest for 1h(' arm. 

827. Mosquito brushes. 

* The word (hiolic here used i.s nii Indian w^n'd, coninion among fori'igncr.'^ in 
(".tiiLon, as a Iranslation of the (’hinese Kw.m-lLH-n, a}>))lied to those who carry 
burdens. 
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CACJJ!. Xl!.¥l[IIo 

SPKCIMENS OF FINE CARVINO, &c. 

828. Coral bead necklace, worn by mandarins and gentlemen of rank. 

829. Beautiful carved ornamental stand of hard wood, with a marble 

image of Buddha in the centre, inlaid metallic tripod on the 
right, and a dormant lion on tlu' left. 

830. Curiously distorted root, which, by the assistance of a little art 

has the appearance* of a hird. 

831. Curious piece of sculpture, representing a bird attacked by a 

monster of tlie lizard species. 

832. Marble figure and stand. 

833. Marble pencil rests. 

834 & 835. A pair of ornamental barrel-shaped stands, the one on the 
left hand supporting a metallic censer ; that on the right a 
vessel with shovel, &c., for arranging the ashes of the odori- 
ferous matches. 

836. An ornamental stand, on which is a superb carving, from the root 

of a bamboo tree, representing a grotesque figure feeding a frog. 

837. A small root of a tree on a stand, resembling a deer. 

838. A travelling apparatus, containing a knife and pair of chop-sticks, 

with which every gentleman is provided. 

839. A Carved wooden figure and stand. 

840. A very ancient white porcelain bottle-shaped vase, ornamented 

with a lizard, water lilies, and foliage, on a small stand of carved 
polished wood. 

841. Ancient metallic idol. 

842. Curiously sculptured stone pencil rests. 

843. An ornamental stand, with bronze idols. 

This specimen is supposed to be a thousand years old. It has been 
elsewhere remarked that Buddhism was introduced into China from India, 
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about the first century of the (^liristian era ; and the idols here exhibited 
are thought to have been of a very (‘arly importation Into that country, 
844. A Chinese sceptre, called “ Joo^ce.” 

Tt has been thus described: — This ornament, which has some- 
times, for want of a better name, been called a sceptre, is, in fact, an 
emblem of amity and good will ; of a shape less bent than the letter S, 
about eighteen inches in length, and cut from the jade or yu stone. It 
is called joo-ee, “ as you wish ;** or, as the phrase is, “ Sze Sze, joo-ec,” 
i. e., “ Every thing according to your wish,” an expression of gootl 
feeling towards a person, and is simply exchanged as a costly mark of 
friendship ; but tliat it had a religious origin seems indicated by the 
sacred fiower of the lotus {litpiqjluru nclnmho) being generally carved 
on the superior end. Dr. Morrison also remarks that joo-ecs wen; 
carried in the hajids hy ancicint governors or princes of staUi, as the 
signal of authority ; the Emperor gave them as tlie badge or seal of his 
appointment. They are frequently of great value. 

815 & 84C, Ornamented stands, on which are carvings from the root of 
the bamboo. 

847. Ornamental stand, with ancient bronze lion. 

818. Curious root on stand, exhibiting a bird. 

8 19. Very ancient sculptured dog. 

850. Polished cornelian in carved frame, intended to support a cake of 
ink. 

851 to 855, Five beautiful carvings on stands. 

85G & 857. Two carved and polished barrel-shaped stands, on wliieh 
are very ancient and grotesque bronze lions. 

858, Metallic figure, representing a female divinity on a recumbent 
elephant. 

859 & 8G0. A pair of very beautiful ornamental stands, with marble 
tops, on which arc grotesque sculptured figures, and elegantly 
wrought baskets of bamboo. 

861. Ornamental stand, with variegated marble top, on which is placed 
a stone in a frame formed from the root of a tree, 

I'his is covered with sculptured hieroglyphics, and is held by the 
Chinese in religious veneration. 
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rin.>r: r;isi's, willi the (>})|)()si(e (2*'{ and 2-1), are n]U‘d with numerous 
sjx'c iniens of coiiehoh^iry, whieh arc lahelled. 


()knitjiol(k;y, \v. 

8(i2. I'raiicolinus Perlatus Pearled I'Vaneolin. 

803. J)iito Ditto. 

801. Uuerquedula Falcaria Falcated Duck. 

805, Plains Javaniea lavanese iUanis. 

800. Colurnix ('idnensis Chinese (iuail. 

807. Lanius Chinensis Chinese Shrike. 

808. lantlioeincla Canora Crying TJirush. 

80J>. Co{;cothraustes iMelanurus . . Drey-necked Grosbeak. 

870. Pyrgita Rutilans Ruddy Sparrow. 

87). Ditto female Ditto, 

872. Psittacula Galgula Hlue-Crowned Parrot. 

875. Ditto female Ditto. 

874. Melopiius Lathami I^atham’s Punting. 

875. (k)ccothraustos Molanurus . . Grey-necked Grosbeak, female. 



S76. Tiirdus Al(*nila Common lilaok])ir(l. 

877. (lallinula C-hloiopus Common (lallinulc. 

878. (Jallimilfi Plioonicura lled-tailccl (iallinnle. 

87J>. Dafila Acuta Pintail Duck. 

880. ("alcrnas CnuMila Rcd-brcaslcd Pijxeon. 

881. ll y.strix Cristata Porcupine. 

88*2. l^ai^iima Larval us Masl;(‘d Paradoxuiv. 

883. Vivcrra Indiea Pallida .... Indian C/ivette or Rassc. 

Tliis animal yields the “ dedes/’ a sctuil mucli esteemed by tin 
Malays. 


ORNITIIOI.OtJV, .\r. 

881. Quenjuedula Formosa Baikal 'i’eai. 

IvSo. Cotiirnix Communis Conunon C^uail. 

880. Ant bus 7’itlavk, 

887. llerodias (Jarzetta J.ittle Fifi^rel, 

'File ej»ret, stork, crane, and other shore birds are favourites of the 
Chinese; the erane is an emblem of longevity ; and similes are taken 
fj-oni the soaring Hight, periodical migrations, nightly screams, and other 
habits of these birds. 

888. Oriolus Chinensis Chinese Oriole. 

889. A.sio Rrachyotus Short-e.ared Owl. 

890. Halcyon Atricapilla Rlack-ca])ped Kingfislier. 

891. CopsychiLs Longirostris .... Long-billiul Copsychus. 

892. Ckirduelis Sinica Chinese Cioldfmch. 

893. Mclophus Latikami Latham’s Bunting. 
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894, GallinuJa Pliopiiitnira Red-tailed Gallinulc. 

895. Liotlirix SiiKsnsis Chinese Liotlirix. 

89G. Yiinx Torquilla Wryneck. 

897. Mareca Pencloja; Widgeon. 

898. Querqiiedula Crecca Common Teal. 

899. Viverra Zibetha Chinese Zibelh. 

This animal yields the scent called “ zibeth.” 

900. Ilclictes Moschata Musk Martin. 

901. Paguma Larvatus Masked Paradoxure. 

Of zoology, as a science, the Chinese know very little ; their obser- 
vations being confined to species. Their classification of animals is, 
however, better than that of plants, as the marks by which the former 
are grouped in popular classifications are much less recondite than in the 
latter. An old and popular arrangement of the whole animal world by 
the Chinese is into five divisions : that of feathered, hairy, naked, shelly, 
and scaly animals ; at the head of each of these divisions stands a type, 
technically called “ cliang,” chief or superior. The phumiv, unicorn, man, 
tortoise, and dragon, arc the resjiective types of these divisions, and in 
themselves comprise all the good qualities of all the other 3G0 species 
found in it. 

The arrangement followed in the “ Pim Tsaou” is more elaborate than 
the popular one, and exhibits more study than that found in any other 
work; animals are there assorted into groups sufficiently natural, but 
as there are no settled princijiles of arrang(*mcnt, it still comprises many 
anomalies; as, for instance, the bat and flying squirrel are said to be 
the only birds with hairy wings, and the pangolin {mania) the only fish 
that has legs ! 
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902 903. Arlificial candlos, clocoraletl witli flowers made from the 

pith of a ]>lant, known in this country by the term “ rice- 
])aper.’' 

Thes(‘ candles arc used in temples in front ol‘ their idols, in the 
houses of tlu; wealthy, and in the celebration of the new year, a move- 
able feast, which occurs on the second new moon after tlu! winter 
solstice. 'Flic body or stem of the candle is of wood, and at the top, 
instead of wick, is inserted a small brass receptacle for oil, as being more 
economictil. 

'Fbe candles in common use are made from the vegetable grease of* 
the sc(hI of the croton sclnfcrum. This seed is contained in a three-lobed 
])(’rry, and is surrounded hy a white substance resembling tallow in 
consistence. It is in the first place crushed in an iron rut wdiich forms 
the arc of a circle, and in which a heavy iron wheel, suspended from a 
beam abovis, or otherwise, worked hy the i*eet of a coolie, rolls backw^ml 
and forw'ard. When sufliciently crushed, it is heated over a slow fire to 
melt the grease, and then subjected to the press. The same object is 
frequently gained by l)oiling the bruised secul in water, and skimming 
the grease from the surface. The wdeks made use of are very large, and 
as til is substance easily melts, the candles made from it are coated on 
the outside vrith wax. They burn rapidly, with much smoke, and give 
a very poor light. 

A great variety of ornaments made of tinsel, in imitation of flowers, 
figures, &c., are also used u])on the above occasions, which the Chinese 
make out of iron, ricui, and brass leaf, for religious purposes. Their 
manufacture employs a separate class of w^orkmen, and tlu?y are made to 
sell from one mace to one hundred dollars and upwards a pair. Their 
form somewhat resembles a bundle of plumes ; the figures are inserted 
upon the front, and the appearance is gaudy in the highest degree. 

904. A military ofTiccr’s saddle, bridle. See., It is one of tlic most 
expensive kind, and such as are but seldom seen. Those used 
by inferior ofliccrs are generally of leather and nankeen. 
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905. A large porcelain disli on a stand, containing two specimcMis of 
enamel, in imitation of the Pekin peaches. 

900. Lamp carried on the shoulders of a bearer in marriage processions. 

907. Lamp pole for the above. 

908 & 909. Splendid specimens of embroidery, worked by men, as is 
often the case in China. The Chinese excel all other nations 
in this beautiful art. 

910 & 911. Two ornamental stands, and plates of fruit, modelled in 
clay, 

912 & flflS. Candles, as described in Mos. 902 & 903. 

914 & 915, Ingeniously worked silk tassels, attached to bed -hangings. 

916. On the bottom of this case is spread a Chinese carpet, being a 
specimen of their few woollen manufactures. The jiattern is 
printed similar to our druggets. 

From the ceiling of this case is suspended a state lantern, richly 

embroidered and decorated. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

917. Argus (Jigantcus Argus Plicasaiit. 

918. Turtur Suratensis Surat Turtle Dove. 

919. Acridotheres Tristis Paradise (Iruckle. 

920. Turtur Suratensis Surat Turtle Dove. 

921. Argus (Jigantcus Argus Pheasant, female. 

922. Palocornis Malaccensis .... Malacca Ring Parrakcet. 
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State chair, as described in No. 372. 



CniMRSlC PA(J()1)A. 

('jntains a model of a pagoda, seven stories high, beautifully c-arved 
from gyi)sum. On the lloor of each st(»ry is placed a gilt lluddha idol. 




(‘onlaiiis luunerous speeiniens of insects. 


(’ontains a variety of butlerllies. 

* ' w »/- I . ^ • 


Various specimens of fish from the waters of China, so prc'pared 
and preserved as to need only their natural clement to give them the 
appearance of life. 


CHINESE LANTERNS. 

These depend from the ceiling in all parts of the saloon, and are of 
almost every imaginable form and size. In scarcely anything do the 
taste and ingenuity of the Chinese appear to better advantage than in 
the manufacture of these curious and characteristic articles. They are 
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made of horn, silk, glass, paper, and sometimes of a netting of line 
thread overspread with a thick coating of varnish. I'lie frame work is 
often carved in tlje richest manner ; the silk wliich covers it is elegantly 
embroidered or painted with landscai)es rej^resenting nature in her 
gayest moods, and the various decorations lavished upon them are in a 
corresponding style. As a national ornament ])ociiliar to the Chinese, 
the lantern does not give place to any siTuilar disj)lay found in any 
other country. 

The fondness of the Chinese for lamps and lanterns, and the universal 
use of them, constitutes one of the marked pt‘euliari(ies in the customs 
of the race. A late writer remarks, that a (-hinaman and his lantern 
seem wedded together, and the former is rarely tonnd without the latter, 
'fhey are placed in the streets, temples, boats, M'e., and are always to he 
seen in the hands of pedestrians after tlark. The same writer relat(‘s 
the following amusing anecdote, .as affording a striking and original 
exemplification of both the power and habit of the national jieculiarity 
above referred to: — “^Vhen Captain Maxwell j)assed the Bogiie in tlie 
Alcesie frigate, as he came uj) with the battery ol' tlu' A-nung-lioy, llu' 
fort appealed well lighted, and a brisk cannonade w'as commenci‘d upon 
the ship. However, after the first broadside had been fired n])on the 
fortress, and when the vessel was scarcely half a musket-shot from it, 
the wholii place was des<;rted, and the emhnisures were quickly dark- 
ened. The Chinese were thoroughly frightened, and ran off with a most 
edifying precipitation. At the same time, instead of concealing their 
flight in the darkness of the night, eacli man seized his lantern, as he had 
done a hundred times before, and clambered with it up the steep side of 
the hill immediately beliind the fort. I1ic sight of so many baJd-pated 
soldiers, with their Jong cues dangling at their backs, eacli with a great 
painted balloon in his hand, was extremely ludicrous, and took away 
any slight inclination the marines might have luul to get a shot with 
tlieir muskets at such excellent marks.” 

Tlie lamp oil in common use is extracted from the ground-nut, 
A rack is Hypoffen, which grows luxuriantly in China. The same kind 
is used for culinary purposes, and supplies almost entirely the place oi 
butter. Jt is said to be of a very good quality, ])urning freely, and with 
but little smoke. 



MAXIMS ON TTIE ENTAliLATUEE AND OTilER J»AUTS OF THE SAIDON. 


“ iiood sai/im/s are like pearls slruvy together : inscribe them an the wall ; 
of pour dwellinp^ and repard them night and dag as wholesome admo- 
nifions .'* — (Cliincsc luaxiiii.) 

Tilt! excellent saginps'' ol'tlic Chinese! pliilosupliers lire held in the 
liitfhest veneration. In allusion to the precepts of Confucius, they speak 
of them as “ 'J'he f/lorg of ancient and modern times.'* He is termed, 

“ 'J'hc instructor of ten thousand agesf and is styled hy his followers, 

“ 7V/e perfect Sagef- “ Most Jlolg.'* 

■Mencius, a disciple of ('onfiiciiis, who figures lari^ely in Chinese 
history, was tht' writt'r of that portion of “ The h'our Rooks” which pfoes 
hy his name (B.C. JloO) ; contemporary with Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
Socrates. 

1’hese maxims (1'uy-leeii) arc written on silk or paper, or carved on 
wood; and are hun^ in pairs, on the walls or pillars of dwellini^s and 
temjdes as ornaments. In ancient times, before the invt*ntion of paper, 
documents were written on slips of bamboo, on which characters WTri* 
inscribed wdth a pointed instrument ; a practice in use ])nor to the 
invention of pencils and ink. 

The visiter wdll observe that over the capital of each pillar is a piece 
of carving of circular form, gilt, and painted vermilion and green alter- 
nately. 'Hiere are ten of these on each .side of the saloon. Each has 
a ("hinc.^e character earved in the centre. The characters on the right 
to a person entering, form the following maxim: — “Loo yaou elie ma 
leili : jih kew^ keen jin sin.” The interpretation of whieh is, “ By along 
journey we know a horse's strength ; so length of clays shews a man’s 
heart.’”*’ 

The characters on the opposite side of the room, commencing from 
the lower end, form the following maxim : — “ Kw'a teen puh nh le : 
le hea puh ehing kwan.” The interpretation of which is, “ In a field of 


♦ TIk* CliiiiPso call the heart, the “ wett in the venire'* 
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melons, do not j)ull up your shoe : under a plum tree, do not adjust your 
cap:*’ i, e., be careful of your actions under circumstances of sus- 
picion. 

Between these circular carvings are maxims placed horizontally, and 
extending around the whole entablature, As is customary in China, 
the maxims hero placed opposite each other, are embellished exactly 
alike, though the maxims themselves are not the same. Tt is unneces- 
sary to give the interpretation of all these, as there are so many. A 
few are subjoined as specimens : — 

“As the scream of the eagle is heard when she has passed over, 
so a man’s name remains after his death.” 

“ Though a tree be a thousand chang* in height, its leaves must fall 
down, and return to its root.” 

“ Following virtue is like ascending an eminence ; pursuing vice is 
like rushing down a precipice.” 

“ Man perishes in the pursuit of wealth, as a bird meets with de- 
struction in search of its food.” 

“ The cure of ignorance is study, as meat is that of hunger.” 

“ Unsullied poverty is always hap]iy ; while impure wealth brings 
with it many sorrows.” 

“ Vetty distinctions are injurious to rectitude ; quibbling words vio- 
late right reason.” 

“ Those who respect themselves will he honourabhi : but he who 
thinks lightly of himself will be held cheap by the world.” 

“It is equally criminal in tlic governor and the governed to violate 
the laws.” 

“In learning, age and youth go for nothing ; the best informed 
take the precedence.” 

“ Time flics like an arrow ; days and months like a weaver’s shuttle.” 

“ In making a candle we seek for light ; in reading a book we seek 
for reason : light to illuminate a dark chamber ; reason to enlighten 
man’s heart.” 

“ Let every man sweep the snow from before his own doors, and 
not trouble himself about the frost on his neighbour’s tiles.” 


• A chiuig is ten Chinese cubits, each fourteen and a half inches. 



“In securily do no! forget danger ; in times of pnblie tranquillity 
do nol forget anarcliy.” 

“ Hy learning, !lie sons of llie common jieoplc become public 
ministers ; without learning, the sons of public ministers become 
mingled with the mass of the people.” 

“ A man by the cultivation of virtue eonsulls liis own inlen'st ; bis 
st ores of wisdom and reflection are every day filling up.” 

('onfueius says, “The capaeity for knowbidgf' of fbe inferior man 
IS small and I'asily filled up ; the intelligence of tlie superior man is 
deep and not easily safisfied.” 

“ AVould you understand the character of the ]n-ince, examine bis 
ministers ; would you know the dLs])osition of any man, look at his 
companions ; would you know that of a father, look at bis son.” 

“ Those who have discharged tlieir duties as children, will in their 
fnrn have dutiful children of their own; flu* obstinate and untow'ard 
will again produce olfspring of tin* same clniracter : to convince you, 
only observe the rain from the thatched roof, whtjrc drop follows drop 
without the least variation.” 

“ Virtue is the sur(‘Sl road to longevity ; hut vice meets with an 
eailj^ doom.” 

I'lie brief sententious sayings of gifted men in all ages and nations 
have <‘xerted a powerful influence over the public mind ; and it must 
he admitted that, in geiujral, they eontrihute largely to promote social 
comfort, propriety, morality, and correct judgment. Such are the 
ins])ire(l provi‘rhs of Solomon, wliich will endure through all lime. 
Such too, the fine old proverbs of England, Spain, and France, as well 
as thousands of maxims of the ])(‘0])le of Asia. lnd(!od, the a])liorisms 
of a country may he quoted as indicating, in some measure, llu* genius, 
sense, and mental characteristics of its inhabitants ; and we know of no 
nobler monuments of ancient literature than the proverbs wliicli have 
been transmitted to us. How coiiimon — how almost necessary, both in 
s])ea.king and writing- — is the introduction of some maxim hy way ot 
enforcing an argument or promoting a principle ! And many of the best 
passages in the essays and other compositions of modern authors, will 
often he found, on careful investigation, to contain the exact sentiments 
of ail old proverb, though pcirhaps somewhat elaborated, and clothed 
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in the costume of novel phraseology. The Chinese are celebrated, 
even more than the Persians, Arabs, and Hindoos, for their aphorisms 
and maxims. 

We have cLsewliere noticed the striking similarity that exists 
between many ancient maxims of the Chinese, and the precei)ts con- 
tained in Holy Writ. We subjoin a lew of the moral aphorisms that, 
adorn their temples and dwellings, and which will be found to harmonise 
with many ])assages of Scripture : — 


CHINESE MAXIMS, 

“ Virtue is tlie surest road to 
longevity : hut vice meets with an 
early doom.” 

“ Unsullied poverty is always 
happy ; while impure wealth brings 
with it many sorrows.” 

“ J'hc heart is the fountain of 
life.” 

“ Wine and good dinners make 
abundance of friends : but, in the 
time of adversity, not one is to be 
found.” 

“Honours come by diligence: 
riches spring from economy.” 

“ If a man be not enlightened 
from within, what lamp sliall he 
light? If his intentions are not 
upright, what prayers shall he 
repeat ?” 

“If you love your son, give him 
plenty of the eudgfl : if you hate 
your son, cram him with dainties,” 


IMtOVEltliS OF SOLOMON. 

“ The fear of tlie Lord prolongeth 
days : but tlie years of tlie wicked 
shall be shortened,” — Chap. x. 27. 

“ 1V(‘asures of wickedness profit 
nothing : hut righteousness deli- 
vcrelh from death.” — Clui]). x. 2. 

“ Out of the heart are the issues 
of lift*.” - Chap. iv. 23. 

“ Many will entreat the favour 
of the prince ; and every man is a 
friend to him that giveth gifts.”-— 
Chap. XIX. 0. 

“ Hie hand of the diligent shall 
bear rule : but tlic slothful shall be 
under tribute.” — Chap. xii. 21. 

“ The sacrifice of the wicked is 
abomination ; bow inucli more, 
when he bringeth it with a wicked 
mind.” — Chap. xxi. 27. 

“ He that sparcth his rod hateth 
his son : but he that loveth liim 
chasteneth him betimes.” — Chap, 
xiii. 24. 
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“ The slow horse is fated to re- 
ceive the lash : the worthless man 
will ultimately get his deserts.** 

“ A virtuous woman is a source 
of honour to her husband : a vicious 
one causes him disgrace.’* 

“ When mandarins are pure, the 
people are happy.” 


‘‘ A man without money is a 
reptile : but with money a dragon.” 

‘ ‘ Every blade of grass has its 
share of the dews of heaven ; and 
though the birds of the forest have 
no garners, the wide world is all 
before them.” 

“ Wisdom, and virtue, and be- 
nevolence, and rectitude, without 
politeness, are imperfect.” 

“ That which touches vermilion 
is reddened.” 


A whip for the horse, a bridle 
for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s 
back.” — Chap. xxvi. 3. 

“ A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband : but she that 
maketh ashamed is as rottenness 
in his bones.” — Chap. xii. 4. 

“ When the righteous are in 
authority, the people rejoice : but 
when the wicked bearcth rule, the 
people mourn.” — Chap. xxix. 2. 

“ The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city : the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty. — Chap, x, 15. 

“ Btihold the fowls of the air ; 
for they sow not, neither do they* 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet 
your heavenly Father feedetli 
them.” — (Christ’s sermon on the 
Mount.) — Matt. vi. 26. 

But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith,” &c. — 
Paul to the (jalatians, v. 22. 

“ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” — 1st Paul to the 
Corinthians, xv. 33. 
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rAINTIN(iS. 

\Thr iHinntratinn of Ptriurrs m th ('nllrrfioit toinnnnns uilh .Vo. \W\), irltirli thr nsiht 
ir/II Ji/til ott Ilirhfl htmd of /In sirrnt^fnniltinj tJir t n/ranrf /o /hr Soloon. 

If tntnj In’ ftrofn’f hvrr In r>nnnh, Ihol oil I*iiin/in,ix and Drannnjs m /his (\dft'r/inH on- htj 
i '/uncm' .Iflift/s t j't hi.drvhj. \ 

The Firu! Arts in China are nndouhteclly far from having n’.iehed 
tlie porlection that belongs to lliem in the enlii»‘h1ened nalioiis of 
(liristendom ; yet an examination of the paintings in this eollection, 
will satisfy every candid mind that great injustice lias h(‘en done to 
diincse artists, in the oy3inions hillierto enterlaiiu'd respecting their 
want of ability and skill. 'I1iey paint ins<‘cls, birds, fishes, fruits, flowtTs, 
and portraits, with great correctness and lus-iuty ; and tlie brilliancy and 
variety of their colours cannot be surpassed. 'J'Jiey group with con- 
siderabhj taste and effect; anti their ptu-speetive, a department of tlie 
art in which they liave been thoiiglit totally dtdieieiit, is often very good. 
Light and sliadt' tliey do not well understand, and they ])ositivt!ly object 
to the introduction of shadows in pictures. But in paintings lor 
foreigners, they t'ndeavour to meet the ideas of their emy)loy(‘rs, by the 
introduetion of light and shadow, liarrow, as quoted by Davis, says, 
that “When sevc'ral portraits by the best FiUropeau artists, iiiteiuhul as 
presents for the Kmperor, were cixposed to view, the mandarins, ob- 
serving the variety of tints occasioned by the light and shaih*, asked 
whether the originals had the two sides of different colours. They 
considered the shadow of the nose as a great imperfection in the figure, 
and some supposed it to have lieen placed there by accident.” 

1000 to 102;3. A series of coloured drawings (twenty-four in number), 
njpresenting the several stages of the black tea process, from 
tlie picking of the leaves to its final transportation, as practised 
in Fokien, lying between the 27 and 28 degs. north latitude, 
on th(^ south-east declivities of a range of hills, dividing that 
province from Kcang-se. 

The Bohea Hills, which name has been introduced into the English 
through the Fokien pronunciation of Woo-e, tncludc two ranges, one of 
which is called the Woo hills, and the other the E hills, and are situated 



in tiu! clcpartmcMit of Keen-ning, and the district of 'rsung-gan, being a 
part of a chain oi'inouiitaiiis which runs through (he central parts of the 
empire. 

Tlie name given the hills is derived from two brothers, Woo and 
li, w-lio were sons of an ancient prince, and when he died rcfusi‘d to 
siu*(*ced him, but retired to settle on these hills far from their patrimony, 
and built them a dwelling, which after their death was called the palace 
of Woo-(j. I’here is a temple to their memory, in which incense is 
burnt. The circuit of tlie hills is 120 le, in all of which the tea is raised. 
A stream divides the hills, the K being on the north side, and the Woo on 
the south ; and tlu' tea from the former is considered the best, probably 
because of the southerly exposure given to the; jdants. There are many 
villages among the liills where the cultivators and tea farmers reside, hut 
the tea itself is for the mo.^t part brought for sale to the village of 
SingtsuTi, where shops and warehouses for exposing it, and where 
the purchasers eome to examine and jirioe the difleront qualities. 

1 021 to 1027. Four interior views of Ponkeiqua’s grounds at llonan. 
102S to lOdO. 'fhese three drawings, with those on the opposite pillar 
(Nos. Id3d, ‘1 tSc 5), represent the rearing of thc^ silk-worm as 
conducted at Nankin, from the hatching of the silk-worm egg, 
to the linal weaving of the silk, together with the culture of 
the mulberry tree. 

Mr. Barrow, who observed the management of the trees and silk- 
worms in (Mie-Keang, confirnis tl;e usual Cln’iiese accounts, by saying, 
that “ 'Jlie houses in wdiich they are rear(‘d are placed generally in the 
centre of each ])lantation, in order that tlu'y may be removed as far as 
possiblt; from c;very kind of noise ; experience having taught them tliat 
a sudden shout, or bark ol' a dog, is destructive of the young worms. 
A whole brood has sometimes perished by a thunder storm.*’ The 
chambers are so contrived as to admit the use of artificial heat when 
necessary. Clreat care is taken of the sheets of paper on which the 
multitudes of eggs have been laid by the silk-worm moths; and the 
hatching of their eggs is either retarded or advanced, by the aj)plication of 
cold or beat, according to circumstances, so as to time the simultaneons 
exit of the young worms, exactly to tlie period when the tender spring 
leaves of the mulberry are most fit for their nourishmeiit. 
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They proportion the food very exactly to the young worms, by 
weighing the leaves, which, in the first instance, are cut into small pieces ; 
but afterwards, as the insects become larger, arc given to them whole. 
The greatest precautions are observed in regulating the temperature of 
the apartments, and in keeping them clean, quiet, and free from smells. 
The worms are fed upon a species of small hurdles of basket-work, 
strewed with leaves, which are frequently shifted for the sake of clean- 
liness, the insects readily moving off to a fresh hurdle, with new leaves, 
as the scent attracts tljcm. In proportion to their growth, room is 
afforded them by increasing the number of these hurdles, the worms of 
one being shifted to three, then to six, and so on, until they reach the 
greatest size. 

When the worms have cast their several skins, readied their greatest 
size, and assumed a transparent yellowisli colour, they are removed 
into places divided into conijiartments, preparatory to their spinning. 

In the course of a week after the commencement of spinning, the 
silken cocoons are comjilete ; and it now becomes necessary to take 
them in hand, before the pupai turn into moths^ which would imme- 
diately bore their way out, and spoil iL'' cocoons. When a certain 
number, tlierefore, have been laid aside for the sake of future eggs, the 
pupoB in the bulk of the cocoons are killed, by being jilaced in jars, 
under layers of salt and leaves, with a complete exclusion of air. 
I’hey are subsequently placed in moderalely warm water, which 
dissolves the glutinous substance that hinds the silk together, and the 
filament is w'ound off upon reels. This is ])ut up in bundles of a certain 
size and weiglit, and either becomes an article of merchandise, under 
the name of “ raw silk,” or is subjected to tlie loom, and manufactured 
into various stuffs, for home or foreign consumption. Notwithstanding 
the apparent simplicity of their looms, they will imitate exactly the 
newest and most delicate pattern from England or France. The CMiinese 
particularly excel in the production of damasks and flowered satins. 
Their crape has never yet been perfectly imitated ; and they make a 
species of washing silk, called at Canton “ pongee,” which becomes more 
soft as it is longer used. 

The two pursuits or professions, namely, husbandry and the silk 
manufacture, tlie chief sources of food and clothing, form the subject of 
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tlie sixteen discourses to the people, which arc elsewhere noticed. It is 
there observed, that “ From ancient times the Son of Heaven himsell’ 
directed the plough ; the Empress planted the mulberry tree. Thus 
have these exalted personages, not above the practice of labour and 
exertion, set an example to all under heaven, with a view to leading 
millions of their subjects to attend to their essential interests.” 

In the work, published by imperial authorily, called “ Illustrations 
of Jlusbandry and Weaving,” under the laHer head is detailed all the 
operations connected with ])lanting the mulberry, and gathering the 
leaves, up to the final weaving of the silk. Jlesides the common mul- 
berry of China, which differs somewhat from that of Europe, they occa- 
sionally, in feeding the worms, have recourse to a wild specimen of the 
morns tribe, as well as lo the leaves of another tree, supposed tc be a 
variety of ash. 'fhe principal ohject, in the cultivation of the mulberry 
for feeding silk-worms, is to produce the greatest quantity of yoimg and 
Jiealtliy leaves, without fruit. For this reason, the trees are not allowed 
to exceed a certain age and height. They are planted at a convenient 
distance from each other, on the plan of a quincunx, and arc said to be 
in perfection in about three years. The mulberry tree for silk-worms 
is chiefly cultivated in Che-kcang, which province, together with the 
only three others tliJit produce fine silk, namely Keang-nan, IJoo-pih, 
and Sze-chueii, is crossed by the thirtieth parallel of latitude. Che- 
keang is a fine alluvial country, intersected by numerous rivers and 
canals, with a climate that corresponds pretty nearly with the same 
latitude in the United States of America. The soil is manured with 
mud, which is dug from the rivers, assisted with ashes or dung; and 
the spaces between the trees are generally planted with millet, pulse, or 
other articles of food. The time for pruning the young trees, so as to 
produce fine leafy shoots, is at the commencement of the year. About 
four eyes are left on every shoot, and care is taken that the branches 
are properly thinned, with a view to giving plenty of light and air to 
the leaves. In gathering these, they make use oi steps, or a ladder 
with a prop, as the young trees cannot support a ladder, and would 
besides be injured in their branches by the use of one. The trees, with 
their foliage, are carefully watclied, and the mischiefs ol insects pre- 
vented by the use of various applications, among which are some 
essential oils. 



The young trees, of course, suffer by being stripped of their leaves, 
wliich are the lum)s of the plants, and this is an additional reason for 
renewing them alter a certain time. They endeavour, in part, to coun- 
teract the evil effect by pruning and lopping the tree, so as to diminish 
the wood when the leaves have been stripped, and it is probable that a 
few leaves are left on. It is surprising, however, to observe how soon 
a tree in those climates will recover its leaves in the summer or atituinn, 
after having been entirely stripped of them by a typhoon or hurricane. 
Fresh plants are procured by cuttings or layers, or, sometimes, from 
seed. When the trees grow too old for the production of the finest 
leaves, and shew a greater tendency to fruiting, they are either removed 
altogether, or cut and managed so as to produce fresh and young 
branches. They generally contrive to obtain three crops of young 
leaves during the season. 

1032. Portrait of the Tae Ho-shang, “harmony and elevation,** the 

abbot or superior of the tem])le llae-chwang sze, at Tlonan. 

The rank of this distinguished Buddhist is indicated by the presence 
of the Seih chang, a kind of official staff or crozier carried in the hand 
by the head of the priests of tliis sect. 

This truly amiable prelate was the personal friend of Mr. Dunn, 
and contributed to the formation of this collection by his influence and 
exertion in procuring various specimens of vertu from the interior ol* 
the empire, into which, it is well known, the peculiar policy of the 
government of (fiiina forbids all foreigners to enter. 

1033. View of the Grand Canal, where it is divided by an embankment 

from the lake Po-yang. 

The imperial canal w^as principally constructed by Koblai-KJian and 
his immediate successors of the Yuen race, and extends from Teen-tsin, 
near Pekin, to Ilangchow-foo in Che-keaiig, being about 000 geogra- 
phical miles, and is called by the Cliincsc, “ Vun-ho,** “ the river for 
the transportation of grain.” It is said that 30,000 workmen were 
employed for nearly fifty years in its construction. 

For tlie internal commerce of the empire, the Chinese are rendered 
almost wholly independent of coast navigation by their imperial canal ; 
which, in point of extent and magnitude of undertaking, is, as well as 
I he gloat wall, uiirivalli'd by any other work of tlie kind in the wliole 
world. 'fhe canal is navigable for large boats, and it is forty days’ 
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journey in lenglli. Wlien tlie slops arrive at the sluices, they arc raised 
up, whatever be their size, by means of machines, a»id they arc tlien let 
down on the oilier side into tlie water, having no locks. 

One princijial merit of this great work, observes Mr. Davis, is its 
acting as a drain to tlie swampy country through whicli it flows, from 
'reen-tsin to the Yangtsze-kt?ang. Being carried through the lowest 
l('V(‘ls, and communicating with the neighbouring tracts by Hood-gates, 
il has rendered available imicli that would otherwise be an irreclaimable 
swamp. 

As it is, however, some individuals of the embassy, in passing 
ihrougli this desolate, flat in 1810 , w^ere laid up with iutennittents of 
lather a malignant character. 

'Hie large city of lJwa(;-gan-foo, near the Yellow river, extends for 
about three inile.s vc'ry much below the level of the canal. 

In passing along its dilapidated walls, upon which we loiiked down 
from our boats, it Avas impossible not to shudder at the idea of any 
accident occurring to the hanks of the canal, as the total destnuition of 
the town must be certain. Near this point resides the llo-tsung, or 
surveyor- general of the river, who has charge of its banks. 
lOHI. Stands, with fruit, flowers, &c., on rice ]uipcr, 
lOflrj. Six drawings of native boats on rice paper. 

Ill the lowtjr right hand section of this frame is represented a “duck 
boat,’’ locally so called. Immense quantities of domesticated ducks are 
reared by the ("hincse, at an inconsiderable cost, jiarticularly those wlio 
live on the rivers. They hold the same rank in the winged race that 
the pig occupies among quadrupeds. The particular kind of boat 
appropriated to duck-rearing in China, has a broad platform projecting 
over the water for the use of the birds, who are also honoured with the 
most roomy apartments within the boat itself, louring tlie day they arc 
allow'cd to have tlieir freedom on shore, seeking their food ; hut they are 
I rained to obey the call of a whistle, that, when at evening the signal is 
sounded, they instantly hasten back from their wanderings. 

The flesh is cured by the bodies of the ducks being cut open, salted, 
and flattened, and in this stale dried in the northerly winds during the 
cold weather. 

'I’he eggs of this bird are hatched in large quantities by artificial 
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beat. The process, as illustrated in the annexed drawing, is more 
simple than the ancient ICgyptian oven. 

1030. Landscape with summer-houses. 

1037 & 1038. Two drawings of the interior of gentlemen’s summer 
residences in China. 

1031). Twelve varieties in Chinese ornithology, beautifully painted on 
ricii paper. 

The j>itby substance, known in England by the term rice papei\ 
liaving the ap])earance of* Avhite velv(;t, is obtained from a inalvaeeous 
plant. In the preparation fur use, the stem of the plant is cut into small 
pieces in a circular manner, and the cylinder rolled out and llattened 
info squares. The chief use to which it Is applied is in making artifi- 
cial flowers ; pillows an* made of it ; and of the cuttings, soles of shoes, 
on account of its lightness. 

1040 & lO'M. Furniture and stands, &c. 

1041. Native map of C3iina. 

The Chinese, unassisted by foreigners, have done very little in f-lic 
study of geography, or, as they term it, “ the records of the earth's prin- 
ciples . Nor hav(* they made much use of the knowledge l)rought from 
abroad upon this subject, (leography is not witli them regard ( kI as a 
branch ol‘ education ; and only a few, even of their literati, understand 
the first principles of the science. 

1012. View of tlu; city of Canton. 

A glance at this j)roduction will correct a prevalent error respecting 
the inability of Chinese painters to produce perspective. Though light 
and shade are certainly a good deal neglected here, and the perspective 
is not perfect, yet the picture is by no means deficient in this respect ; 
and the drawings of individual objects are extremely accurate. The 
point from which the view lias been taken is the bank of the river 
opposite Canton, directly in front of the foreign factories, which occupy 
about one half the canvass. I’lie scene, particularly upon the surface of 
the intervening river, is altogether novel, and highly characteristic. 
The national boats, of which there is a very great variety, have all their 
representatives here, from the gaudy flower barge, in which large parties 
are borne gaily over the waters, to the tiny sanpan, whose contracted 
dimensions will admit only a single navigator. This part of the view is 



peculiarly animated and interesting. The foreign fiictories occupy the 
centre of the picture, and the English, French, and American ensigns 
float above them. On each side of these is a view of a small portion 
of Canton bordering upon the river ; but as the city is built upon low 
and flat ground, almost the whole of it is invisible from our present 
point of observation. 

Canton stands upon the north bank of the Chookeang, or Pearl river, 
about sixty miles inland from the “ great sea.” It is one of the oldest 
cities in the southern provinces, and second in importance to no oilier in 
the empire, ex(*(.‘pt Pekin, where the himperor liolds liis court. It is the 
great commercial emporium of China, and until tlic late treaty formed 
h(‘tween the two governments, was the only port where IJritish trade 
was permitted. It is not very large in extent, the whole circuit of the 
walls not excc^eding probably six miles ; but it is denstdy peopled, and 
the suburbs, inchuling the river population, contain as many inhabitants 
as the city proper. 

'riie streets of Canton are very numerous, being more than six 
hundred. Their names sound oddly to us, and have rather an ambitions 
air. “ Dragon-street,” “ Flying-dragon-strect,” “ Marlial-dragon- 
street,” Flower-street,” “ C olden-street,” “ Ciolden-fiower-street,” 
Me,, are high-sounding enough ; but some of them, it is said, have 
names which would hardly bear to he translated for “ ears polite.” 
'Hie llev. Mr. Bridgman states that they vary in widtli from two to 
sixleen feet, and gives it as his opinion that the general average is from 
six to eight feet. Mr. Dunn thinks this an over (*stimate by one or two 
feet. I'hcy are all paved witli large flag stones, chiefly granite. Wheel 
carriages are seldom used. Those who can afford to ride are borne in 
sedan chairs on the shoulders of coolies, and all heavy burdens arc 
carried by porters. The streets are generally crowded, and present a 
busy, bustling, animated appearance. They all have gates at each end, 
whicJi are closed at night, and guarded by a sentinel. 

The houses are hut one story high. A few of them are of wood or 
stone ; many, belonging to the poorer classes, of mud, and witli but a 
single apartment ; but tbc largest portion of bricks. The dwellings of 
those in easy circumstances contain various well-furnished apartments, 
the walls of which are generally ornamented with carving, pictures, and 



various s(to11s, inscribc'd with moral maxims from Confucius and other 
saj^os. I'lie houses of tlie wealthy arc often furnished in a style of great 
magnificence, and the occupants indulge in the most luxurious hahits. 
Ollieial personages, however, for the most part set a commendable 
exampicj of sim])licity and economy in their manner of living. The 
doors have no plates to tell who the occupant of the mansion is; hut 
(cylindrical lanterns are hung up by the sides of the gales of all houses 
of consequence, with the names and titles of the owners inscribed, so as 
lo he read either by day or at night, wht ii the lanterns are lighted. 

Canton is a large manufacturing as well as commercial city ; about 
one half of the population reside without the walls, and with whom 
foreigners have free interccourse. Mr. llridgman informs us that there 
are no less than 17,000 persons engaged in weaving silk, and 50,000 in 
manufacturing cloth of all kinds; that there are 4,200 shoemakers; and, 
what will surprise some readers, that there is an army of barixers 
amounting to 7,300 ! The important ofTiee of toiisor (can be held only 
by licensti of government : why the numbt‘r is so great, has already 
b(icn explained. "J’lie manufactuie of books is extensively carried on in 
this city, but w(c are not in jKJssession of the exact statistics. “ 'J’liose 
Jikewdse,” says Bridgman, “ who work in wood, brass, iron, stone, and 
various other materials, are numerous ; and they wlio engage in each 
of these respective occupations, form, to a certain degree, a separate 
community, and have cacli their own laws and rules for the regulation 
of their business.” 

Both operatives and tradesmen arc very much in the habit of lierding 
together. Entire streets arc devoted to the same kind of business. 
There is even a street occupied almost exclusively by druggists, and 
is thence called by the ]''an-kweis, “ Doctor-street,” 'I'lie signs, gaily 
painted and lettered on each side, and hung out like tavern signs among 
us, give the business streets a lively and brilliant appearance. 

1'he population (d* Canton is a ditlicult subject. Mo certain data 
exists for an accurate estimate. The author above quoted enters into 
conjcictures and calculations, wliich give him a result of nearly a million 
and a quarter, including the suburbs and river. It seems probable that 
this estimate is somewhat under the mark, 'fhe river population is an 
interesting subject, to which we have already alluded. Besides Canton, 



ihi^m arc* two oilier lar^L^e cities in China, namely, Pekin (tlie capitiil), an<I 
Nankin (tin* ancient ca])ital). 'i’he popiil/ition ofCkuiton, inclutlm<>- llu* 
village of l^’o-shan, where the chid* iiianufacturcs are carried on, and 
which may he termed the INFanehester of (’liina, is variously estimated 
at from 1,000, ()()() to 2,000,000 ; Pekin contains from 2,000,000 to 
;5, 000, 000 ; and tlie jmpulalion of Nankin is now reduced to iS00,000. 

'Die police of Canton is vigilant and very eilicicnt. Pcsidcs those 
wlio act in tin; capacity of consUibles, thief-takers, and jailers, and con- 
stitute the regular police*, there ar(* many neighbourhoods, as well as 
j)rivate indivifluals, that make arrangements for a constant nocturnal 
watch. During tlu* night, almost all the streets of the city are shut up 
hy gates at each end ; near one of which there is usually a guard-liouse. 
'I’lu* night-watches are dislinguislied hy hells, or some similar instru- 
ments, kept hy the watchmen. In the winter months, when there is 
i',r(‘at danger from fire as wcdl as thievess, watch-towers are built on 
bamboo poles, high above tlu; roofs oj‘ tlie houses, thus constituting a 
double watch. When thieves are diseovc‘ri*(l, or wlu‘n a fire breaks out 
in a.ny jiart of the city, the alfirm, by means of the watchmen, spreads 
quickly from one extremity of the city to the other. When riotous 
assemblies collect in tlie streets, they are, in most cases, speedily dis- 
solvi'd by a vigorous ap})lication of tlie bamboo or whip. 

A singular punishnu'iit is often inflicted on jiersons guilty of pelly 
thefis and o!li{*r misdemeanors, and may frequently be witnessed in tin* 
streets of Canton. 'l\vo small flags are prepared, having shafts about a 
foot long, which arc tlirusf, into or ])ierccd through the ears, one on each 
side of* (he head ; in this condition, with his liands chained beliind him, 
the delinquent is led through the streets, one soldier going before liiin 
heating a gong, and another following liiin with a rattan, which is 
smartly applied to the criminal’s naked back. Many, doubtless, “ shove 
hy juslice,” and to the day of their death go unpunished ; ytjt tlie num- 
ber who are arrested and brought to trial, annually, is very great. So 
summary is the mode in whicli the olijccts of the police are eflcctcjd, that 
it is no light matter to he once in their hands. The Chinese einpliati- 
eally express their sense of this unfortunate condition by the popular 
phrase, “ The meat is on the ehopping-block.” When a prisoner is 
sentenced to death, or to be transported, he must, according to a 
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particular law, have his case stated to him, so that he may either confess 
or dispute it ; and his kindred within 300 le, must be summoned to 
attend. 

Not unfrequently in minor cases, a man receives the punishment and 
again goes free, the same hour in which he commits the crime. The 
forms of trial are simple. There is no jury, no pleading. I’hc criminal 
kneels before the magistrate, who hears the witnesses and passes sen- 
tence ; he is then remanded to prison, or sent to the place of execution. 
Seldom is he acquitted. When witnesses are wanting, he is sometimes 
tortured until he gives evidence against himself. There are four jails 
in (’anton, which together contain sevc^ral hundred prisoners. The jail 
is commonly called “ te-yiili,” hell, or literally, “earth’s prison.” All 
capital offenders suffer without the southern gates, near the river, 
and lmndr<;ds die there annually. 

Jh’ison discipline in China is in a very low state, tlu^ condition of 
the prisons wretched in the extreme, and the abuses enormous. The 
regulations for the management of prisons are oftcTi allowed to remain 
dormant, and the sufferings of the inmates are horrible beyond descrip- 
tion. 

Ordinarily, provincial authorities, after reporting a criminal case to 
the throne, must wait for the imperial rescript before proceeding to inflict 
capital punishment. In certain cases however, these formalities are 
dispensed with, and a criminal is led away to execution in a few hours 
after his appreliension. h or this end, there is lodged with the Foo-yuen, 
or lieutenant-governor of each province, a symbol of authority, called 
“ wang-ming.”*’ The criminal being judged and sentenced, the presiding 
oflicer, even if it be the h^oo-yuen himself, goes in state, and, with 
prescribed formalities, requests the delivery of the “wang-ming;” and 
being taken from the place where it is kept deposited, it is borne with 
great pomp and solemnity before the criminal to the fatal spot, where, 
in its presence, the victim kneels towards the Emperor’s palace, and by 
a single stroke of the executioner’s sword expires in the attitude of 
giving thanks to him for the dispensation of justice ! 

• Literally “ order,*' cquivalont to death-warrant, and is often so 

translated. 
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1043. Flowers, on rice paper. 

1045. Representation of the Feast of Tianterns, by moonlij^lit. 

Thh truly brilliant spectacle is annually observed on the 15th day 
of the first moon, throughout the whole extent of “The Great and 
Pure Minpire,” and is intended to propitiate the auspicious opening of 
the New Year. It is a grand display of an infinite vfiricty of lanterns 
of every conceivable shape and construction ; they are made of silk, 
paper, mica, horn, glass, and pearl shell : some with very curious 
moving figures revolving round the faint light thal. burns within them, 
llpon this occasion, the houses, roofs, and boats, are illiiininated, and 
many thoUvsands of singular devices are s(*en floating upon the surface 
of the water, giving the ap]>earancG of a river on fire. High poles 
arc erected, from the tops of which are suspondi'd strings of lanterns of 
variegated colours. ICach person has a lantern in his hand, and the 
whole scene is accompanied with the sounding of gongs, the heating of 
drums, and the discharge of crackers and other fireworks, for the 
maimlacturc of which the Chinese are so I’amons. 

In the pt'culiar and ha])j)y taste which the Chinese display in the 
construclit)!! of lanterns must be enumerated the frequent representa- 
tion, on these occasions, of an enormous dragon, constructed of a frame- 
work of bamboo, and covered with paper fancifully painted. 'J'he 
monster, illuminated within, is borne along by a row of men, who move 
in fantastic evolutions to represent the contortions and writhings of the 
su])j)osed animal. The terrific and horned head, staring eyes, and 
wide-spreading jaws, glare fiercely ui)on the crow'd as it passes by in a 
ca[K*ring and winding motion. This monster is accompanied by nu- 
nu'rous fish, similarly constructed and illuminated, of large dimensions, 
and well executed. The visiter wdll observe a specimen of the latter in 
the collection. 

At nearly all the festivals observed by the Chinese a profusion of 
fireworks are exhibited. Their proficiency in the pyrotechnic art was 
lately displayed at Canton on the temporary cessation of hostilities. A 
representation was made of an immense vine arbour, which burned 
without consuming; — the trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit appeared in 
flicir natural colours, with, occasionally, butterflies apparently flitting 
among the branches. To this succeeded an immense number of rockets 



wliicli formed tliomselves into innumerable stars, serpents, eo?nets, and 
flying dragons. I'his magnificent display was followed by a grand 
discharge on all sides of a shower of fire, with wliich were intermix(*d 
variegated lanterns, some with sentences written on them, togethei 
with figures of fruit, flowers, fans, &:c. Then ascended a dis])hiy ol’ 
columns formed by rings of light, wliicli lasted a few minut<‘s and was 
uiu'qualled in brilliancy by any previous device. At last the grand 
finale look place ; the Cliinese dragon, of an immense size, appeared in 
all his majesty, surrounded by ten thousand wdngcd reptiles, standards, 
and banners, wlien in an instant appeared upon the back of the monster, 
the figure of the Mmperor in blue lights. These suLcessiv(‘ly changed 
to yellow, and lastly to the most intense white. A deafening re])ort 
now rent the air, wdiile a green veil arose over tlie Emperor, from the 
midst of wliich a volcano oi‘ rockets aseeiuhnl. 

Jly an ingenious contrivance, figures of boats, made of pa])er, are 
capable of floating and moving upon tlie water, by means of a stream 
of Are issuing from the stern. 
lOK). Flowers. 

It) 17. Six paintings of boats, on rice paper. 

1018. I’ortrait of Tiiou-Kwang, tlu* reigning Emperor of China, in stale 
costume ; on the opposite sitle is a corresponding portrait 
of his late consort. Tlie Emperor Taoii-Kwang, is a son of 
the late Emperor Kea-King: born on the tenth of the (jighth 
moon, 17M1 ; and succeeded liis fatlier on the 21th of August, 
1820, in the 39th year of liis age. 

Taou-Kwang, “ Reason's Glory,” is the Kwdluiou, or title of the 
reigning emperor, assumed by liim on a.seending the throne of Cliina, in 
compliance with an ancient custom of selecting an imperial title corre- 
sponding witli tlie prominent sentiments of liis mind, and characteristic 
of his future reign ; hence the above designation intimates that during bis 
government the principles of reason and rectitude should be pre-eminently 
illustrious. 

In figure Taou-Kwang is said to be tall, thin, and of a dark complexion. 
He is of a generous disposition, diligent, attentive to government, and 
(‘conomical in his expenditure. He has also avoided, through life, the 
vices to which his father and younger brothers were addicted. 
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“ 1'hougli the succession to the throne of China,” observed Padre 
Scrra, “ depends on the arbitrary nomination ol' the reigning prince, this 
docs not always prevent usurpations. An instance of tliis was seen in 
the succession of Yung-ching to his father, the great Kang-he. The 
prince nominated was the fourth ; hut tins latter being in I'artary at the 
period of the emperor’s somewhat sudden demise, Yung-ching, who w^as 
a privileged wang (or regulus), entered the palace and seized tli(j billet 
of nomination. Before the number four^ which lie tliere found, he boldly 
set the sign of ten^ and thus made? it aj)pear that lie, i\\c fourleeDih prince, 
was the one nominated. He yiossessed himself of the sceptre, and 
ordered his brother to be arrested and imprisoned in a place which is 
standing to this day, four leagues to the north of Pekin, in which it is 
said that lie died.” 

f)n the 1 8th (Jctolxjr, ISUl, as the last Emperor, Kea-king, was 
about to enter Pekin, on his return from the summer excursion toJe-ho 
(the hot springs, about one hundred miles north-east of the capital), a 
jiarty of conspirators entered the imperial palace, and kept ])ossession of it 
ibr some time. The present Emperor, who w^as his second son, is said to 
jiave ow(mI his elevation to the good conduct he displayed on this occasion. 

lie sliot two of the rebels, and assisted to intimidate the remainder 
of those W'ho had penetrated within tluj precincts of live palace. The most 
disgraceful act of his administration was the murder, in 1828, of tlic 
Mahoniedan Tartar prince Jehangliiv, wdio had surrendered himself, in 
reliance on the faith of promises made to liim. 

1019. Portrait of Howqua, principal of the Co-Hong. 

The word Hong (mandarin dialect, Hang) in Chinese, denotes a 
large factory or mercantile building ; and Ifaug merchant, in common 
use in tlic interior, means much the same as “ wliolesale merchant,” in 
contradistinction from those “ mercliants” as the Scotch call them, who 
keep shojis only. But the Hong merchants here referred to, are a 
Hc(‘nsed company of wholesale merchants, authorised to deal exclusively 
with the foreigners of Europe and America, and from tlie ports of Asia ; 
or the foreigners who come from “ hegond seas" to the port of Canton ; 
and hence the proper appellation, “ Yang-hang-shang i,e,, “sea or 
ocean wholesale merchants.” 

1 050. Mandarin on horseback, bearing despatclies from the Emperor. 



Tlje tardy movement of tlic ofHrcr here represented, contrasts strongly 
with the pompous title of the imperial edicts, wliich arc said to be 
“luminous and swift as the rays of li«»ht.” 

I’he ordinary rate of despatches is 150 Ic'^ in twenty-four hours; in 
cases off^jreat moment they are called “ ///v; and are carried 

300 le in the same period, arrivinjj: in Canton from J^elvin, a distance 
exeoediniy 1200 English miles, in twelve or thirteen days. 

I'lie “express office" is supplied with a large number of couriers, 
ready at all limes for despatch. 

3'hcre is no public post in Cluna except for the use of the government, 
hut there are numbers of well-known and trustworthy persojis who an* 
employed as letter-carriers between towns and villages, .and who tluis 
supply the absence of a regular post. Tlu-*ro are sometimes places 
fippointed where letters can bo h‘ft for tlie postman,; and he is not 
unfrequenlly seen with a letter-bag on his back, marked with the place of 
his destination, passing through the street, and calling for letters. The 
charge for postage is light ; b(^twcell Canton and Macao, a distance* of 
about seventy miles, it will average for single letters a])ont thirty 
casli (or three half-pence). 

The envelope containing the official document, as here represented, 
is of the imperial yellow. 

From time immemorial the emperors of Cfiuna have always adopted 
.as s;icred for their liv(?ry a particular colour, which the p(*ople arc pro- 
hibited to make use of in their dress, the li.arness of their horses, of' 
their chariots, and in their furniture. All the emperors of a dynasty 
preserve the colour adopted by tlu^r founder, according to the theory 
of the live tdemonts ; but as .soon as ii new dynasty commences the 
imperial colour is imm(»diatel^ clianged. Tlie present reigning family 
li.as adopted yellow : the preceding one, as well as the famous dynasty 
of Han, adopted red. 

According to the philosopliy of the Chinese, each ])crson is horn under 
the influence of one of tlie five elements tliat com])ose the universe, and 
which, in tJieir opinion, are fire, water, earth, wood, and metals, liach 

• Tn statistical .'iccounts of the rmpirr, tin* relative distance of places i.s c.'dculntcd 
in ‘i.lO of which make a jj^eogrciphical decree. 
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ofllK'sc elements is considered to have a particular colour, by which wc 
niay desij^nato it without nainiiif^ it. Thus, (o fire they attribute red 
colour ; to water, black ; to the earth, oranf:fe ; to wood, ^reen ; and 
to liie metals, yellow. Now, when a conqueror or an usurper founds a 
iu‘vv dvnasty, he declares under the influence of which element he was 
1 ) 01 * 11 , and he adopts as the imperial colour the one corresponding to 
tJiat eleineiiL Tims, when the nYN\sTY of the yellow colour is 
nam(‘d, the' dynasty is that whose foundin* stated himself to have been 
born uiukn* the inlluenee of the metals: when the dynasty of fire is 
mentioned, or the dynasty is placed under the influence of Are, that 
iiiijdics that its founder adopted red as the imperial colour. 

“ (k)lours in China,’* observes Mr. Kidd, “ are emblematical of 
rank, autliority, virtues and vices, joys and sorrows. 

“ Vclloiv is the imperial colour, assumed only by his majesty and Ins 
suns, or the lineal descendants of his family, who may wear a golden 
yellow sash and a yellow bridle, 

“ Ptu'pla is prescribed by the laws of the Board of Hites for 
grandsons. 

“ (firm or blue for the chairs of the prinecsscs. Green is the co- 
lour of the painted board carried hiiforc a criminal going to execution, 
on whicli the authority for his punishment is inscribed. 

“ niuv indicates official rank of the third or fourth degree. 

“ lied is a symbol of virtue, especially of truth and sincerity ; hence, 
to say a person has a 7 'ed heart, means that he is without guile ; this is 
also llie colour of the button of the first degree of official rank. I he 
I'hn])eror writes liis special edicts in vermilion. Proclamations offering 
H'warils for the apprehension of oftenders, are designated ‘ the red 
tlower,’ ])ecaus(i voluntary services are sometimes rewarded by deco- 
rating the head with a flower of this colour. 

“ lUack denotes guilt and vice ; hence, to say that a man ‘ lias a 
black heart,' is a contumelious expression for depravity. 

“ IVkUCi among the ancient Hebrews, is used in mourning, and 
to denote moral purity ; a while button also indicates official rank of a 
lower degree.” 

1051 <Kr 1052, Flowers. 

1053 & l()5-l. Baskets of flowers beautifully painted. 
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1055. Portrait of Shonsliing, an eminent merchant of Canton. 

1056. View of (lolden Island in the “ Yang-tsze Keang/* which is 

the largest river in China, and runs a course »'1,290 miles. 

Its name denotes tin? “ Son of the Sea.” It bears about the same 
proportion to the Thames, that the territory of China bears to that of 
England and Scotland. The next great Cliinese river in magnitude is 
the “ Hwang-ho,” which is 5,040 miles in length. This beautiful 
island, described so many centuries since by Marco Polo, is surmounted 
by numt;roiis temples, inhabited by the votaries of Jluddha. 

1057. Lady of rank, with small feet, 

1 058. Lady in walking dress, with small feet. 

1059. Lady’s boudoir and bedroom. 

1060. Ladies at play. 

1061 to 1064. Beautiful specimens of painting on glass. 

1065 Sc 1066. Two river views. 

1067 & 1068. Mandarins and ladies superbly dressed, painted on rice 
paper. 

1069 & 1070. Two drawings of the interior of gentlemen’s residences 
in China. 

1071. Variety of birds, &c., on rice paper, 

1072 & 1073. Baskets of flowers. 

1071. Imperial chair of state, witli screen, &c. The Emperor’s throne 
is called ^Hhe dragons seat and on slate occasions, in the 
liall of audience, is always placed facing tlie soutli. 

1075. Two mandarins and ladies. 

1076. Mandarin of the first class, and wife, in full costume. 

1077. Interior of temple, 

1078. Out-building of Buddha temple at Ilonau, in which domestic 

animals are kept ; as pigs, fowls, ducks, and geese, agreeably 
to the leading doctrines of the sect, that no animal should be 
deprived of life. The devout send those animals to the 
temple, wlicre tliey make or pay vows to obtain favours 
from superior beings, or return thanks for those received. 

1079. Furniture. 

1080 & 1081. Flowers. 

1082. Furniture. 
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] 083. Four drawings on rice paper, representing mandarins and their 
ladies. 

1084. Tartar warrior and lady, riclily dressed in winter costume. In 
the latter person will be observed the absence of small feet, 
wliicli, in a Chinese lady ol the same high rank, would have 
been an indispensable accompaniment. The sharp pointed 
boots of the ofTiccr denote him to be a military man ; the 
luxur}^ of square toes, as elsewhere remarked, is denied to 
the soldier. 

1085 & 1080. Stands with ornaments, flowers, fruits, &c. 

1087. A river scene and bridge. 

1088. River view, with fort in the distance. 

1089. Mandarins and ladies. 

lOftO. View of Whampoa Reach and Village. 

'Die point from which this view is taken is French island, a small 
portion of which appears in the foreground. Supposing the visiter to 
occeupy this position, immediately before him is Whampoa Reach, in 
wliicli several foreign vessels are riding at anchor, and Whampoa island, 
with its walled town, plantations of rice, sugar- eancs, &c., its orange 
groves, and pi<!turesque and lofty pagoda crowning a distant eminence. 
Ileyond a])pear the winding channel called .Junk River, the level coast, 
and the f.ir-off mountains, that swell out, in undulating outline, to the 
northward of Canton. The view represented in this picture is exten- 
sive and ])eautiful, and the execution of the painting is creditable to 
the skill of the artist. In the small town before us, the visiter will per- 
ceive one or more square buildings, higher than the surrounding dwell- 
iiigs. These are government storeliouses for the reception of their 
staple commodity, rice. The government of China, with a liberal policy 
and b(jnevolent feeling for its millions of subjects, provides for any sud- 
den or accidental failing of the crops, by the establishment of public 
granaries in each province under the controul of certain officers, whose 
duty it is, during a time of plenty, to purchase at the government cost, 
large supplies of rice, to be distributed to the poor at such prices as 
circumstances may require. If the grain of the following year should 
amount to an average crop, the stock on hand is sold at a price a little 
lower than the first cost ; if the supply should be considerably short of 



tho demand, it is then sold to the poor at reduec3d prices ; hut if the 
famine should he severe, it is then supplied to the sufterers gratuitously. 
All persons are strictl}' prohibited by the government froin hoarding 
grain. Public granarit's seem to have existed in China from time im- 
memorial, and tliey have; assunu^d a variety of forms. Among tlui 
Chinese, tlie ])raetiee of storing grain in the cartli has Jong since ceased. 
Whampoa Reach, the southern channel, is the anchorage of all Ibreign 
ship])iiig. It is twelve miles from (Canton. The cargoes imported are 
here unladen, and taken up to the factories in a kind of lightiT, called 
“ chops and whatever is to be exported is brought down in the same 
way. 

U>01. River view, with “chop-house,” lor the examination of ])assports 
and olficial documents. 

101)2. Water view, with bridge. 

1003. Furniture and maxims. 

lOlM it 1005. Ornamental stands, Howers, tVe. 

100(). Couch, fruit-stand, itc. 

1 007. Two mandarins, with ladies. 

1008. Tartar bearing the joo-ee. Mandarin and lady in slattj eliaiis, 

with beautiful .screens. 

1000 it 1100. Two interior views of temples. 

1101. Furniture. 

1 102 & 1 103. Baskets of flowers. 

1104. Furniture. 

1 105. Mandarins and their wives in splendid costumes. 

IIOG. Tartar warrior, fully equipped, with a lady richly dressed. 'I'he 
latter is sitting on a rock-like stool, cross-legged, a customary 
mode with the Tartars. 

1 107. Stands with ornaments. 

1108. Stands with ornaments and fruits. 

1 100 & 1110. Two river scenes. 

1111 & 1113. Two winter views in the north of China. 

1112. View on Lob creek, near Whampoa. 

1114. Representation of an inundation of rice grounds. 

The frequent inundations that occur in the low grounds of China, 
may be attributed in i)art to the imperfect mode in which the banks ol 
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many of their canals are constructed ; nothing more substantial 

than an embankment of soft mud, intermixed with layers of ruslies. 

Tlie following interesting account of the Cliinese deluge, which 
occurred in the reign of the ancient Em])eror Vaou, is translated from 
the “ Shoo-king,” and is here? introduced from Jh-ofessor Kidd’s late work 
on (Miina. According to the Chinese system of chronology, it happened 
in the year of the world seventeen hundred and thirteen, wliicli is only 
lifty-s(jven years later tliaii the generally received date of the deluge of 
Moses. 

“ 'I’he Emperor Yaou said : — ‘ Vast and destructive are the accumu- 
lating waters which have oven-flowed their banks; they rise so high as 
to cover the hills and overtop the loftiest mountains, while they are co- 
extensive with the spacious concave of heaven. Alas! for the mass of 
the pc‘ople ; who shall relieve them from their calamities ? ’ 

“ All replied, ‘ llehold, Kwaii !* ‘Ah, no ; it cannot be,’ answered 
his majesty ; ‘ he o[)poses (he commands of his superiors, and subverts 
the nine classes of kindred.’ It was remarked by the ministers, ‘ I’hat 
is doubtful; try him; perhaps he may succeed.’ Tlie Emperor said, 
‘Let him go then; but be cautious!’ lie was engaged nine years 
without accomplishing his task, and eventually atoned for the failure by 
liis death. Yu, his son, was next employed, who perfected the great 
work of removing the flood, and restoring order to the empire, 

“ The following dialogue, on the subject of his labours, occurred 
between Yu and liis sovereign. The Emperor said, ‘Approach the 
imperial presence, you have abundaiit communications to make.’ Yu, 
wors]ii])ped, and said, ‘ May it please your majesty, how can I speak ? 
My thoughts were unweariedly and incessantly employed day by d.ay. 
The deluge rose high, and spread wide as the spacious vault of lieaven ; 
buried the lulls and covered the mountains with its waters, into wdiich 
the common j)eople, astonished to stupefaction, sunk. I travelled on 
dry land in a chariot ; on water in a boat ; in miry places on a sledge ; 
and climbed the sides of hills by means of spikes in my shoes. 1 went 
from mountain to mountain felling trees ; fed the people with raw food ; 
formed a passage for the water to the sea on every part of the empire, 
hy cutting nine distinct beds and preparing channels to conduct tliem to 
the rivers. The waters having subsided, 1 taught the people to plougli 
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and sow, who, while the clevasiating effects of the flood continued, were 
constrained to eat uncooked food. I urged them to barter sucli tilings 
as they could spare, for others of which they stood in need. In this 
way the jieojde were fed, and ten thousand provinces restored to order 
ajul prosperity.’'’ 

111,5. Chinese pleasure grounds. 

1 1 10 to 1119. Four views representing a funeral proce.ssion. The 
visiter will observe that the bier is (‘.arried in the rear, con- 
trary to the practice wdth us. The cenieiery, which will be 
found ill the distance, is invariably on the south side of a hill, 
too barren for cultivation. 

On tlu‘, demise of a parent or elder relation among the Chinese, the 
event is formally announced to all Ihe branches of the family ; each side 
of the doors is distinguished by labels in while, which is the mourning 
colour. Wealthy families place a board on the door, on which is written 
the title, age, &lc., of the deceased. The lineal descendants of the de- 
ceased, clothed in coarse white cloth, with bandages of the same round 
their beads, sit weeping round the corpse on the ground ; tlu' wu>meii 
keeping up a dismal howl, after the manner of the Irish, In the mean- 
time the friends of the deceased appear with wdfite coverlets of linen or 
silk, which are placed on the body ; the eldest son, or next lineal male 
descendant, supjiorted on each side by relations, and bearing in bis hand 
a porcelain bowl, containing two copper coins, now proceeds to the river, 
or the nearest well, or the wet ditch of the city, to “ buy water,” as it is 
termed. The ceremony must be performed by the eldest son's son, in 
preference to the second son, and entitles him to a double share of the 
property, which, in other respects, is divided equally amongst the sons. 
The form of washing the face and body with this water being completed, 
the deceased is dressed as in life, and laid in a coffin, of which the planks 
are from four to six inches in thickness, and the bottom strewed with 
quick-lime. On being closed, it is made air-tight by cement, being, 
besides, varnished on the inside and outside, A tablet is then placed 
on it, bearing the name and titles of tlie deceased, as they are afterwards 
to be cut on the tomb, thus : — 



A FATIllCR’S TABLET. 


Emperor 
I’s’iiig (!’)yiiasl.y) 

The Illustrious Dead 
Finished llis State of Trial. 

Name 
K * 11 E, 

Cjiano, (Siiruuuie.) 

(lhaou 

iMr’s, 

Spirit's 

lahlot. 

Th(' tomb-stone has p;<‘iicrally the same chai'actcrs written on it. 
The lathi‘r’s would read thus in English : 

“ 'J'ho tomb-stone of J\Ir. (^laou-k'e-chang ; the deceased, who shone 
illustriously in It is day, finished his state of probation during Uie dynasty 
Ts’ing.” 

Tlte mother’s thus : — “ The tomb-stone of Mrs. Chaou, whose maiden 
iiame was Le, The companion of her husband, and pattern of his virtues. 
Died during the dynasty Ts’ing.” 

()ji the expiration of “thrice seven,” or twenty-one days, the funeral 
proe.ession takes jtlaec, attended by tlie children, wife, concubines, and 
friends. TJie relations weep aloud. The tablet being conveyed in a 
gilded sedan or pavilion, with incen.se and ofierings before it, is placed 
at the head of the grave, oblations offered, and prostrations performed. 
It is accompanied by music, closely resembling the Scottish bagpipe, 
with the continual repetition of three successive strokes on the drum. 
The children and relations of both sexes follow in white, without much 
order or regularity, and, upon reacliing the grave, the ceremonies and 
oblations commence. It being a part of their superstition, that money 
and garments must be burnt, for the use of the deceased in the world of 
spirits, these are, with a wise economy, represented by tinsel paper. 
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Presents are made by the friends of tlie family, to defray tlic expenses 
incurred in the burial: on the envelope arc written these words — 
“ Rcapectful conlribution to the coffining which are sent to the person 
wlio presides at the funeral. I’his appears to be an universal practice. 

“ After the tablet of the deceased has been brought back in proces- 
sion, if the famil}^ be rich, it is placed in the ‘Hall of ancestors if poor, 
in some part of the house, with incense before it. Two periods in every 
year (tlie spring and autimu)), are fixed for ])erforming the rites to tin* 
dead, but the first is the princij)al period, and the only one commonly 
attended to. Unlike the generality of (fiiinese festivals, which are 
regulated by the moon (and, therefore, moveable), this is determined 
by the sun, and occurs annually 105 days after the solstice, /.c., the 5th 
of April. About that time (for a day or two, before or after, does not 
signify to them), the whole population of the town is seen trooping out, 
in parties, to the hills, to repair and sweep tht‘ tombs, and make oili^rings, 
consisting of rice, fowls, and sometimes a large roasteil pig is presented 
at the tomb ; a libation of wine and s])irits is poured out upon the ground, 
and })rayers are repeated by the sacrificer, who kneels upon a mat and 
touches the ground w'ith his liead. On their return home, t]i(‘y leave 
behind them long streamers of red and white paper, to mark t)je fulfil- 
ment of tlicir rites. Whole ranges of liills, s]>rinkliid with tombs, may, 
at that season, be seen covered with these testimonials of attention to the 
de})arted, flnttoring in the wind and snnsliiiie. Small mounds of earth 
may be observed behind a grave, with a tablet having ‘ How-too-sliin,’ 
inscribed upon It. This means a divinity, who is considered as a guar- 
dian of the tomb.” 

After interment they bring home the tablet, and place before it whole 
roasted pigs, three or five kinds of dressed animal food, fruits, and 
pastry ; they again prostrate themselves ; and Ibr seven times seven days, 
at morning and evening, present oblations, and make prostrations. 

The first seven days of mourning, are by some extended to seven 
weeks ; after wdiicb, other observmices take place, wlien the spirit of the 
deceased is supposed to return and visit an apartment in the house. 

With the rich, the period of interment is sometimes deferred many 
years. No corpse is ever allowed to be carried up a landiug-place, or 
to pass til rough a gateway which can in any way be construed as 
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appertaining to the Kmperor, on account of the supposed ill omen, con- 
cerning which the Chinese are so particular as seldom even to mention 
d(‘ath except by a circumlocution, as “ to become immortal,” that is, in 
the modified sense of the lluddhists* 

Tlic same feeling of dislike in the Chinese to the use of ill-omened 
words, accustoms them to call a funeral “ a white affair.” 

In high antiquity, straw was tied up and made to represent imper- 
fectly, human beings, and so interred with the dead, as attendants upon 
them. 

In the middle age, as the Chinese say, that is about tlic tiinci of 
(.'onliicius, the Yung, or more perfect representations of men wen* 
invented and used. Confucius s])oke against them, ibresccmig that they 
woahl lead to the use* of living persons, for tlie same purpose. On the 
(leatli of Woo-kuiig, of the State Tsiii, sixty-six persons were put to 
(l(‘ath in order to be buried with him. 

Aliih-kuiig, had a hundred and seventy-seven common persons, and 
three persons of note, put to death to he interred with him. I'he 
“ Slioo-king” contains an ode lamenting the fate of the three. 

Clu*-liwang-te, loO years 15. (J., ordered his household women and 
<iomestics lo be killed and buried with him. After him, it still remained 
a custom, and when voluntary, was thought nobly disinterested, and 
therefore not prohibited. 

Conniu*ntators condemn both those who required the practice, and 
those who submitted to it. 

'File form of the tombs, whether large or small, is exactly that of a 
(Ireek 12, which, if taken in the sense of “ the end,” is an odd accidental 
coincidence. Those of the rich and great are sometimes very large, and 
eoulain a considerable quantity of masonry, with figures of animals, in 
stone. The whole detail of sepulchral rites, with the sentiments of the 
(’hinese concerning the dead, is contained in the drama of “ An Heir in 
Old Age.” 
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PRAYER OFFERED AT AN ANCESTOR’S TOMB. 


The folio uumj in the lran»laliou of a iSacr{ficiul Prayrr, or “ Tsc-warit' read al I fie Tomb 

of an Ancestor. 


“ This thirteenth year of the reign of Taou-kwang (1833), the year 
being Kwei-sze (the 30lh year of the cycle), on the second month of 
the spring after the new moon, tlie 16th day, at tlie happy Tsing-ming- 
term — propriety requires that the spring sacrifice should be offered, the 
grass mowed down, and the brambles cut away. 

“ Reverently have we prepared pigs, sheep, fowls, and fresh hams, 
seasonable vegetables, fruits, incense, rich wines, gold, silver, and pre- 
cious things (*. c,y tinsel papers) ; and venture to announce thci same 
to the soul of our great Progenitor, the venerated ]*rince. 

“ Behold ! man has progenitor.? and parents ; as water has springs, and 
trees have roots. When the roots strike deep, the branches are abun- 
dant ; the foliage rich ; and forests are formed. When springs of w^ater 
arc large, and flow far, they enrich the soil, and diffuse fragrance. We 
look wishfully, and pray the souls in Hades to shelter and assist us, their 
descendants ; that we may he prosperous ; may age after age be decked 
with badges of honour ; may long enjoy riches and rank ; may, like the 
melon creeper and the cotton fibre, be continually hapj^y, and never 
extinct; may, for myriads of ages, be illustrious spirits. Prostrate, we 
pray you to come to enjoy and view these sacrifices. With sincerity 
these prayers are offered up.** 

1120 to 1130. A series of drawings, in water colours, upon the leaves 
of the Ficus Religiosa. In the preparations of the leaf for the 
artist, every part is carefrdly removed but the fibre, which has 
the appearance of gauze. In this state figures are painted on 
them resembling some of their demi-gods. The leaves are 
called “ poo-te-slia.** 

1131 & 1132. Stands, fruits, &c. 
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1133. Furniture, &c. 

1 134. Two mandarins and ladies superbly dressed. 

1135. Mandarin of the highest class, and lady, splendidly attired. 

These, with the couple (1084 8: 1008) are Tartars also. 
From the neck of the fu^nale is suspended a long kind of 
scarf or handkercliief, customary with the Tartar ladies. 
Gentlemen have a similar appendage at their girdle. 

1 1 30. Painting on glass. 

1137 & 11 38. Kxterior views of temples. 

I 1 30. Furniture, maxims, &c. 

1 I 10. Ilasket of flowers, the most prominent being the Mow-tan, called 
by the Chinese “ Hwa-wang,*’ “ King of flowers.” 

Ornamental flowers, or ** ming hwa,” are cultivated by the Chinese to 
such an extent as fairly to indicate a general taste for flowers. 

liudies wear them in their hair, and pots of the common sorts adorn 
their doorw^ays or terraces ; dwarf trees or shrubs are planted in the 
inner court of the hou.ses or temples ; and flowers arc sold in the streets, 
in btuuxuets, festoons, and garlands, at all seasons. 

Their floriculture is conducted with a success depending more on 
practice than the positive deductions of science, and confined to the 
most pojmlar favourites, as camellias, chrysanthemums, peone (mow- 
Uin), oranges, citrons, &c. ; in these, being all indigenous plants, they 
succeed very well, and they have produced a great number of varieties. 
The “Fa-tee,” or flower-gardens near Canton, afford a good idea of 
Chinese floriculture, both useful ami ornamental; and, in number of 
sj^ccies and varieties, it is probably not exceeded by any in the country, 
as the patronage of foreign customers has drawn to it xihifits from all 
parts of China. 

1141. Ilasket of flowers. 

1142. Chinese furniture. 

1143. Mandarins and ladies on rice paper. 

1144. Mandarin hearing the imperial despatches, and lady. 

1145. Paintings on glass. 

1 14(i & 1117. Ornamental stands, vases, fruits, &c. 

1148 & 1149. Two river scenes. 





1 1 TiO. The l^^icus Religiosa, or Iranian Tree, wliicli sends down roots 
from its hrandies, called by the Cliincse “ IMli sze muli,” or 
“The immortal tree.” 


Ikjxiicliing- so broad and loiip^, that in the frronnd 
The bended twijrs take root, and (l;m{:;;hterK p^row 
A]>out the inother-lree, a pillared shade 
Jli{j]i over-arched, and cchoinp; walks between.” 


The roots or props, tis they appear to be, occupy sucli a space of 
ground, that one growinpr on the banks of tlie Nerbiiddah covers an 
almost incredible space. 

The circnmlereiKU! wbicli now remains (for much has been swept 
away by the floods of the river) is nearly 2,000 feet. The overhanging 
branches, which have not yet thrown down th(‘ir supports, overshadow 
a much larger space : 200 largt' trunks are counted of this singular 
tri‘o, while tlio smaller ones excet*d .‘1,000 ; and each of tliem is 
continually sending forth branches and pendent roots, to form other 
trunks, and becomes the parents of a future progt'uy. 

Tlie whole, according to Forbes’s “ Oriental Alemoirs,” has been 
known to shelter 7,000 men beneath its wide-spread shade. 

1151. Winter-piece. 

1152. Chinese landscape. 

1 153. Oentleman’s summer retn*at. 

1 154 to 1157 . Female pastimes. 

1 158 to 1 1 01. Specimens of Chinese fish, beautifully painted. 

1102. View of the interior of the Consoo House, with the court in 
session, for the final decision of the charge of piracy, com- 
mitted by the crew of a Chinese junk on a J'Vench captain 
and sailors, at a short distance from Macao. 

The French ship Navigateur, put into Cochin-China in distress. 
Having disposed of her to the government, the captain, with his crew, 
took passage for Macao, in a Chinese junk, belonging to the province 
of Fokien. Part of their valuables consisted of about 100,000 dollars 
in specie. Four Chinese passengers bound for Macao, and one 
for h'iih-keen, were also on board. This last apprised the Frenchmen in 
the best way he could, that the crew of the junk had entered into a 
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conspiracy <o trike their lives, and seize their treasure. He urged that an 
armed watch should he kept. On making the Ladronc islands, the four 
Macao passengers left the junk. Here the Frenchmen believed them- 
s(»lves out of danger; and, exhausted by sickness and long watching, 
yi<‘lded to a fatal repose. They were all massacred but oik*, a youth of 
about nineteen years of age, wlio escaped by leaping into the st‘a, after 
rt ceiving several wounds. A fishing boat pickcfl him up, and landiMl 
him at Macao, where inlorination was given to the oflicers of govern- 
ment; anil the crew of the junk, with their ill-gotten gains, were seized 
on arriving at I heir ]iort of diistination at Fuh-keen. Having btien 
found guilty by tlie court in tlieir own district, they W'cre sent down to 
('an ton by order of the Em])(‘ror, to tin* “ gan cha sze ’’(eriminal judge), 
to be confronted with (he young French sailor. I’liis trial is represented 
in tlie painting. Tlie prisoners were taken out of their cages, as seen in 
the I’ore-gronnd. 'i'he Fri'iichman recognised seventeen out of the twenty- 
four, hu( when the passenger who had been his friimd was brought in, 
the two eagcjrly embraced each other ; which scene is also portra)Td in 
the painting. An explanation of this extraordinary act was made to Ibe 
judge, and the man forthwith set at liberty. A purse was made up for 
him by the Chinese and foreigners, and be was soon on his way home- 
ward. The seventeen were diHMpitated in a few days, in the prosenet^ of 
the resident foreigners ; the captain was put to a “ lingering death,*'* the 
punishment of traitors ; and the stolen treasures were restored. 

IKif'l & 1 Kit. Ornamental stands, vases, (lowers, &c. 

1 1 05, Couch, fruit-stand, &c. 

I 1 00. hVuit, flowers, &c. (tea plant). 

1 1 07. Military oflicer and lady. A Chinese soldier wears his sword on the 

left side, but he draws it with the right hand turned behind him. 

1 108. Portrait of a Chinese lady on glass. 

1 1 00 & 1170. Views of various buildings, in one of which arc dwarf 

trees, for which the (/liinese are so celebrated. 

Almost every garden in China abounds in flower-pots containing 
stunted stems with miniature fruit, fully rijie. 

• Tlu* punlslimcnt of a liii,i:frriiig dentil,” or “ rutting into ten thousand pieces,” 
as it is termed by Europeans, is known to consist of a few mortal slabs and cuts, 
after tying the eriniinal to a post. 
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1 171 & 1172. Baskets of flowers, exquisitely coloured. 

1 173. Furniture and stands, &c. 

1174. Drawings of fruit and flowers. 

1 175. Nobleman and his wife in winter costume, the latter with a hand 

furnace, used in the north of China. 

1 176. Flowers and insects, on white velvet. 

1177 & 117s. Views of the exteriors of Ituddha temples. 

1 179 & 1180. Paintings on rice paper, representing the twedve stages 
of the silk process from the egg to the weaving of the silk. 

The same countenance and example which the Fmperor aflbrds in 
person to the prodTU'tion of the principal materials of fond, as elsewhere 
observed, are given by the l^mpress to the cultivation of* the mulberry 
and the rearing of silk worms ; the source whence they derive their chief 
substance for clothing, and the care of which t'or the most part comes 
under the female department. In tlui ninth moon the Fmipress proceeds 
with the principal ladies to sacriflee at tlie altar of the inventor of tin? 
silk manufacture ; and when the ceremony is concluded, they collect a 
quantity of the mulberry leaves, wliich are devoted to the nourishment 
of the imperial depot of silk worms. 

1181. View of an apartment in Mowqua’s country seat, 

1 1 82. Flowers. 

1 183. Table, Chinese candles, screen, &c. 

1181. Exterior view^s of temples. 

1 185. An out-building attached to the temple at Honan. 

1 186. View of an apartment in Mowqua’s country seat at Honan. 

1187. Flowers. 

1188. Lady of rank in a sedan, carried by bearers. 

1189. A rnancUrin in splendid costume. 

1 190. A lady of rank, in a rich dress. 

1191. Interior of the temple at Honan, with Buddha priests at worship. 
A description of this celebrated temple may prove interesting to 

the reader. The exterior of this temple, as much venerated by the 
Chinese as that of Minerva was by the Athenians, or the ediflee dedi- 
cated to .lupiter Tonans by the people of Rome, is by no means 
remarkable in appearance. It is spacious and lofty, and constructed 
after the manner of other large Chinese buildings, with outer and inner 
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courts, porticos, and passages, which conduct the followers of Huddha 
into the sacred presence of tlicir gods, “ San paou Full,*’ “ tJw three 
precious Buddhas ,'' — the past, present, and to come," These are 
rej)resented hy colossal gilt statues, in a sitting posture, nearly twenty 
feet in height, formed of clay, and entirely covered with hurnished gold. 

I'he principal hall in which these are placed is very large, and sup- • 
ported by vermilion-coloured pillars, between which are suspeiKhnl 
numerous lanterns, and on the shafts of two columns are inscriptions, 
one denoting “ the golden -coloured region the other, “ the three 
precious Buddhas.” 

'rius t.cmple is guarded from the intrusion of strangers, in the same 
exclusive spirit that prompts the followers of the Prophet to deny 
Christians admission into tlio mosques of St. Sophia and Omar. It is 
with difficulty that foreigners can enter within these hallowed walls. 
The jjrivileged few who have succeeded in so doing, have described the 
sudden impression made upon their minds by the giant idols with 
feelings of groat surprise ; until the eye becoming accustomed to theis 
presence, they are very properly reduced by mental operation to their 
true character' — mere clay, false gods, and the senseless objects of un 
absurd pagan worship. This is by no means a long process of the mind, 
as the countenance of each idol is inexpressive of any particular emotion ; 
thei’e is nothing to excite cither terror or disgust. On looking round 
tlic hall, the appearance ol* great numbers of Chinese priests standing 
at equal distances from each other, attired in pontifical robes, and with 
their hands clasped, in silent prayer and adoration, or chaunting 
evening service, together wdth tlic soft and tender, or rather the ‘^dim, 
religious light” of repose which fills the temple, is at once striking 
and impressive. 

In the principal temples, there is suspended from a wooden frame a 
large bell, on which the priests strike with a hammer, during the time 
Ol offering their prayers, to note the intervals of worship,- as well as to 
arouse the attention of Buddha. 

In a journal of a voyage along the coast of China, hy Mr. Gutzlaff, 
in 1833, that gentleman speaks of a visit to a large establishment 
dedicated to Fiih, the resort of numerous votaries from remote parts. 

“ The colossal figures were made of clay, and tolerably well gilt. 
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There were large drums and cylindrical bells in the temple. We were 
present at the vespers of the priests, which they chanted in the Pali 
language, not unlike the Latin service of the Ilomish Church, They 
h(dd their rosaries in their hands, which rested folded upon their breasts. 
One of them had a small bell, by the tinkling of which their service was 
regulated ; and they occasionally beat the drum and large bell to rouse 
Buddha’s attention to their prayers. 

“ The same words were a hundred limes repeated. None of the 
oiliciating persons sliewed any interest in the ceremony, for some wore 
looking around, laughing and joking, while otlicrs muttered their 
prayers. The few people who were present, not to attend the worship, 
but to gaze at us, did not seem in the least degrc'e to feel the solemnity 
of the service, 'rhough the government sometimes decries Buddhism 
as a dangerous doctrine, we saw papers on tlie walls, wherein the 
people were exliorted to repair to these temples in order to iiiduec* 
Heaven to grant a fertile spring ; and these exhortations were issued 
by the Emperor himself,” 

Of this “ Joss-house,” or temple of the Buddha sect, the following 
is the legend : — 

The “ llae-Chung-sze,” or Honan Joss-house, was originally a 
garden belonging to Ko-kea, tiie family of Kd. A priest, named 
Che-Yue, commenced a small temple to Buddha, some say about 800 
years ago, under the a]>pellation “ 1 secn-Tsew-Szc*,” “ the temple 
of a thousand auhimfts” 

It remained an obscure place till the close of the late dynasty, about 
the year a i>. 1000, when a priest of eminent devotion raised its 
character ; and his pupil, or disciple ()-tsze, by bis superli)r talents and 
sanctity, together with a concurrence of extraordinary eircinnslances, 
raised the tem])le to its present magnificence and extent. 

lliiring the reign of Kang-he, the second of the reigning Tartar 
dynasty, a.d. 1700, Canton province was not fully subjugated; and a 
son-in-law of the Emperor’s, entitled Ping-nan- wang, “king subjugator 
of tlie south,” reduced the whole; to his father’s sway, and took up his 
bead quarters, in the Honan temple, according to Tartar and Chinese 
usage. There were thirteen villages on the island which he had orders 
to exterminate for tlieir opposition to the imperial forces. 



Just before carrying into cflbct this command, the king, a blood- 
thirsty man, cast his eyes on 0-tsze, a fat happy priest, and remarked, 
that if he lived on vegetable diet (flesh being prohibited) he could not 
be so fat — he must be a liypocrite, and should be jmnished with death. 
He drew his sword to execute, with his own arm, the sentence, but his 
arm suddenly stifiened, and he was stopjaxl from his purpose. That 
night a divine person appeared to him in a dream, and assured him that 
O-tsze was a holy man, adding, “ you must not imjustly kill him.” 

Next morning the king presented himself before O-tsze, confessed 
his crime, and his arm was immediately restored, lie then did obei- 
sance to the j)ricst, and took him for his preceptor and guide, and 
morning and evening the king waited on tlie priest as his servant. 

The thirteen villages now heard of this miracle, and solicited the 
priest to intercede in their behalf, that tlu'y might be rescued from the 
sentence of €'xtcniiination. The priest interceded, and the king 
listened to him, answering thus: — “1 have received an imperial order 
to exterminate tliesc rebels ; but since you, my master, say they now 
submit, be it so ; however, 1 must send the troops round the country 
before 1 can write fo the lilmperor. 1 will do so, and then beg that 
thc'y may be spared.” This proceeding took place, and the Honan 
villages were saved. 

'riieir gratitude to the priest was unbounded ; and estates, and in- 
cense, and money, were poured in upon him. 7 he king also persuaded 
his oflicers to make donations to the tem|)le, and it became affluent from 
that day. 

At that time there was no “ Hall of the celestial Kings ; ” and at the 
outer gate was a pond belonging to a rich man who refused to sell it, 
although O-tsze offered him a large compensation. One day the king 
was conversing with tlic priest, and said, “ 1 his temple is still deficient, 
in liaving no hall for the celestial kings.” The priest said, ‘ A terrestial 
king, please your majesty, is the proper person to rear a pavilion to the 
celestial kings.” The king took the hint, and immediately seized upon 
the rich man’s pond, who was now very glad to present it without any 
compensation at all. The king commanded tliat the pavilion should be 
finished in fifteen days ; however, at the priest’s intercession, the work- 
men were allowed one month to complete it ; and by working night and 
day finished it in that time. 
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The queen, being the Emperor’s daughter, hoped she would be 
allowed to build a palace, covered with green tiles ; however, her father 
would not permit her, and the tiles she had prepared were given to the 
Joss-house, to cover one of its pavilions ; and hence it is sometimes 
called “ the green- tiled temple.” 

It was in this temple or monastery that Lord Amherst’s embas^jy 
lodged during his lordship’s stay at Canton ; and as ITonan faces 
Canton, on the opposite bank of the river, many Chinese gentlemen and 
merchants retire thither to their country villas, after the business of the 
day is over. 

1192. Various sea shells, found on the coast of China, shewing their 
molluscous inhabitants. 

1 1 9«3 & 11 94. Interiors of temples. 

1195. Furniture and maxims. 

1190. Flowers and fruit. In the left hand lower division of this frame 
is a drawing of a species of eitroii, called by the Chinese 
“ Fuh-show,” “ the hand {of the (jod) Ftih," 

The formation of this friiit is a curious result of the horticultural in- 
genuity practised by the Cliinese. Mr. Davis remarks, that “ so entirely 
is this strange production the result of art operating on nature, that the 
fruit does not appear a second time after the plant has been purchased.” 

This is a favourite fruit with the Chinese, on account of its agreeable 
perfume, one specimen being sufficiently powerful, wlicn ripe, to scent 
a large room. 

1197. Mandarin in a chair, with eight bearers and other attendants. 

1 1 98. Warrior in full dress, with bow, quiver, &c. 

1199. Mandarin of the imperial household. 

1200. Exterior of a Buddha temple at Honan. 

1201. Painting on glass. 

1202 & 1203. Exterior views of temples. 

1204. Furniture, lamps, &:c. 

1205. Flowers and fruit. 

1206. Lady of rank in sedan, with bearers and attendants. 

1207. Mandarin of the first class in fur dress. 

1208. Lady in walking habit. 

1209. Second gate to the temple at Honan. 

1210. Portrait of a lady on glass. 
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1211 & 1212. Exterior views of various buildings, shewing the plans 
and arrangements of the outer or fore court. 

1213. Cabinet, table, &c. 

1214, The first of a series of twelve coloured drawings, representing the 

tea culture in the district of Kearig-nan, situated at the north- 
west extremity of a range of hills dividing that province from 
Che-kcang, between the 30th and 31 st parallel of north latitude. 
11iis is a view of tlui prc'paration of the ground for planting. 

The botanical name for tea is Thca, and it is intimately allied to the 
genus camellia, both of which artj called by the same general name of 
“ Cha’’ among the Chinese. The flowers of tea arc inodorous, less 
showy than the camellia, and the ^dant is seldom cultivated merely 
for ornament, while its congener is one of the favourite plants of gar- 
deners at home and abroad. 

For the information of the reader u])on the subject of tea, we 
extract the following from a work by John F. Davis, Esq,, F.R,S., &c,, 
late chief of the llritish Factory at Canton : — “ The fineness and 
dearness of tea are determined by the tenderness and smallness of the 
leaf when pick(jd. The various descriptions of the black diminish in 
quality and value as they are gathered later in the season, until they 
reach the lowest kind, called by us Bohea, and by the Chinese (1'a-cha) 
‘ large tea,’ on account of the maturity and size of the leaves, 1 he 
early leaf buds in spring, being covered with a white silky down, are 
gathered to make l^ekoe, which is a corruption of the Canton name, 
‘Fak-hoo,’ ‘white down.’ A few days’ longer growth produces what 
is here styled, ‘ Black-leaved Pekoe.’ The more fleshy and matured 
leaves constitute Souchong ; as they grow larger and coarser they form 
Congou ; and the last and latest picking is Bohea, The tea farmers, 
who are small proprietors or cultivators, give the tea a rough preparation, 
and then take it to the contractors, whose business it is to adapt its fur- 
ther preparation to the existing nature of the demand. Ihe diflerent 
kinds of tea may be considered in the ascending scale of their value. 

“ 1st. Bohea, which in England is the name of a quality, has been 
already stated to be, in China, the name of a district where various 
kinds of black tea are produced. The coarse leaf brought under that 
name to this country, is distinguished by containing a larger proportion 
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of the woody fibre than any other teas ; its infusion is of a darker 
colour; and, as it has been lonjjor subjected to the action of fire, it 
keeps a longer time without becoming musty than the finer sorts. 
Two kinds of lloliea are brought from China: the lowest of these is 
manufactured on the spot, and therefore called ‘ Canton llohea,’ being 
a mixture of refuse (\)ngou w'ith a coarse t<*a called Woping, the growth 
of the province. 'I'hc better kind of Boliea comes from tlic district of 
that name in Fokien ; and, having h(*cn of late cst(icmed equally with 
the lower Congou teas, has been packed in the same square chests, 
while the old Bohea package is of au oblong shape. 

** 2nd. Congou, the next higher kind, is named from a cormj>tioii of 
the C^hinese Kung-lbo, ‘labour or assiduity.’ It formed Jbr many 
years the bulk of the blast India Company’s cargoes ; but the quality 
gradually fell off, in eonsequeiiee o(‘ the partial abandonment of the old 
system of annual contracts, by wbicli the Chinese merchants wen; 
assured of a remunerating price for the better sorts. Hie consumption 
of Boliea in this country has, of late years, increased, to the diminution 
of Congou, and the standard of the latter has bi'cn considerably lowered. 
A ]iarticular variety, styl(*d ‘ Campoi,* is so called from a eorni]ition 
of the original name, ‘ Kcen-pei,’ * selection — choice ;’ but it has 
ceased to be prized in this country, from the absence of strength^ — a 
ebaracteristic wlncli is stated to be generally esteemed beyond delicacy 
or flavour. 

“ ord. Souchong (Seaou-ebung), ‘ small or scarce sort,’ is of the 
finest of the stronger black teas, with a leaf that is gencially entire and 
curly, but younger than in the coarser kinds. What is calhul ‘ Paou- 
chung,’* or J*adre tea, is packed in separate paper bundles, of about 
half a pound each, and is so fine, as to be used almost exclusively for 
presents. It takes its name of Paou (or parcel) from the packages in 
which it is contained ; and its other name of Padie, as having been 
formerly grown by the priests at their small locations on the hills, and 
given to the parties coming to worship. TJie finest kinds of Souchong 
are sometimes scented with tijc flowers of the cloranthus inconspicuus 
and gardenia Jlorida ; and they cannot be obtained even among the 
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("liinese, except at high prices. A highly crisped and curled leaf, called 
‘ Sonchi,* has lately grown into disrepute, and been much disused, in 
consequence of being oftc'n found to contain a ferruginous dust, which 
was probably not intended as a fraud, but arose from the nature of the 
ground where the tea had been carelessly and dirtily packed. 

“4 th. Pekoe being composed mainly of the young spring buds, the 
gathering of these must, of course, be injurious in some degree to the 
future produce of the shrub ; and this descrj})ti()n of tea is accordingly 
both dear and small in quantity. With a view to preserve the fineness 
of flavour, tlie aj)j)lication of heal is very limited in drying the leaves ; 
and lienee it is, iliat Pekoe is more liable to injury from keeping than 
any other sort of tea. There is a species of l^ekoe made in the green 
tea country from the young buds, in like manner with the black kind ; 
but it is so little //rerZ that the least damp spoils it ; and for this reason, 
as well as on account of its scarcity and high price, the llyson-pckoe, as 
some call it, has never been brought to England. The mandarins send 
it in very small canisters to each other, or to their friends, as presents. 

“ Circcn teas may generally be divided into five denominations, which 
are, 1, Twaiikay ; 2, Hyson-skin; .*1, Hyson; 4, O unpowder; 5, Young 
Hyson. Twankay tea has always formed the hulk of the green teas 
imported into this country, being used by the retailers to mix with the 
fine kinds. The leaf is older, and not so much twisted or rolled as in 
the dearer di'scriptions: tliere is altogether less care and trouble bestowed 
on its iireparation. It is, in fact, the Boheci of green teas; and the 
quantity of it brought to England has fully equalled three-fourths of the 
wlude importation of green, llyson-skin is so named from the original 
Chinese term, in which the skin means the refuse, or inferior portion of 
anything ; in allusion, perhaps, to the hide of an animal, or the rind of 
fruit. In preparing the fine tea called Hyson, all those leaves that are 
of u coarser, more yellow, and less twisted or rolled ajqoearaiice, are set 
apart, and sold as the refuse or ‘ skin-tea,’ at a much inferior price. 
The whole quantity, tlicrefore, depends on, and bears a proportion to, 
the whole quantity of Hyson manufactured, but seldom exceeds two or 
tliree thousand chests in all. TJic w’ord llyson is corrupted from the 
Chinese name, which signifies ‘flourishing spring:* this fine sort of tea 
being gathered in the early part of the season, h^very separate leaf is 
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twisted and rolled hy hand, and it is on account of the extreme care and 
labour required in its preparation, tliat the best Hyson tea is so difficult 
to procure, and so expensive. By way of keeping up its quality, the 
Kast India Company used to give a premium for the two best lots 
annually presented to them for selection ; and the tea merchants w^erc 
stimulated to exertion, as much by the credit of the thing, as ])y the 
actual gain in price. Gunpowder, as it is called, consists of the best 
rolled and perfect leaves, which give it that gratwlar appearance whence 
it derives its name. For a similar reason the CIn'nese call it • (^hoo- 
cha,’ ‘pearl tea.’ Young Hyson, until it was spoiled by the large 
demands of late years, was a gemuine, delicate, young leaf, called in the 
original language ‘Yu-tseen,’ ‘before the rains.’ As it could not be 
fairly produced in any large quantities, the call for a further suy)})ly was 
answered by cutting up and sifting other green tea through sieves of a 
certain size ; and, as the Company’s inspectors detected tlie imposture, 
it formed no part of their London importations. But the above became 
still worse of late, for the coarsest black tea leaves have been cut up, and 
then coloured with a preparation, resembling the hue of green teas. 

“ Nothing could be more ill-founded than the vulgar notion, once pre- 
valent in this country, that the colour of green tea was derived from its 
being dried on plates of copper. No Chinese is allowed to have a copper 
vessel, except as ornamental. Admitting that copper was the metal on 
which it was placed, it does not at all follow that it sliould assume such 
an appearance from the operation ; but the pans really used on these 
occasions are of cast-iron, of a round or spherical shape. Each of these 
pans is bricked in, over a small furnace. A quantity of fresh leaves are 
placed in the pan, after it has been sufficiently heated, and stirred rapidly 
round by the hand, to expose them equally to the action of the heat, and, 
at the same time, prevent their burning. After being a little curled by 
this drying operation, they are taken out and twisted or rolled by hand 
to assist the natural tendency ; and the process of curling is continued 
for a longer or shorter time according to the nature and quality of the 
tea. The hand seems to have most to do in the case of green teas, and 
the fire in that of the black. In the preparation of the finer teas, much 
care and attention is bestowed on the selection of the best leaves subse- 
quent to drying ; as in the separation of the hyson from its skin^ or 
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refuse — a business which falls to the lot of women and children. The 
tea, when prepared, is packed while warm by the contractors in chests 
and canisters. The black teas are trodden down with the feet to make 
tlicrn pack closer : but the green tea leaves would he cruslicd and broken 
by so rude a process ; they are accordingly only shaken into chests.” 
1215. Second view of the above tea process, representing labourers 
sowing the s(‘cd. 

1210. The Tsung-tiili, or viceroy of Canton, in a sedan, with eight 
hearers and retinue. 

As before observed, the number of bearers to each sedan is regulated 
by the rank of the person. Only mandarins, or official persons, can he 
carried by four bearers, or accompanied by a train of attendants. These 
are marshalled in two files before the chair. One pair of these myrmi- 
tlons, carry gongs, on which they strike at rcgidar intervals ; another 
pair utter, likewise, at intervals, a long-drawn shout, or rather yell, to 
denote the ap])roach of the great man ; a third pair carry chains (as in 
No. 120(5), which they jingle in concert, being, in fact, jailers or execu- 
tioners, with high caps of iron wire, in which is placed a grt^y feather. 
Tlieii come two fellows with the usual bamboo, or bastinado ; and the 
cortege is made up by the servants and other followers, some of whom 
carry red umbrellas of dignity, others large red boards, on which are 
inscribed, in gilt characters, the officer’s titles ; and, generally, the 
motto addressed to the multitude, “ Be still and retike back.” The 
populace, when they meet such a procession, are not to denote their 
respect in any other way than by standing aside, with their arms hanging 
close to their sides, and their eyes on the ground. It is only when called 
or taken before a tribunal that they are obliged to kneel ; and these are 
occasions which most (/hinesc are not very willing to seek. 

1217. Furniture and maxims. 

1218. A mandarin in splendid attire. 

1219. A lady in splendid costume, with large feet. 

1220. First gateway to the temple at Honan. 

1221. Painting on glass. 

1222. View of a small Buddha temple. 

1225. Exterior of a gentleman’s private dwelling. 

1224. Furniture, &c. 



1225. Third view of the Keang-nan tea process, ropreseiiting the irri- 
gation of the trees. 

122G. Fourth view : women picking the leaves. 

1227 . Lady of rank in a sedan, with bearers. 

1228. Mandarin saluting. 

1229. A I'artar lady in a summer dress. 

12i‘5{). Vessel in a typhoon, “ ta fung,” or “ great wind.*’ 

Violent storms are of frequent occurrence during a particular season 
of the year, on the soul hern coast of ("liina, and occa.sion a dreadful 
loss of life, besides injury to the boats of the many thousand families 
who reside upon the neighbouring waters of daiilon. Cliinese w’rilers 
particularly mention a sea storm that blows from every ])oint of the 
compass on the coast of Canton. It occurs during the fifth and sixth 
moons of the year, and is preecMled by a coloured ring-like appearance, 
at first small, but gradually increasing. U’his whirlwind is said to be 
entirely unknown in the north of China. During the continuance of 
these devastating storjns, thunder is considered a symptom of the miti- 
gation of their fury. In the significant jdiraseology of the (*hincse, 
lightning is called “ the thuudorer’s whip,” ’J'he superstitious notions 
of the Chinese have been elsewhere spoken of. If a person in China 
has been killed by lightning, be is denied the rites of burial which 
be would otherwise have received. They consider it as a marked 
displeasure of (irod. C^onfiicius always rose and dressed himself when 
severe thunder storms occurred at night, in order to pay respect to 
Teen noo, “ the wrath of Heaven.” 

1231. River view. 

1232. Another view, with a public building for the examination of 

passports. 

1233 to 1238. Six frames, containing numerous drawings of Chinese 
fishes, taken from nature. 

1239. Painting of a marriage procession. 

In the gay scene here represented, the bridegroom is proceeding to 
the house of the parents of his intended wife, accompanied witli a large 
and splendid procession enlivened by music, to fetch home his future 
s})ouse. On their return to the residence of the bridegroom, the bride 
is carried in a richly carved and gilded sedan appropriated to such 
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occasions, and called “ Ilwa-Keaoii,” i. c., “ flowered chair.” The 
supporters, in this case (four in number), are regulated according to 
tlie rank of the parties. The bride is preceded by a lengthened train 
of attendants, clad in garments of various colours, and accompanied 
with music, lanterns, iirc. There are not less than a dozen sedan 
chairs in the procession, filled with presents to the bride. These con- 
stitute her whole marriage? dowry. The persons composing the train 
are hired for the occasion. There are large establishments in China, 
provided with men, cljairs, and dresses, to be hir(»d out for escorts 
of tliis kind. Tlie dresses an<l sedans range tliroiigli all the d(?grees of 
costliness and elegance. Articles of tliis kind, more or less expensive, 
and a more or less nunn'rous train of attendants, are employed, 
according to the rank and wcaltli of the parti(?s to be united, llowqua, 
the rich Hong merchant, expended above 50,000 dollars on a daughter's 
wedding, including the bridal presents. Live geese are always among 
the presents, and they arc earned in the procession, being considered, 
apparently without «auy good foundation, patterns of concord and 
fidelity in tlu? married state. The beautiful mandarin duck, already 
described, would be a fitter emblem. When tlie bride reaches the 
resid(‘nee of her lord, slie is lifted by matrons over a pan of ^charcoal, — 
a usage, the exact import of which is not understood. V^arious cere- 
monies follow, which end in tlie husband unveiling Ids bride, whom he 
now sees for the first time, and drinking with her the cup of alliance. 
Marriage is termed “ the excellent ceremony,” and is promoted by 
every consideration that can act upon the human mind. The national 
maxim is, that “ there are three great acts of disregard to parents, and 
to die without progeny is the chief.” Tlie barrenness of a wife is, 
therefore, regarded as a great calamity, and is one of the seven grounds 
of a divorce allowed to a Chinese husband, notwithstanding there would 
seem to be an all-sufficient remedy in legal concubinage. The six 
other causes of separation are, disobedience to her parents,* adultery, 
TALKATIVENESS, tliicving, ill- temper, and inveterate infirmities. 

There arc also five things which prevent a woman from being taken 
as a wife ; if she belongs to a vicious family, a rebellious family, to one 

* Tn Chinn, wlien a woman is married, she is compelled to regard the father and 
mother of her luishand, exarlly in llu- ligli! in wliieh she helore regarde d her ow n. 
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whose members have suffered capitally, to one afflicted with inveterate 
diseases, or if slie be the eldest child and has no brother, — ^in these 
several circumstances, according to the Chinese moralists, she is not to 
be taken. 

A lucky day for the marriage rites is considered important* On this 
point, recourse is had to astrology, and the horoscopes of the parties are 
diligently compared. Sometimes the ceremony is postponed for months, 
because the stars arc not propitious. They have a saying, that “ Mar- 
riages are made (fixed) in a previous state of existence,” 

Such superstitious notions and observances belong exclusively to no 
I)articular age or country. In the ‘‘ Ipliigenia” of liluripides, Clytem- 
nestra asks Agamemnon when their daughter shall wed ? lie replies, 
“ When the orb of a fortunate moon shall arrive.” The spring in (^hina 
is generally preferred for wedding, when the peach-tree is in blossom. 
1’his circumstance is alluded to in a little poem in the “ Book of Odes,” 
thus elegantly paraphrased by the accomplished Sir William Jones — 

** Sweet child of spring, the garden’s (piecn, 

Yon pcach-trec fhunns the roving sight; 

Its fragrant loaves how richly green, 

• Its blossoms how divinely bright ! 

So softly shines the beauteous bride, 

Ky love and conscious virtue led. 

O’er her new mansion to preside. 

And placid joys around her shed.” 

The presents already noticed are sent to tl)e bride in tluj evening, at 
which time the ceremony lakes place ; hence a bride is compared to the 
moon : “ When the sun sets, the moon appears.” Another j)]irase, in 
confirmation of this custom, is, “ When the pale moon goes forth, how 
line the appearance of a beautiful woman (bride).” The desire for 
male children is deemed a virtue, and is incorporated in many of their 
daily salutations : thus, May you have an union, and abundance of 
the three blessings,” u c., “ Happiness, long life, and male cldldrcru' 
To obtain the latter, and to promote lineal descent, concubinage is 
often resorted to ; but Chinese moralists do not allow a concubine to ])e 
taken till after the age of forty, and when there is no hope of having 
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male issue by the wife. TIjc former is less esteemed than the latter, 
and in the Anglo- Chinese of the natives, is considered as ** number two 
wife,” that is, inferior. 

Tlu; first or principal wife is usually chosen for the husband by his 
parents or senior relations, out of a family equal inpoint of rank and 
circumstances to liis own, and is espoused with as much splendour and 
ceremony as the partic s can afford ; and the bride, when she is received 
into the house of the bridegroom, acquires all the rights and privileges 
which, under the degraded state of the female sex in Asiatic nations, 
can be supposed to belong to a lawful wife. 

A Chinese may afterwards lawfully espouse other wives, agreeable 
to his own choice, and with fewer ctjremonies, as wxll as without any 
regard to equality in point of family and connexions : these wives are 
all subordinate to the first wife, but equal in rank among themselves. 
In describing this connection, the term inferior wife has been preferred 
to that of hand-maid, or concubine, as there are always certain forms 
of espousal, and as the children of such wives have a contingent right 
to the inlieritance. 

A Chinese who, having a first wife living, enters into marriage 
widi another female as a first wife, is, by the penal code, j)unishablc 
with the infliction of ninety blows of the bamboo ; such marriage being 
considered null and void, tluj parties are separated, and the female 
returned to hc»* parents. 

For a person who has a wife and children to take a Tseih, or concu- 
bine, of whom he may have as many or as few as he pleases, is esteemed 
less virtuous than to refrain from doing so. If for many years a man 
lias no children by his wife, it is considered perfectly correct to take 
a concubine ; but if a man has sons by his wife (for daughters never 
enter into the matrimonial account), it is considered derogatory to take a 
concubine. For every additional concubine a man takes, he sinks in the 
scale of virtue ; and Chinese moralists have drawn out a fanciful scale of 
tile exact degrees of virtue and vice, varying from one to ten thousand. 

To give a daughter to be a concubine is considered derogatory to 
the female, and to the dignity of the family ; hence they are generally 
purchased for a sum of money from persons of an inferior condition. 
Men of high spirit will not give tlieir daughters to be concubines to the 
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sovereign himself. Of coursci there are always time-serving men of 
liigli rank who are not so scrupulous. 

At the marriage of a son, the ceremony of capping is observed 
(kea-kwan). Iti ancient times a bonnet made of cloth was first placed 
upon his head ; next one of leather, and lastly a nobleman’s cap. The 
chief parts of this ceremony are yet continued, together with a benedic- 
tion pronounced over him. 

Or. Morrison says, in some provinces in China public notice is 
issued by wealthy parents to obtain a husband for their daughter ; this 
is done by the ailluent, who are unwilling to part with their child, and 
who therefore bring the son-in-law into their own family, instead of 
the usual practice of sending the daughter from home. 

The bride is expected to weep for ten evenings previously to the 
marriage, in which she is often joined hy her sisters, from whom she is 
about to be separated. At the bridegroom’s is a large assembly of 
friends waiting to congratulate the parties, and j/artake of an enter- 
tainment. At a table prepared for the bride and bridegroom, they sit 
down and make a shew of eating together, and also of exchanging the 
cup of alliance, which apj)cars to seal the marriage, as it is considered 
the most important and an indispensable part. When the gentlemen 
have dined they arc permitted to see the bride. And after the lapse of 
one moon, the parents of the lady visit her at the house of her husband. 

When women prove childlciss, they pay adoration to the goddess 
Kwan-yin, a principal image in lluddhist temples, whose name means 
“ heedful of praters" (ter vocata audit)^ and whose functions seem com- 
pounded of those of Venus Genetrix and Lucina. There is, however, 
the widest difference in their estimation between male and female 
offspring; the former are as eagerly desired as the latter are, generally, 
deprecated. Sons are considered in this country, whore the power over 
them is so absolute through life, as a sure support, as well as a probable 
source of wealth or dignities, should they succeed in learning; but 
the grand object is the perpetuation of the race, to continue the 
sacrifices at the family tombs. Without sons, a man lives without 
honour or satisfaction, and dies unhappy ; and, as the only remedy, he 
is permitted to adopt the sons of the younger brothers. Sometimes, 
however, the extreme desire of male offspring leads parents to suborn 
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the midwives to purchase a boy of some poor person, and sabstitute it 
for a girl just born. I'his is tcimed “ tow lung hwan fung,” “ stealing 
a dragon in exchange for a phoenix. *’ 

In the event of the death of a young woman under nineteen years 
’ , of age, a paper efTigy is made by the parents, and the intended husband 
' receives the efTigy home to his house, witli the bridal rites ; he then 
burns the effigy, and erects a tablet to her memory. This appears to 
be the object of the parents of th(» deceasc*d. 

12-10. View of Honan from the river. 

1211. Rural scener}' on the C-anton river. 

1242. View of the exterior of a temple. 

121.‘1. A gentleman’s residence. 

1244. Furniture. 

1210 . h^ifth view of the Keang-nan tea process: females twisting the 
leaves, preparatory to //r/ay. 

1210. Sixth view, as above; females sorting leaves. 

1217. Clovornment officer in a chair, carried by eight bearers. 

1218. Furniture, maxims, &c. 

1210. Mandarin in summer dress. 

12r)(). Lady with small feet, in summer dress. 

1251. View of Pinkoo, near Canton. 

1252 & Fxterior views of temples. 

1251. Furniture. 

1255. Seventh view of the Keang-nan tea process : coolies bringing in 
the leaves from the trees. 

1250. Kighth view, as above : sifting and sorting the leaves. 

1257. Mandarin in winter dress, with bearers, &c. 

1258. Mandarin bearing imperial despatches in a yellow silk cnvelopt*, 

at his back. 

1259. Lady of rank, with small feet. 

1200. Bridge at Honan, near Canton. 

12(il. A musical party. 

1202. Flowers from nature. 

1 208. Birds from life. 

1204. Picture of the Bocca Tigris. 

The Bocca Tigris, called by the Chinese “ Tlic 'J’iger’s Gate,” or 
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“ Tiger’s Mouth,” is the entrance of the Canton river, and is so called 
from the appearance of one of the islands in front of it. It is, as 
described by Weddcl (the first Knglishman who approached it), “ a 
goodly inlet,” flanked on each side by mountains and fortresses. The 
latter appear formidable, but owing to an entire want on the part of the 
Chinese of a knowledge of gunnery, and to other causes, they arc 
without any real efTHMcncy. They have been repeatedly passed without 
difficulty by Knglish men-of-war. Vessels must shew their permits 
here before entering ; and are therefore required to anchor outside, if 
they reach the Bogue during the night. 

1265. Flowers and fruit. 

1 266. Variety of birds, on rice paper. 

1267. Revenue cutters in ])ursuit of smugglers. 

1268. View of an engagement by moonlight, between revenue officers 

and smugglers. 

1269. ISlandarin and lady. 

1270. Mandarin and lady superbly dressed. 

1271. Chinese bedstead, furniture, &c. 

Specimens of Chinese furniture arc abundantly displayed in this 
collection ; the beds of the Chinese are constructed and furnished some- 
what different from those of Europeans. Instead of the bedstead with 
high posts, they have one with a frame and paniicls, which are often 
carved. Boards are also used in the place of sacking. With the com- 
mon people, a few plain boards placed on two wooden forms, serve for a 
bedstead, light bamboos being erected for a tester on which to suspend 
the curtains, which are indispensable in Canton as a security against 
musquitoes. I’ieces of cloth or silk arc hung around the top of the 
tester, answering to a fringe, on which flowers are painted or poetry is 
written. 

1 272. Ninth view of the Kearig-nan tea process : preparation of samples. 

1273. Tenth view as above; drying the leaves on plates of iron, and 

not of copper, as is erroneously supposed. 

1274. A lady of rank in sedan, with bearers, &c. 

1275. Furniture. 

1276. Mandarin of the first class, splendidly attired, wearing the feather 

with “ three eyes.” 
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The lordly appearance of this figure is expressed by the Chinese in 
the phrase “ Walks like a dragon, and paces like a tiger ; indicative of 
a stately manner and bearing. 

1277. Lady superbly dressed. 

1278. Scene near the second'bar on the Canton river, with a pagoda in 

the distance. 

1279. Warrior, with quiver, &c., and lady, seated on portable elniirs. 

1280. Mandarin and wife in suniiner dresses. 

1281. Imperial chair of state, with screen Sic. The Empress’s chair, 

, it will be observed, is equally as splendid as that described in 

No. 107'1, but is ornamented with carved peacocks; while the 
former, representing the Emperor’s throne, has the imperial 
dragon. 

1282. Elcvenili view of the Keang-nan lea process: arrival of the 

Clia Kill” (tea merchant) in the hill country, for (he purchase 
of teas for foreign markets, 

1283. Twelfth view as above: interior of a Hong merchant’s estab- 

lishment at Canton, with coolies packing, weighing, and 
despatching teas by hghters, for the foreign shipping at 
Whampoa. 

1284. The lady of the Tseang-keun,” a Tartar general (described in 

No. 130Ci), with military attendants, See. 

1285. Warrior in winter dress, with despatches, or “ chop,” in his hand. 

1 280. Lady in summer costume smoking. 

1 287. River view, with fort in the distance. 

1288. River scenery with fishing-boats, &c. 

1289 to 1292. Four frames, containing numerous drawings of Chinese 
lanterns, of various patterns and devices. 

1293. River view, with a boat in a brisk gale. 

1294. Rn*^l scenery. 

1295 8c 129G. Two frames with drawings, on rice paper, of mandarins 
and their ladies, superbly attired. 

1297 & 1298. Two views in water-colours, representing the interior 
of gentlemen’s country seats, in one of which (1298) is 
represented a specimen of their private theatrical enter- 
tainments. 
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1 299, Beautiful specimen of embroidery on satin. The art of embroi- 
dery, in which the Chinese excel perhaps all otliers, is per- 
formed principally by men.” 

1.300 & 1301. Two Indian-ink drawings, representing a military review 
by the Emperor. 

1302. Imperial mandarin. 

1303. Lady superbly dressed. 

1.301. Portrait of Tingqiia, merchanl of Canton. 

130.5, Section of the Great Wall of China. 

This vast barrier, separating China from Tartary, was built by Tsin, 
the lirst universal monarch of China., about 200 years B.C., or rather 
more than 2,000 from the present time. Tt is called by the Chinese, 
“the City Wall, a thousand le in length.” It bounds the whole north 
of China, along the frontiers of three provinces, extending from the 
shore of the gulf of Pe-chele, 3^ deg. east of Pekin, to Se-nijig, 1.5 deg. 
west of that capital. The emperors of the Ming dynasty built an 
additional inner wall, near to Pekin, on the west, which may be perceived 
on the map, enclosing a portion of the province between itself and the 
old wall. From the eastern extremity of the Great Wall there is an 
extensive stockade of wooden piles, enclosing the country of Mongden, 
and this has, in sonic European maps, been errpneously represented as 
a continuation of the solid barrier. (See native map of China, in this 
eolleetion. No. 1041.) A jiartieular examination of its structure was 
made by the gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s cmliassy, who had tlie good 
fortune to pass into Tartary by one of the most entire portions of tlie 
wall. On its first approach, it is described as resembling a prominent 
vein or ridge of quartz, standing out from mountains of gneiss or 
granite. The continuance of this line over the mountain-tops arrested 
the attention, and the form of a wall "with battlements was soon 
distinctly discerned. It was carried over tlie ridges of the high- 
est hills, descended into the deepest valleys, crossed upon arches 
over rivers, and was doubled in important passes, being, moreover, 
supplied with mfissive towers or bastions at distances of about one 
hundred yards. One of the most elevated ridges crossed by the wall 
was 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. It far surpasses, in short, 
the sum total of all other works of the kind, and proved a useful 



barrier until the power of Gheiigis Khan overthrow the empire of 
the Chinese. 

1306. A Tartar general, “ Tseang-keun” and suite, having the com- 
mand of the garrison of a city ; its defence being his particular 
department, lie is independent of generals outside the walls 
of the city which he dc^fends. 

He has two adjutants attached to his command, as seen in the 
drawing, called “ Too-tung,’* who are distinguished by right and left, 
from their taking the command of the left and right wings of the army. 
The high official striding of the Tseang-keun is denoted by the figure 
of a tiger’s head embroidered on the breast of bis outward dress, and the 
presence of the peacock’s feather with three et/es. He has eight bearers 
to his sedan, when used, and the same number of attendants follow in 
his train when on duty, as here represented. 

1307 3c 1308. Tartar noble and wife, in full costume. In the cap of 
the former is placed a peacock’s leather. 

This badge of dignity is granted by the Kmperor, as a mark of dis- 
tinction ; it hangs pendent from the cap over tlic shoulders. The rank 
of the wearer is known by having owe, two, or three eyes on the feather, 
and by a difference of colour ; a usage never known in China till the 
present dynasty. 

1309. View of Honan, a village on the south side f)f Pearl river, over 
against Canton. 

This village is chiefly celebrated for its extensive and magnificent 
temple of Buddha ; the riclicst religious establishment in this part of the 
empire. No part of the splendid structure is visible in the painting, 
wliich is mainly interesting as affording the best view of river life in the 
collection. This is a mode of existence peculiar to tlie Cliincse. The 
people of other nations resort to the water for purposes of gain, warfare, 
health, or pleasure, for a season, but they never cease to regard the 
land as their natural and permanent dwelling-place. They would be 
miserable if they believed themselves confined for life to floating habita- 
tions, whatever temporary attractions these might possess. But millions 
on millions of people in China are born, vegetate, and die, upon the 
bosom of its numerous streams. They occasionally make a “ cruise on 
shore,” but they return to the water as their natural home and element. 
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It is computed that there are not less than 40,000 dwelling-boats within 
the immediate neighbourhood of Canton. These are arranged in regular 
streets, which are lighted up at bight. Besides the boats used as ha^;;i 
bitations, the river is isovered with innumerable craft in perpetual * 
motion ; yet such is the skill with which they are managed, and the 
peaceableness of the boatmen, that wranglings rarely occur, and quarrels 
are almost unknown. 

1310. Dniwings ofautive birds. 

1311. View of the landing and entrance to the Fa-t,ee flower gardens, 

situated a short distance above Canton, on the bank of tlic 

river. 

They are principally owned by the Hong merchants of Canton, and 
foreigners arc allowed to visit them on certain dnys in each month. 
These gardens are beautifully laid out, and aO’ord much gratification 
and relief to persons confined to the narrow limits to which all foreigners 
are restricted at Canton. From these gardens tlie greater number of 
those beautiful dwarf shrubs arc procured, that are so much esteemed. 

1312. Portrait of Newkooluh, late consort of Taou Kwang, Emperor 

of China. 

The Chinescj empresses of the celestial empire, neither in ancient 
nor modern history, have met with particular mention. Merc append- 
ages to the royal person of the Emperor, there app(‘ar to have been no 
circumstances which have called for their appearance beyond tin; walls 
of the imperial palace. The late Empress Newkooluli appears, however, 
to have been a person of great worth, and at her death an edict was 
issued, in which her excellent virtues were held forth in the strongest 
language of conjugal affection. Overflowing with kindness towards all, 
lovely, and winning, she hold control over the hearts of those around 
her, not by dint of authority, but by gentleness and forbearance. The 
Emperor confessed in this document his strong attachment to her, and 
on account of the above sterling qualities was prevailed upon to make 
lier Ins spouse, and the head of his household. Three happy years thus 
passed ; her intercourse lightened the burden of government, and the 
charm she transfused around the court conciliated all their hearts. 
Soon, however, were these scenes of bliss changed to sadness, and her 
disconsolate partner felt himself alone and forsaken. There was one 
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good quality for which she was especially eminent — filial piety ; and 
since she became a pattern to the court, her posthumous name was 
ordered by the Emp<‘ror to be “ lleaoii-tseuen-hwang-how,” “ Empress 
Perfectibility of Filial Obedience.” 

Portrait of Tingqua Ponkeiqiia, a Hong merchant. 

1314. Eht ranee to the city af Pekin on the west. 

Pekin has been the capital of the (Miipire since the reign of Yung-16, 
A.o. 1423 ; in the ct*ntre of which stands enclosed the imperial city, five 
miles in eircumfereiice ; and in tlie centre of the latter is the sacred 
city, occupying a third of its diineiisions. The capital has nine gates, 
the number to corresjiond, perluqis, to the nine divisions of the Chinese 
territory aft(‘r the Deluge, as liedin^ alluded to. 

1315. Empress of (3nna in a car, drawn by two horses, and attended by 

female musicians. 

1316. Flowers. 

J3I7. Six boats, iS:c., on rice paper. 

1318. View of the great wall dividing China from 'I'urtary. (See 1305.) 
13 It) to 1322. Four views of (3iiiiesc simimer-houses and grounds. 

'File Chinese liave a great partiality for fish ponds and artificial lakes, 
at ladled to their country-houses and grounds. These are rendered 
agreeable to the eye by the cultivation and growtli of the water-lily, 
interspersed with tufts of mosses or ferns over artificial rock-work. 

These ponds or lakes are filled with golden carp, a fish much 
esteemed by tiie Chinese, and is one of tlie most distinguished of the 
finny tribe. They abound in most of their gardens, and are protected 
sometimes by nets spread over the ponds, to preserve them from the 
ravages of numerous kingfishers who attack them at dawn ol day. 

1323. Picture of Macao. 

This is by the same artist, and of the same dimensions, as the 
picture of Canton, already described. It is a view of Macao as it ap- 
pears from the harbour. Tlie name of this port signifies “ the entrance 
to the bay,” It is situated in 22 deg. Ill sec. N. lat. ; and 13^ deg. 
1 3 sec. E, long. The town is handsomely situated on a sleep declivity, 
and protected, as it were, in the rear by the mountain wall. One of the 
neighbouring summits is crowned with a Portuguese church, which 



shews like a fortress in the disUince. The eflcct is imposing in ap- 
proaching by sea, as nearly the whole city is visible, and ol’ a prepossess- 
ing appearance. Macao is a place of some importance ; and interesting 
on several accounts. It belongs nominally to the Portuguese, to whom 
tile privilege of building a town there was granted about two hundred 
and fifty years ago, in consideration of servities rendered in clearing the 
Chinese waters of a desperate gang of pirates ; but the government is 
really in the hands of the viceroy at Canton, and there are regular 
Chinese officers of justice, government, and the customs. The Portu- 
guese, however, are governed by their own laws, to (mforce which, they 
are allowed to employ their own officers. Here all foreign nierchant- 
men, bound to Canton, have to procure a c/iop, or permit, to pass the 
forts, and take on board an inside pilot. This is the utmost limit to 
which European or American ladies are ever permitted to intrude? into 
the celestial empire. Most of the foreign merchants resident at Clanton 
rusticate at Macao during the summer months, liintin, that harbour for 
smugglers, lies to the right of the view contained in this picture, 

1324. View of a gentleman’s summer residence and gardens. 

1325 & 132(5. Two drawings of the interior of gentlemen’s summer 
residences in China. 

1327. Stands with fruit, flowers, &c,, on rice paper. 

1328. Six boats, on rice paper. 

1329. Portrait of a celebrated Chinese beauty. 

1330. Portrait of a well-known money-broker in Clanton. 

This description of men are exceedingly numerous, and are. of 
various standing in their line of business. The smaller dealers confine 
themselves principally to the purchase and sale of their cojiper coin, 
called by ]^uropeans “ cash,” by natives “ tseen,” which is tlie only coin 
of the (Chinese. Tliey are thin and circular, and nearly an inch in 
diameter, having a square hole in the centre for the convenience of 
tying them together, with a raised edge both around the outside and 
tlu? hole. Those now in use have the name of the emperor in whose 
reign they were cast stamped upon them, with the words “ tung paou,” 
“ precious circulating medium.” Notwithstanding tlieir trilling value, 
they are much adulterated with spelter ; yet, on account of their con- 
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venicnce in paying small sums and for common use, they generally bear 
a premium, and are the thousandth part of a tael.* The use or the 
silver coin, however, appears to be increasing among the Chinese, as 
by recent accounts we learn that silver dollars have been made in Fiih- 
keen and other places, contrary to the laws of the empire. In his 
journal, Mr. Lindsay says, “ At Fuh-chow, dollars are not defaced by 
stamping as at Canton, 'rhc ingots arc of quite a different description 
from those in use in Canton, but of excellent quality.” When the 
dollar first comes into the possession of a Chinese, he gives it a stamp 
or chop, thus extracting a small portion of the metal; receiving the 
same usage; from each hand it passes through, it is reduced from its 
coinage value to that of merely its weight. The possessor of this 
clipped money, finding the bulk inconveniimt, melts it down into the 
form of syeee silver; a species more easy to slow than if it was in the 
forin(;r coin, in which 1,000 drilled dollars might not exceed the value 
of 200, The sye(;e silver is more valuable than any other, on 
account of its containing portions of gold dust, Jt is generally in 
the form of a canoe, with a stamp in the centre. In uneieiit times, 
the sliells of the tortoise and pearl oyster were used as a circulating 
medium in the exchange for commodities, till about 200 years B.C., 
when the “cash” noticed above was introduced. Under the Sung 
dynasty, in the reign of Shaou-hing (a.d. 1170), a kind of paper 
money or bank note was issued of various amounts. OfTiees were 
appointed by the government every where to receive and issue them. 
They were to be renewed within seven years, and about one and a-half 
per cent, was deducted by the government for the expenses of their 
issue. A scarcity of copper coin is assigned as one reason, and another 
is, the want of money to pay the army, which led to this scheme to 
entice the merchant with the convenience of it. 

The Chinese are very fastidious in their choice of foreign coins ; 
rejecting some and choosing others, merely with regard to the device. 
Spanish dollars with pillars, especially those issued in the reign of 
Charles IV., are the most current, often bearing a slight premium ; 
while, on the other hand, the coins of the United States are passed 
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with (liflficulty, even at a discount of two, tlirce, or even six per canU 
“ Precious cover is a name given to the crown supporting the pillars 
in ("arolus dollars; “the two candlestick dollars’* is a term by which 
the Spanish coin is also known. “ Precious goose,” “ precious duck,” 
and “ flying hen” dollars, are other appellations given to the coins of the 
United Slates. 1’he terms “ Flower-edged money,” “ h'oreign-faced 
money,” and “ Devil’s-head money,” all express the Spanish dollar. 

The sign-board of a money-changer’s shop usually reads, “cash 
and silver exchanged at pleasure and to attract the notice of cus- 
tomers more certainly, there are, besides the gay sign-board, three or 
lour wooden cylinders, marked with lines to represent so many strings 
of cash, suspended over the door. 

In leasing and hiring shops and other ])laces of business in China, 
the securities given and received arc a lease and a bond ; the former, 
chiarly specifying the conditions on which th(» shop is rented, is a 
written document, delivered into the hands of the tenant, who keeps it 
in witness thereof. TIuj bond, which is made out by the; tenant after 
he has examined the lease, is a writijig given in reply therelo, signifying 
his wish to receive the Icjise upon ihe terms agr(‘(jd on, and his com- 
pliance with the customary payment of two dollars annually for “ shoe 
money,” and also the paymeni of a certain sum as earnest money, 
without which no confidence can be bad that the agreemimt will b(' 
kept. At the time of payment, whether monthly, quarterly, or, as is 
sometimes the case, once in four months (tlu? rent being always paid 
at the commencement of the term over which the time extends), the 
sum already paid, as stated above, is deducted from the full amount. 
This 23raetice of depositing earnest money, in which the C’hinese re- 
semble the T urks, is carried into all important transactions of life ; 
even betrothment is not settled without it. 

The person who receives the rent has often to travel much ; and 
therefore the tenant, in addition to the rent, is required to add a certain 
sum, which he pays to the collector of the rent for the purchase of 
shoes, as a reward for his trouble in goiiig backwards and forwards ; 
and hence his singular charge is called “ shoe money.” 

1331. The exterior view of the Imperial Hall of Audience, at Pekin. 

This is a lofty building, and is about 130 feet in length. The 
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interior decorations correspond with its external beauty. Yellow tiles 
are an imperial emblem, and are used only on tlie Emperor’s palaces, 
and the temples oi’ Confucius. The ceiling is richly carved and adorned 
with gilt dragons, upon a green surface, highly varnished. The roof 
is suj)portcd with numerous crimson pillars of large dimemsions. The 
walls arc white and highly polished, but without hangings or ornaments 
i)f finy kind. 

I’he imperial throne, “ the dragon's seat,” stands nearly in tlie 
centrtJ of llu; hall, and is simple in its form and style, having the 
inscription ‘‘ Taoii Kwang,” Reason’s Clory,” inscribed upon it. 

In front of the throne, stands a large bronze vessel, in wliich incense 
is offered on particular occasions. 

1332. Emperor of (’liina, borne by sixteen ollicers. 

1333 to 1335. 'I'hese diawings aie a continuation of the rearing of 
tin? silk-woriu uiul culture of the mulberry-tree, as practised 
at Nankin, and correspond with the Nos, 1028-9-30, placed 
on (he face ol’the opposite pillar. 

I33() to 1339. Four paintings in oil, representing the annual military 
review, whicli lake's place about Ibc new year, near the 
“ Teeu-lu)W-slian,” or “ dueen of Heaven’s Hill,” in the 
vicinity of Chinton. 

“In the almost total absence of actual warfare,” says Mr. Davis, 
“ the Chinese soldiers are j)i‘riodically exercised by (heir commanders, 
’riieir reviews consist partly in the examination of their matchlocks, 
their swords, and arrows ; and, when they have any, of tlieir helmets 
or padded armour. As far as our expt'ricnce went in the embassy, 
llieir offensive arms were always in a wrc'lched condition. I'lie greater 
number of soldiers are at liberty to follow some trade or occupation, as 
tli(»y arc, in fact, a mere militia periodically called out. Exceptions 
occur only among tlui Tartar troops, and those Chinese who are 
employed as a standing pidiee or guard. So far from there being any 
necessity to enrol soldiers by compulsion, or by bounty money, the 
profession is eagerly sought after as a favour, and as an addition to the 
person’s means of livelihood. The only occupation of the Chinese 
army, with very few exceptions, since the Tartar coJiquest, has been 
to over-awe po])ular revolts, and keep the people in order. The board 



at Pekin, called the “ Ping-po«,” or “ military tribunal,” has control 
chiefly over the armed police of the empire ; that is, the Chinese, 
as distinguished from the Tartar troops. It has couriers always ready 
to be dispatched to tlie provinces, and to convey its secret orders. 
Banditti and malefactors of every kind are traced out with almost 
unerring certitude, and all experience bears testimony to the extreme 
efliciency of the police of the country.** 

The Chinese often comjiare tlieir generals and soldiers to animals 
possessed of courage, force, or ferocity, such as the lion, the bear, the 
tiger, and the leopard ; and, in many instances, the dresses of the 
soldiers are painted to represent these animals. 

In these paintings will be observed numerous shields, in the hands 
of the soldiery, of hideous devices, similar to those lately taken from 
the Chinese, and now placed in the Jloyal Arsenal at Wotdwich. 
The design is evidently to strike their opponents with terror and 
affright. 

1340. A theatrical representation by moonlight. For information on 

this subject the visiter is referred to the remarks made in 
page 48. 

1341. Four specimens of Chinese windows. 

The substance used for transmitting the light is Anomia Placenta, 
or pearl shell. A variety of other materials are employed for the same 
purpose, as mica, horn, paper, silk-gauze, and a scuni-transparent paper 
brought from Corea, (xlass windows are seldom seen. There is a 
frame-work in front of the translucent substance, dividing it into small 
panes of various shapes. This is the general style of Chinese windows, 
but the passion of the peojde for variety leads them to adopt an endless 
diversity of patterns. 





CHINES K topoohachical history 


CITY OH OANTON. 


The Chinese Topoi^raphical annalists say, that 2,230 years ante- 
cedent to tlie Cliristian era, the region now called Kwang-tung 
(Canton), was noticed in ancient records, under the names Kaou-che ; 
Naii’kaoii ; Nan-ee ; Pa-yiie ; and Yuc. 

Tsin-che, the first universal Chinese monarch, about two centuries 
before our era, puslied his conquests to the south of tlie Mei-ling 
mountain, that bounds Canton on the north, through which a pass was 
subsequently cut in the eighth century. 

This [military concpieror (Tsin-che-hwang) i, c,, “ Tsin, the first 
Emperor,” put “ Pih,” “ Shining White, or Resplendent,” on the top of 
the character “Wang,” “ a king,” in order to make a new title for him- 
self, meaning “ the glorious king,” and which, in the poverty of European 
phrase, is translated Emi)eror ; and who, to prove his title to the de- 
signation “ Che,” the “ First,” the “ Beginning,” burnt all the ancient 
records he could find, and buried alive the readers of books. This 
conqueror called Canton, ” Nan-hae,” “ the Southern sea,” a name which 
is yet retained for the principal llcen, or district, in the province. 
From that period till the Sung dynasty, about a. d. 1000, Canton 
underwent many revolutions, and was variously designated. 

Tsin-che-hwang’s successor, Urh-hwang-te-she, sent to it 15,000 
unmarried women ; and nearly four hundred years afterwards it was 
called “ Kwei-lin-tseang-kwan,” “ the region of cassia forests and ele- 
phants.” At the time above-mentioned (a.d. 1000), whilst the court 
resided at Nan-king (or, in the provincial dialect, Nam-king), Canton, 

or Ling-nan (as it was then called), was considered one of the worst 

* 

places of banishment for refractory statesmen. To go “ south of the 
mountain,” as Ling-nan signified, was deemed certain death. 



The present name of Canton> viz., Kwang-tung, was not adopted 
till the Manchoo, or TarUir, dynasty, founded by the grandson of 
Ghengis, Khan. Even till the Ming-chaou, which expelled the Tartars, 
and was, in its turn, expelled by those Tartars who now fdl the throne 
of China, Canton was not eall(‘d a sang or province, but a “ tow or loo,” 
a “ way or road.” And then, first, about a.d. the metropolis was 

called by its present name, Kwang-cliow-foo : previously to that time 
it was called Kwang-chow-loo. Under the Emperor Kow-tc', of the 
Han dynasty, a self-made king, who held his court at Pun-yu, the 
modern Whampoa district, called the Canton region by a name he 
thought apjdieable to himself, “ Nan-mow,” “ the southern warrior,” 

The Emperor Kow-te confirmed his title, and the King Ya-kung 
“offered tribute” to his liege lord. Under tlu^ same dynasty, a king 
of Man-yue, as l‘\)kien w’as then called, made war upon Canton, and 
lost his lif(*. Py the interference of the Emperor, peace was restored ; 
but be soon afterwards sent his own troops to subj(‘ct “ Nan-man,” “ the 
southern barbarians,” as the poople of Canton were called by him. 

In 4 IT), the pirate Loo-swan attacked and took possession of Canton, 
after a luindred days’ fighting. 

In 419, the people of Canton sent, as tribute to “Woo-te,” “the 
Martial Monarch,” a piece ofj/nr cloth. Put the hardy warrior was so 
displeased at its luxurious softness, that he rejected it, and issued a 
mandate;, forbidding the ])eople of the south ever to make any more 
such fine cloth. 

In 054, King-chow (or the island of Hainan), was first occupied by 
the order of the* second emperor of the Tang dynasty. 

About 70.3, “ she-pih,” “ trading vessels,” began to introduce “ rare 
commodities,” extraordinary or curious manufactures. 

The ensuing year was remarkable for the governor, Sung-Ying, 
“ first teaching the people to burn earthenw^are.” 

And in 705, a statesman, called Cliung-kow-ling, cut the famous 
pass through the Mei-ling mountain, to facilitate intercourse between 
Canton and the northern parts of the empire. 

It is further remarked, to the credit of this statesman, that when, on 
the Emperor Y'^uen Tsung’s “ Tseen Tsew,” “thousand autumns,” i,c., 
his birthday, all the courtiers were presenting “ornamented mirrors;” 
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Chung-kow-ling offered a work in five volumes, which he had composed, 
to shew “ the causes of the rise and fall of former dynasties and this 
work he called “a golden birthday mirror.*’ 

In 7D5, a general, who commanded in (-anton, wrote to court, 
stating that the trading vessels had all deserted C'aiiton and repaired to 
An-nani, Cochin-China ; and he added, that he wished to send a sort 
oi' consid thither. 

Some of the ministers were in favour of the measure, but the 
imperial will was determined in opposition to it, by the opinion of one 
wlio argiKjd to this effect : — “ iMultitiides of trading vessels liave here- 
tofore flocked to (Canton ; if they have all at once deserted it, and 
repaired to Cochin-China, it must have either bcim from extortions 
being insupportable, or from some failure in affording proper induce- 
ments. When a gem spoils in its case, who is lo blame but tlie keeper 
of it? If (he pearl he fled to otli(*r regions, how is it to be propelled 
back again?” I’lie Shoo-king classic says, “Do not prize* too much 
strange commodities, and persons will come from remote parts.” 

The spirit engendered by this sentim(‘nt is in unison wilh the 
g(incral temper of the (Chinese, inclining to the idea of affecting indif- 
FKiiKNCK in obtaining what they most desire. The Chinese studiously 
repress curiosity, 

Tliis same year those in power were forbidden, by imperial authorify, 
to take by force the sons and daughters of peaceable subjects to make 
slavi.s of tlK'iii ; whicli prohibition implies llie previous existence of the 
unjust and cruel slave trade. 

In 897, the Cochin-C’hinese made war upon Canton by land; and a 
public spirited man obtained great credit for building large vessels to 
bring grain from the 3'Tili-kck‘n province. 

After the fall of the Tang dynasty (in allusion to wliich the Chinese 
(if the present day call themselves “ Tang Yin,” “ a man of I ung”), there 
were five short dynasties of from ten to twenty yeai's’ duration each ; 
in Chinese history, called the “ Woo-tae,” “ five generations.” To the 
first of these, in 901, Canton sent tribute of gold, silver, rhinoceros* 
horns, ivory, and other valuable commodities, to the amount of five 
millions of taels. The principal person concerned, viz., Low-heen, was 
in consequence created King of Canton, under the title “ Naii-hae-wang,” 
“ King of tlie southern sea.” 



The court of Canton is represented at this time as cruel and extra- 
vagant in an extreme degree ; criminals were boiled, roasted, and 
flayed, and thrown on spikes, and forced to fight with tigers and 
elephants ! The horrid tale shocked the found(3r of the most learned 
Chinese dynasty, viz., that of Sung (a.t>. 964), and he exclaimed, 
“ It is my duty to deliver the people of this region.’* A prodigy was 
seen by the people of Canton ; “ all the stars flowed to tlie north,” and 
the ensuing year they obtained peace and tranquillity. 

At this period Canton appears to have been in a very barbarous 
state, and in the estimation of the government was excessively addicted 
to sorcery and superstition. Hence (a.d. 980) government “ pro- 
hibited the superstitious practises on the south of the mountain,” and 
threw down their “superstitious temples.” Yin (superstitious) usually 
denotes “lewd whether lewdness formed a part of their rites is not 
certain. 

Another prohibition was, not to “ kill mcm to sacrifice to demons.” 
Thus, it appears that not more than 800 years ago, human sacrifices 
were ofiered in China; and report says that, even to the present day, 
the makers of porcelain purchase a child which they devote to be burnt 
in a new made furnace. At the period now referred to, witches and 
wizards were prohibited ; and dispensaries of medicine were established 
to relieve the suiferers from the noxious damp diseases, much spoken of 
in the history of that period. The Sung dynasty, at its commencement, 
appears to have studied much the welfare of Canton, It forbade expedi- 
tions against Cochin-China, reprobating the idea of distressing the people 
from a mere covetous desire of useless territory. It caused the city of 
Canton to be walled in; and when the Cochin-Chinesc pillaged tlie 
western side of the province, they did not venture to lay siege to Canton, 

It was subsequently harrassed by internal rebellions, and by attac;ks 
from contending dynasties. In the first Tartar conquest it suflered 
much ; and their historians dare not yet tell what it suffered in the 
conquest made by the reigning family. Tradition says, that two- 
thirds of the inhabitants perished. 

About 1397, “ Ilo-tsaug,” “ burning funeral rites,” were prohibited ; 
L c., burning the corpse instead of interring it. This is, however, the 
present practice of the Buddha priests in China. The same authority 
also forbade the use of the terms created by the preceding Tartar 
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dynasty, viz., “ Gods of the west, east, and north seas*’ — retaining only 
the “ God of the southern sea.” 

■About A. I). 1500, the pirates of Canton joined with the Japanese 
pirates, and committed depredations on the coast ; and frequent insur- 
rections are recorded, some of which lasted for ten years at a time ; 
which, together with banditti of robbers, must have greatly distressed 
the peaceable inhabitants. It was in these troublesome times, during 
the reign of Kea-tsing, who ascended the throne in 1520, that Euro- 
peans first visited China by sea. 

Chincs(j annalists close by saying, that during the last years of the 
Ming dynasty, when anarchy generally prevailed, the sullerings of the 
people were inexpressible ; but the temporary blaze of an expiring fiame 
naturally preced(\s its eternal extinction ; and the flame of discord blazed 
awliile, till tlie rising Tartar family tliat now reigns, extinguished it for 
ever, and intrcKluced a never --endinij IranquillHif ! 




(iKNKIlAli I! KM A UK 8 

(iOVEMitKNT AND PEOPLE OF CHINA. 


The Clunesc government is, nominally at least, patriarchal. The 
authority of a parent over his children is the type of the im])crial rule. 
The ICmperor claims to be the father of his subjects, exercising an in- 
fluence over the minds of his people in the promotion of virtue and the 
encouragement of talent. The Cliinesc have a saying : — “ A prince is 
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like a vessel, the people like water ; the water is moulded bij the shape of 
the vessel. 

As such, the Emperor exercises supreme, absolute, unchecked power 
over more than one-third of the luinmn race. He has but to sign th(^ 
decree, and any one of the three hundred and fifty millions of human 
beings is instantly deprived of rank, possessions, liberty, or life ilself. 
'J’his is a stupendous system, a phenomenon unmatched in the annals 
of time, and worthy to engage the profound attention of stalesmen and 
philosophers. The subjects of the Macedonian were hut as a handful 
com})arcd with the teeming millions of Eastern Asia ; the Roman empini, 
when at its greatest extent, numbered not more* than one-third of tlu' 
present population of China ; and the throne of the (Caesars was, in the 
power it conferred upon its occupant, but as a chihrs (‘h^vation in com- 
parison with that on which the Tartar sits. h2ven the llritish emynre, 
vast as it is, and extending into all regions of tlu' globe, docs not contain 
more than 181,000,000 of souls. We can but glance at a few of the 
details of this system, and the causes which have giv(*n it stability. 

At the head of the system stands, of course, the Emperor, llis 
titles arc, the “ Son of Heaven,” and the “ Ten Thousand Years.” In 
an official document received by the Oovcmor-Cu neral of Bengal from 
the general of the Chinese forces, the Emperor is styled, “ The flower 
of the imj)erial race, the sun of the firmament of honour, the resiilen- 
dent gem in the crown and* throne of the Chinese territoric's.” Of this 
august personage it w^as said, by a Tartar, overpowered by the glories 
of the Emperor (a.d. 1000), — “The sovereign of C-hina is a manifes- 
tation of tlui sun in the heavens.” 

Ubiquity is considered as among his attributes ; temph's are erected 
to him in every part of the empire ; and he is worshipped as a god. 
Yet he sometimes styles himself “ the imperfect man,” and his ordinary 
dress is far from splendid. While the grand mandarins that compose 
his court glitter in gold and diamonds, he appears in a plain and simple 
garb. Nevertheless, no means are omitted to keep up the prestige of 
his majesty. The outer gate of the imperial palace cannot be passed by 
any person whatsoever, in a carriage or on horseback. There is a road 
between Pekin and the Emperor’s summer residence in Tartary, wide, 
smooth, level, and always cleanly swept, on which no one hut himself is 
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permitted to travel. At the palace, a paved walk leads to the principal 
hall of audience, which is never pressed but by imperial feet. Despatches 
from the Dmperor are received in the provinces with prostrations and 
the burning of incense. Sir George Staunton records an instance of 
the august dread with which the (Chinese rej^ard their sovereign in the 
following anecdote : — “ In the bi ginning of this journey,” says he, 
“ one of the fimbassatlor’s guards died of a surfeit, as was sup])osed, (»f 
fruit. 1 1 is death happened in one of the ICmperor’s palaces ; but such 
is the extraordinary delicacy of the people in everything relating to 
their dread sovereign, that it was contrary to rule to have allowed 
any person to bre.athe his last within the imperial precincts. The 
conductors, therefore, of the embassy directed the corpse of this 
European to he carried from thence in a palanquin, as if still alive ; 
and his death was announced at some distance u])on the road.” The 
succession is at the absoliile disposal of the Emperor. Instances have 
occurred, though they are rare, in which persons not connected with 
the imperial family have been named. The immediate assistants of 
the Emperor arc — 

I. The Nuy-kd. This is the great council of state. The chief 
counsellors are four, two 'I’artars and two Chinese. Besides these, 
there are several others of inferior rank, who, in conjunction with them, 
constitute the council. Almost all the members of the Niiy-ko are 
selected from the imperial college of the llanlin. 

II. The Keun-ke-la-chin. This is a Ixxly of privy-councillors, 

III. 1’hc Eiih-poo, or six boards for conducting the details of public 

business. They are — 

1. The Board of Appointments, having cognizance of the con- 

duct of all civil ofHccrs. 

2. The Board of Revenue, whose duties extend to all fiscal matters. 

3. The Board of Rites and Ceremonies, which keeps watch and 

ward over the public morals, and has control over the 

fashions in China. 

4. The Military Board, charged with the affairs of the army 

and navy. 

5. The Supreme Court of Criminal .lurisdiction. 

0. The Board of Public Works. 
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IV. The Le-lan-yuen, or Office for Foreign Affairs. Its duties 
embrace all the external relations of the empire. The members of tlie 
Le-fan-yuen are always Mongol or Mantchow Tartars. 

V. Tlie Too-cha-yuen, or Board of Censors, or Censoratc, con- 
sisting of forty or fifty incnibers, is one of the principal courts of the 
capital, intrusted w^ith “ the care of manners and customs, the investi- 
gation of all public ofFutes within and witliout (he capital, the dis- 
crimination between the good and bad performance of the business 
thereof, and between the uprightness and depravity of the ofHccrs 
employ<‘d therein ; taking the lead of the other censors, and uttering 
each his sentiments and reproofs, in order to canse officers to he diligent 
in attention to their daily duties, and render stable the government of 
the empire. They arc sent into different parts of the empire as 
imperial insjiectors, which means spies. By an ancient custom, on 
most state occasions, some of the members of this court attend by the 
side of the Emperor, and are usually permitted to express to him their 
o])inions and advice without the hazard of losing their lives ; but blunt 
honesty is not often relished by the great from any quarter, and 
unjialatable remonstrances have sometimes cost their authors the favour 
in which tliey had before basked. 

The provinces are governed each by a chief magistrate, entitled 
Foo-yuen, or two together are under the goviJrnmcnt of a Tsung-tiih, 
who has Foo-yuens under him. Canton and Kwang-se are subject to a 
Tsung-tuh, called by Europeans the Viceroy of Canton, The governors 
of the provinces have, subordinate to them, an army of civil magistrates 
amounting to fourteen thousand. No individual is permitted to hold 
office in the province where he was born ; and public functionaries 
interchange places periodically, to prevent the formation of too intimate 
a connection with the people under their government. A quarterly pub- 
lication is made, by authority, of the name, birthplace, &c., of every 
official person in the empire ; and once in three years a report is sent up 
to the Board of Official Appointments, by the foo-yuen of each province, 
containing the names of all the officers in his government, and a full 
statement concerning their conduct and character, received from the 
immediate superiors of each. Every officer is held to a strict responsi- 
bility for the good behaviour and fidelity of all who are under him. 
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Letters arc held in higher esteem than arms, and the civil officers of 
course outrank the military. This may he set down to their credit, as 
it is certainly a mark of social advancement. 

No man in China inherits office,* nor docs hereditary rank, as among 
ourselves, enjoy much consideration or influence. This fact is placed in 
a strong light by the following aiiccdote, related by Sir George Staunton, 
secn^tary to Lord Macartney’s embtissy. Among the presents for the 
Emperor was a volume of j)ortraits of the British nobility. That the 
ijispection of them might be more satisfactory to his majesty, a mandarin 
was employed to mark, in Chinese characters, on the margin, the names 
and rank of the persons represented. When lie came to the print of an 
English duke, from a portrait taken in cliildhood, and was told that the 
original was a “ la- jin,” or “gr<‘at man,” of very liigh rank, he had so 
li1tli‘ conception of a child’s being qualified, by hereditary right, to be 
])ossessed of such a dignity, that he gave a look of sur 2 )rise, and laying 
down bis jiencil, exclaimed, that he could not venture to describe him in 
that manner, for the Emperor knew very well how to distinguish a 
great man from a boy. 

The penal code of China is an interesting subject. If we go upon 
the principle of judging the tree hy its fruits, and look at this code in 
connection with its results, we shall be compelled to allow that it is 
wisely framed and efficiently administered. It is lucidly arranged under 
six princi])al divisions, corresponding to the six boards described. It 
is not needful to enumerate the several heads of chapters embraced in 
these divisions. The principal defects of the code, in the opinion of 
Mr. Davis arc, — 

“ 1. A constant meddling with tliose relative duties which had 
better be left to other sanctions than positive laws. — 

“2. A minute attention to trifles, contrary to the European 
maxim, ‘ dc minimis non curat lex,* 

“3. An occasional indulgence in those vague generalities, by 
which the benefits of a written code are in a great mea- 
sure annulled. 

* There is a law in their penal code denouncing death not only on hitn who re- 
commends the elevation of a civil officer to an hereditary title, hut also to him 
in whose favour the recommendation is made. 
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“ A prominent feature of tlie Chinese criminal laws is the marked and 
unrelenting severity with which it punishes treason, not only in the 
person of the traitor, but in those of his unoflending offspring, even the 
suckling at the breast. The whole are cut off* at one fell blow. It is 
impossible to read the recital of some of these punishments, so abhorrent 
to humanity and justice, without a sentiment of indignation as well as of 
sympathy.*’ 

The most common instrument of punishment is the bamboo, the 
dimensions of which are exactly defined. The number of blows at- 
tached (/radatim with such jirecision to every individual offence, aiisw^ers 
tlic purpose of a scale or measurement of the degr(»cs of crime ; and 
this punishment being often commutable for fine or otherwise, the ap- 
parent quantity of flagellation is of course greater than the real. Th(» 
next punishment is the*‘kea*’ or cangue, which has been called the 
wooden collar, being a species of walking })illory, in wbicrli the prisoner 
is paraded, with his oirencc inscribed. It is sometimes worn for a 
month together, and as the hand cannot be put to tbe mouth, the wearer 
must be fed by others. 

Alter tills comes banishment to some ])lace in (fliina, and then exile 
beyond the Chinese frontier, either for a term of years or for life. The 
bamboo, the cangue or wooden collar, the iron chain, the handcuffs, 
and fetters, are the common instruments of punislinicnt. There are 
tliree kinds of capital punishment, — strangulation, decollation, and for 
treason, “ ling die,” “ a disgraceful and lingering death,” styled 
Kuropeans, “eutling into ten thousand pieces.” 'J’he punishment of 
tliis latter offence against the state is extended to all mcnihcrs of 
the traitor’s family ; hence arises the phrase, — “ To grub up the roots 
of trees,” said in reference to, and in defence of, tbe custom of execut- 
ing the whole of the family of the traitor, so tliat none are left. 

A debtor who does not discharge the claims of his creditors, after tbe 
ex[)iration of a certain specified period, becomes liable to the bamboo. 
“ A man may sell liimself in China, says Sir George Staunton, in certain 
cases, such as to discharge a debt to the crown, or to assist a father in 
distress, or if a father he dead to bury him in due form.” 

When a debtor absconds, it is usual for all his creditors to paste upon 
his dooi the bills and accounts which they hold against him. Sometimes 
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the creditor, in lieu of money or goods, t^cs from the debtor his wives, 
sons, concubines, and daughters ; but this procedure is not allowed by 
the laws of the empire, and is, therefore, not carried to a great extent. 

If his conduct in servitude should be unimpeachable he is entitled 
to his liberty at the end of twenty years. If otherwise, lu? continues a 
slave for life, as do his children, if he had included them in the original 
agreement. The Emperor’s debtors, if fraudulently such, are strangled; 
if m(*rely h}' misfortunes, their wdves and children, and pro])erty of every 
kind, are sold ; and they are sent themselves to the new settlement in 
'I'artary. 1’he interests of the Emperor are always made the first object. 
No property can be secure against his claims. 

(Chinese law, however, with all its faults, is comparative perfection 
when contrasted with that of Japan, as described by Ko?m])fer: — 

“ I have often wondered,” says he, “at thc^ brief and laconic style of 
those tablets which are hung up on the road side to notity the Emperor’s 
pleasure. 

“ I’herc is no reason given how it came about that such a law was 
made ; no mention of the lawgiver’s views and intentions, nor any gna- 
duated ])enalty put upon the violator thereof. I'he bare transgression 
«)f th(i law is a capital offence, without any n*gard to the degree or 
heinousness of the crime, or for the favourable circumstances the of- 
fender’s cas(? may be attended with.” 

Some such compassion, perhaps, suggested the complacent reflections 

of Teen-ke-she, a Chinese, who wrote ilius : — 

Xl 

“ 1 felicitate myself that I was bom in China ! It constantly occurs 
to me, what if I had been born beyond the sea, in some remote part of 
the earth, where the cold freezes, or the heat scorches ; where the 
people are clothed with the leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell in the 
wilderness, lie in holes of tlu* earth, are far removed from the converting 
maxims of the ancient kings, and arc ignorant of the domestic relations. 
Though born as one of the generation of men, I should not have been 
different from a beast. But how happily I have been born in China ! 
I have a house to live in, have drink and food, and commodious furni- 
ture. I have clothing and caps, and infinite blessings. Truly the 
highest felicity is mine.”* 


♦ Chincsr Oicaiicr, vol i.. p. 190. 
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W e will close this very brief notice of the Chinese criminal law with 
the following testimony of an able writer in the Edinburgh llevicw. He 
says : — “ The most remarkable thing in this code is its great reason- 
ableness, clearness, and consistency ; the busiiiess-like brevity and 
directness of the various provisions, and the plainness and moderation of 
the language in which they are expressed. It is a clear, concise, and 
distinct scries of enactments, savouring throughout of practical judg- 
ment and Euroj^ean good sense. When we turn from the ravings of 
the Zeudavesta, or the Puranas, to the tone of stuise and of business of 
this Chinese code, "we seem to be passing from darkness to light — from 
the drivilings of dotage to the exercise of an improved understanding : 
and, redundant and minute as these laws are in many particulars, we 
scarcely know any European code that is at once so copious and so con- 
sistent, or that is nearly so free from intricacy, bigotry, and liction.'* 

It is generally supposed that the Chim's(*. claim to have authentic 
annals extending back to a date anterior to the period usually assigiu'd 
to the creation of the world. This, however, is an erroneous supposi- 
tion. It is true that they have a fabulous history which pretends to 
relate events occuring we know not how many thousand ages ago ; but 
intelligent Cliinese scliolars consider and admit this to be a pure inven- 
tion. They claim, indeed, a high antiquity, and there can be no doubt 
tliat the claim is well founded. 

In speaking of their national institutions, they allude to their anti- 
quity, as of “ ages numerous as the small particles of dust of which tlie 
world is made.” 

It is probable that Alexander might have spared Ids tears, and saved 
himself the perpetration of an egregious folly, had he known that, far 
beyond the Ganges, there lay an cjupire more vast and mighty than any 
with whose power he had grappled ; — an em])ire flourishing in the arts 
of civilised life, and destined to survive, in a green and vigorous old age, 
long after the last vestiges of his ill-gotten power had disappeared from 
the earth. 

A full development of the causes which liave given strength and 
stability to the Chinese empire, which have matured and perj)etuatcd its 
institutions, would be an interessting and instructive labour. We cannot 
pretend to attempt it, but may, in passing, throw out a few hints upon 
the subject. There can be no doubt, that the sea and the mountain 
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barriers by wbicli China is surrounded, the unwarlike character of her 
neighbours, her almost total isolation from the rest of the world, lier 
vigilant police, the eligibility of all classes to the trusts and dignities of 
office, and the rigid system of responsibility enforced upon her officers, 
liave all had their share in the result. But these causes are insufficient 
to explain the phenoincnon. TJie most powerful agent, beyond all ques- 
tion, is the education of her people. We speak here not so much of the 
cdiication received in schools, as of that which consists in an early, con- 
stant, vigorous, and ellicient trahiinr/ of the disposition, manners, judg- 
ment, and habits both of thought and conduct. This most efficient 
department of education is almost wholly overlooked and neglected by 
us ; but it seems to be wcdl understood and faithfully attended to by the 
Chinese. “ In ancient times,’* say they, “ the most valuable means of 
influencing the people was virtue, next to it the best thing was severity.” 
\Vith us, iustruvium is tlie chicjf part of ediu ation, with tlunn, iraiithg ; 
let the wise judge between the wdsdoiii of the tw^o methods, Tlie sen- 
tiineuts held to be appropriate to man in society, arc imbibed with the 
milk of infancy, and iterated and reiterated throug]\ the whole subse- 
cpientlife ; the inann(‘vs considered becoming in adults being sedulously 
imparted in childhood ; the habits regarded as conducive to individual 
advancement, social happiiujss, national repose and prosperity, are culti- 
vated with the utmost diligence ; and, in short, the whole channel of 
thought and feeling for each generation, is scooped out by that which 
preceded it, and the stream always fills but rarely overflows its embank- 
ments. The greatest pains are taken to acquaint the people with their 
personal and political duties, wherein they again set us examjde worthy 
of imitation. “ Our riglits,” is a phrase in everybody’s mouth, but our 
dnlioi engage but a comparatively small share of our thoughts. Volumes 
are written on the former, where ])agcs are on the latter. The sixteen 
discoures of the limperor Yuii-Cfiiing, on the sixteen sacrijd institutes of 
Kang-he, the most accomplished and virtuous of Cfiiinese sovereigns, are 
read twice every moon to the whole empire. On tlje 1st and 15th of 
every moon, or the new and full moon, the principal officers of the 
province assemble in a hall, and listen to a preacher mounted on a table, 
who rehearses memoriter, a section of the Shing-yu, first in Chinese, 
and next in the Tartar language for the benefit of the soldiers who 
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catleiul. We subjoin the texts of these discourses as curious, and at the 
same time highly illustrative of Chinese character. 

1. “ Jle strenuous in filial piety and fraternal respect, that you may 
thus duly perform the social duties. — 2. lie firmly attached to your kin- 
dred and parentage, that your union and concord may be conspicuous. 
— 3. Agree with your countr 3 ^iiien and neighbours, in orcl(*r that dis- 
putes and litigation may be prevented. — 4. Attend to your farms and 
mulberry trees, that you may have sufficient food and clothing. — 5. 
Observe moderation and economy, that your property may not be 
wasted. — G. Extend your schools of instruction, that learning may be 
duly cultivated. — 7. Reject all false doctrines, in order that you may 
duly honour true learning. — 8. Declare the laws and their penalties, for 
a warning to the foolish and ignorant. — 9. Let humility and proj)riety 
of behaviour be duly manifested, for the preservation of good habits and 
laudable customs. — 10. Attend each to your proper employments, that 
the people may be fixed in their purposes. — 11. Attend to the education 
of youth, ill order to guard them from doing evil. — 12. Abstain from 
false accusing, that the good and honest may be in safety. — 13. Dis- 
suade from the concealment of deserters, that others be not involved in 
their guilt. — 14. Duly pay your taxes and customs, to spare the neces- 
sity of enforcing them. — 15. Let the tithings and hundreds unite, for 
the suppression of thieves and robbers. — 10. Reconcile animosities, 
that your lives be not lightly hazarded.** 

7'he discourses founded on these excellent maxims, arc clear, direct, 
and simple in their style, and are characterised by vigorous thought and 
practical sense. They might be adopted as a model for didactic com- 
positions. The imperial pen deals summarily and rather cavalierly with 
the ministers of the Buddhist and Taou sects. We offer a few speci- 
mens from the “ Book of Sacred Instructions.’* The curious will find 
them interesting : — 

“ This filial piety is a doctrine from Heaven, the consummation of 
earthly justice is the grand principle of action among mankind. The 
man who knows not piety to parents can surely not have considered the 
affectionate hearts ol‘ parents towards their children. When, still infants 
in arms, hungry, they could not feed themselves ; cold, they could not 
clothe themselves ; but they had then parents who watched the sounds 
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of their voice, and studied the traits of their countenance ; who were 
joyful when they smiled ; afflicted when they wept ; who followed them, 
step by step, when they moved ; who, when they were sick or in pain, 
refused food and sleep on their account. Thus were they nursed and 
educated until they grew up to manhood.” — “ Formerly, in the family 
of Chang-kung~tze, nine generations lived together under the same roof. 
In the family of (^hang-she of Kang-chow seven hundred partook of the 
same daily repast. Thus ought all those who are of the same name to 
bear in remembrance their common ancestry and parentage.” — “ Eco- 
nomy should, therefore, be held in estimation. A store is like a stream 
of water, and moderation and economy arc like the dams which confine 
it. If the course of the water is not stopped by the dam, tlie water will 
be constantly running out, and the channed at length will be dry. If 
tlie use of the store is not restricted by moderation and economy it will 
be consumed without stint, and at length will be wholly exhausted.” — 
“Wisdom should precede, and letters follow.” — “He who pretends to 
profound learning, without regarding first himself and his own duties, 
fame indeed ho may acquire, but when he is examined, he will be found 
to possess no solidity.” — “ These wandering and mendicant sectaries* 
artj glad to disguise their views, because of the corruption of their prac- 
tices. Their chief pursuit is to diffuse false auguries, and omens of good 
and bad fortune ; and they thus make a livelihood by the sale of their 
idle tales and vain predictions. At first they go no further than to delude 
the people out of their money, to enrich themselves, but, by degrees, 
they lead the people of both sexes to meet indecorously together ; -j- and, 
burning incense, they initiate them into their sect. Husbandmen and 
artisans desert their respective callings, and flock after these vain and 
deceitful talkers. * ’ 

Such, then, is the spirit of the constitution, laws, and education of 
China. Tlie conclusion of the whole matter, the grand results secured, 
are a stable throne, a country enjoying an extraordinary degree of in- 
ternal quiet, a population, mild, peaceful, obedient, cheerful, and indus- 
trious, and a perpetuity of national existence unequalled in the world’s 
history. 

* The Taou and Buddhist priests. 

f In many temples may l»e seen a tablet, placed in a conspicuous situation, with 
lilt* following injunction: — Meu ami wvmen pray srparale,** 
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population of China has been variously estimated. Lord 
Macartney states the number of inhabitants at 333,000,000; Dr. 
Morrison’s son at 300,000,000. It is well known that the learned 
dt)ctor’s own estimate was only 150,000,000, but he stated to Mr. 
Dunn, two years before his death, that he was tlicn convinced that the 
highest number ever given did not exceed tlic true one. Wliichever 
may be the fact, it is certain that every part of tlie empire teems wdth 
life. The whole policy of the government, and all the tendencies of the 
empire that can at all bear upon the matter, arc in favour of multiplica- 
tion. Children are obliged to provide for the old age of their parents ; 
and the want of ofispriiig, to ymy the customary honours, at the family 
tombs and in the “ Hall of Ancestors,” is considered the most grievous of 
calamities. These considerations are vigorous stimulants to marriage, 
and, coming in aid of the natural instincts of the race, leave fewer 
bachelors and maids in China than in any other country on the glolx*. 
Tlie owners of slaves, who do not procure husbands for their Amiales, 
are liable to prosecution. 'I’hrec g(‘nerations, and more, often live under 
the same roof, and eat at the same board ; a system of cliihhhu/ wliich, 
by diminishing the expense of living, tends strongly to an increase of 
population. Again, th(‘ laws of the empire, and all the prejudices and 
sentiments of the people, are against emigration, whicli prevents that 
drainage by means of which other civilised and tradijjg nations are 
relieved of their surplus inliahitants. 

Tn the Chinese government, there appears great regularity and 
system. Every district lius its appropriate officers ; every street its 
coiistabU?, and every ten houses a tytliing man. They have all the 
recpiisite means of ascertaining the population w ith considerable accuracy. 

Every family, observed the late Dr. Morrison, is required to have a 
board, always hanging up in the house, and ready for the inspection of 
authorised officers, on wliicli tlie names vf all persons, men, women, and 
children, in the house are inscribed. This board is called “ Mun-pae,” 
“ a door tablet,” because, where there are women and children witliin, 
the officers are expected to take the account from tlie board at the door. 
Were all the inmates of a family faithfully inserted, tlie amount of the 
population would of course be ascertained with great accuracy. But it 
is said this is not the case. Names are often omitted, and the officers 
pass it over, either from neglect, or from some consideration given them 
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by the head of the family, who, according to his situation in the com- 
munity, has various reasons to represent his family fewer than it is. 
One reason said to operate sometimes is, that in urgent cases a 
conscription of every third male, able to bear arms, has been made 
by the Ciovernment. 

That, however, was an ancient regulation, and is not applicable to 
the present dynasty, which keeps up a constant standing army. Others 
say, that amongst the poor, who constitute tlie mass of the ])opulation of 
evcjry country, the Mun-pac, or account of persons given in, is generally 
correct. I'o be tlie reverse, exposes th(‘m to informations and to much 
trouble. This seems the more ])robable statement. 

The govcTnmeiit of so extensive an empire, swarming with its hun- 
dreds of millions, must be an expensive affair. Du Hahle, apparently 
however without the means of exact accuracy, sets down the total 
expense's of tht^ imperial government in the round sum of 200,000,000 
taels, or considerably over Cri0,000,00(), of which only 10,000,000 reach 
J’ekiii, the balance being expended in the provinces. The sources 
whence these monies come are, a land tax, for which the land owners, 
not the tenants, are responsible ; a tax on salt, which is a government 
monopoly ; c(n'tain revenues derived from tea and silks, wliicli are also 
monopolies to a limited ext Jiit ; taxes on the transit of goods witliiu the 
empire ; and customs on iinf)orts and exports. I'he government at this 
moment appears to be hard pressed for means ; and the difficulty of 
fixing upon modes of increasing the revenue, is a pretty clear indication 
tliat tliere are j^ractical checks to the exercise of iin])erial authority, 
wliich it is not thoiiglit prudent to disregard. 

Ill whatever else a diflen.'iice of opinion may exist respecting the 
Chinese, all must agree that they are an original jieople. Their marked 
pi'culiarities in manners and customs, the frame-work and administration 
of tlieir government, tlie idiosyncrasy of their education and educational 
institutions, and their modes and implements of agricultural and mecha- 
niced labour, — all iiroclahn their originality beyond doubt or cavil. 
Whoever attentively examines this collection of Clnnese curiosities, 
winch this volume but briefly describes, will need no further proof of the 
ingenuity of the Chinese in arts and manufactures. In several branches 
of labour, both agricultural and mechanical, wliich evidently originated 
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with themselves, they have never been surpassed ; and in some, they are 
unequalled by any other people. Without any claims to be considered 
a scie;ntific nation, the various contrivances by which they economise 
labour, and force nature to become their handmaid, are many of them 
equally simple, ingenious, and ofThdent. 

'riie three inventions and discoveries which, in their results, have 
(previously to the invention of steam) contributed more ijowerfully than 
all other causes combined <o give to modern society its peculiar form 
and fashioning, and which are destined, ijisl rumen tally, to carry forward 
in connection with steam power, to its utmosl. limit of perfection, the 
civilisation of the human race, first started into being in the Celestial 
Kmpire ; and, whatever mortification the statonumt. may inflict upon our 
vanity, there is much reason to suppose that those who, throughout 
Christendom, are geneially considered as the inventors of the art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic iicctlh' and 
mariner’s compass, received their first promptings, and had their genius 
quickened into activity, inlbrmation flowing, through difierent chan- 
nels, fiom the springs of Eastern Asia. 


•V.' 1 1 Cr*' 


I^^OREIGN ^^^TR^tCOUllSE WITH GlllNA. 


The ancients may be said to have had no knowledge of China ; for, 
though a few scattered gleams appe^ar to have reached them from that 
remote region, and one or two feeble efforts were made to obtain infor- 
mation concerning its inhabitants, they were not sufficient to produce 
any practical results. Yet, when Home was still an infant, and the 
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Grecian philosophy among the things to he, China had produced a sage, 
second only, in the long catalogue of heathen philosophers, to the illus- 
trious and pure-minded Socrates* 

Some Nestorians appear to have introduced Christianity into China 
in the year 035, but the world is indebted to them for no account of the 
country, either in its physical or moral aspc*(:t. Two Arabians, in the 
ninth ccmlury, visited and described it with considerable fullness. Much 
contained in their itineraries is applicable to the Chinese of the present 
day. Commercial relations of soin<; importance existed then, and sub- 
sequently, between China and Arabia. The Chinese appear to have 
sought, in those early ages, (jommercial liaisons with several of the 
neighbouring nations. Carpini, the first Catholic missionary to China, 
was sent thither in 121(). lie was kindly received, and sent hack with 
a friendly letter. Another missionary was sent in 1253, who met with 
a like reception. Al)Oijt tlie same time the two Polos, Nicholas and 
Matthew, readied the court of the Mongol coiiquorer, Cohlai-Khan, by 
whom they were most graiiiously received, and at their departure, invited 
to return. They accordingly, in 1274, w'cnt back, taking young Marco 
with them, 'i’his young man bc'cmnc a great favourite with the Khan, 
and resided at his court seventeen years. He was the first European 
who gave the world an account of China, llis book was long consi- 
dered little more than a pleasaul romance, but has since bo(!n proved to 
be remarkably faithful and accurattJ. Its glowing pictures kindled the 
imagination of the young Columbus, and fed for years his soaring hopes. 

The next Catholic missionary to (3iina was Corvino. He wont to 
Pekin, was kindly received by the Emperor, built a church liy imperial 
permission, and baptised several thousand converts. The missions con- 
tinued to flourish, and the missionaries were unmolested in their labours, 
till they began to meddle with the government, and thus became politi- 
cally obnoxious. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans who traded to China. 
They made their appearance there early in the sixteenth century ; and 
were followed by the Spaniards, Dutch, French, &c. 1'he Russians 
have an overland commerce with (3una, but are not allowed to use 
ships. Their dealings are restricted to the frontier station at Kiachta, 
in Tartary. The earliest attempt made by the English to establish a 
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trade with China, was under Elizabeth, in 1596. The three ships 
fitted out lor this purpose were all wrecked on their outward voyage. 
About forty years later, a somewhat more successful effort was made by 
a flet't under the command of Captain Weddel ; but the main object 
was defeated through the jealousy and misrepresentations of the “ Por- 
tiiigals.” Numerous attempts followed, with various success; but it 
was not until tlic beginning of tlu? last ccMitury that permission was 
obtained for establish irig a factory, and the trade fixed upon a perma- 
nent basis. 

The first American vessel that went on a trading voyage to China, 
sailed from New York, in 178^1; but so rapidly did the trade thus 
opened increase, that in 1789, there were fifteen American vessels at 
Canton ; a larger number than from any other country cxce])t Great 
llritain. During twenty-eight years, between 1805 and I8;if*i inclusive, 
the whole number of arrivals of American vessels at the port of Canton, 
was 896, giving an annual average of 32, The total estimated mea- 
surement tonnage of these vessels w^as 500,000, averaging, therefore, 
17,857 per annum. The entire value of the ('hiiia trade, during the 
above-mentioned period, may be stated, in round numbers, at 1 50,000,000 
dollars, or over five millions and a quarter per annum, rather more than 
a hundred millions of this sum have been paid in dollars and bills of 
excliange. I’he bulk of the trade is in t(*as. Of tliese, twelve kinds 
are known to the foreign commerce, six of black, and as many of green. 
A great variety of other articles enter into the trade, but they form a 
comparatively unimportant part of it. Opium is the chief import into 
China. 

Mr. Bridgman, in his “ Description of Canton,’^ estimates the whole 
number of vessels employed in the China trade, belonging to all the 
different nations, at 140. “But the trade,” he adds, “has always been 
carried on under circumstances peculiar to itself. It is secured by no 
commercial treaties ; it is regulated by no stipulated rules. Mandates 
and edicts not a few there are on record ; but they emanate from one 
party : still the trade lives, and, by that imperial favour which extends 
to the ‘ four seas,* flourishes and enjoys no small degree of protection.” 

The foreign commerce with China, the hind trade carried on by the 
Russians alone excepted, is restricted to the five ports already alluded 
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to, of which Canton forms the principal, and is conducted, so far as the 
Chinese themselves are concerned, by a body of licensed traders, called 
“ Hong merchants.” This body is called the Co-bong, and its members 
pay roundly for the privilege of entering it. it is not a joint stock 
eoinpany ; each Hong enjoys bis individual gains, yet the whole Co- 
bong is made resj)onsible for the debts of every member, so far as they 
consist of government du(!s and obligations to foreigners. Tlieso mer- 
chants generally amass large fortunes, and live like princes. ITowqua, 
the present head of the Cx)-hong, is supposed to be one of the richest 
commoners in the world. His annual expenses exceed one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Tlie factories at Canton, as the residences and warehouses of the 
foreign merchants are called, are built on a plot of ground, in part re- 
claimed from the riv(ir, having not more than 6G0 feet of frontage, with 
about 1000 feet of depth. Within these narrow limits is conducted the 
whole foreign trade of the Celestial empire, amounting to from 30,000,000 
to 40, 000, 000 dollars annually. The factories are all of granite or brick, 
and present a handsome and substantial front. The ground on which 
they stand, as also most of tlie buildings themselves, are owned by the 
Hong merchants. 

The Ibllowing detailed account of the five ports now open to British 
commerce, drawn up from authentic sources, will be found at this mo- 
ment peculiarly interesting. 

We pass over Canton, liaving already noticed it in these pages, and 
commence with a description of 


AMOY. 


Amoy, which is variously called Fmiouy or Hiamen, is situated near 
the south-east coast of China, annexing the province of Fokien. In 
circuit it has a compass of about fifteen miles ; and the great fort which 
was lately captured by tlie British arms was resorted to formerly by 
Europeans, but abandoned when foreign commerce was restricted to 
("anton. There are to be met wdtb in its interior, and on the coast, 
several very large temples, particularly one of great celebrity, dedicated 
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to the god Fiih, whose statue, of colossal size, towers to a great lieight, 
and is nmeh frequented by throngs of worshippers. The images of 
numerous other divinities are also seen, together with a host of strange 
allegorical paintings, and incense is burned perpetually on the altars. 
Amoy fort lies at the back of the town, about 100 yards from the shore, 
upon an eminence of small size. The front of the village is coin])osed 
of a cluster of small houses, before which a long battery runs all along 
the shore, and much resembles Algiers in appearance from the sea. 
Immediately opposite the town is a harbour, and the channel itself is 
about three quarters of a mile in width, separating Amoy from the island 
of Koo-lang-soo, which also has its battery. The channel is about twelve 
fathoms in depth, and affords very excellent anchorage on the north part 
of the town. 

Amoy is the residence of numerous merchants, who are the owners 
of more than t*300 large junks, and who carry on extensive commenic, 
not only to all the ports of China, but to many also in the Indian Archi- 
pelago and to Japan. It is considered as the grand emporium of the 
Fokien province. Most of the Formosa trade, which is extensive, is 
carried on by the junks appertaining t(> Amoy ; th(‘y go to all the western 
ports of the island, and either return loaded with rice, or go up to the 
north of China, loaded with sugar. With regard to Fokicn, its chief 
revenue arises from the Amoy vessels, wliich pay, according to their 
burthen, so mucli a ton, 

, The following historical account will serve to shew the various 
attempts which have been made on the part of the 1 British from early 
times, to enter into mutual commerce with the people. As early as 
1()70, the English Company bad instituted a very fair trade at vVinoy, 
which for a time proved tolerably successful, but through some cause it 
gradually declined, and at length proved so imi)rofitable and vexatious, 
that the Company, in 1681, ordered their establishments there, as also 
at Formosa, to be withdrawn, and a trade, if possible, to be established 
in their stead at Canton and Foo-chow. Amoy was then taken posses- 
sion of by the Tartars. These people have always shewn a great dis- 
inclination to foreign trade, and the consequence was, that from the 
moment of their being planted in these parts, the English have been 
excluded from Ningpo and Amoy, having traded at this last place only 



while it remained independent of the Mantchows, wlien tlicy supplanted 
the I'artars by conquest, and also some time after the rest of Cliina had 
submitted to them. 

In 1685, the ship Delight was sent out by the English to attempt 
the re-establishment of the trade at Amoy, and about tlib same time 
active exertions were made by the Company towards securing a regular 
commerce at Canton. T\ih trial, and others whicli succeeded, were 
attended with various success, for the high duties and extortions which 
the rapacious mandarins at this port endeavoured to put upon the Eng- 
lish, drove them awey in disgust. “ The ignorance of the Amoy mer- 
chants,” complain the English traders at this period (1734), “and the 
little encouragement they gave us, make us almost despair of doing any 
business at that place.” Another instance of the obstinacy of the Amoy 
mandarins not to trade with the British occurred in 1744, when the 
llardwicke proceeded into the inner harbour. Her merchants then 
shewed no disposition to trade, wliilc in fact there seemed few to trade 
witli, and accordingly, after fifteen days of ineffectual trial, the llard- 
wicke left, and proceeded to India, during the monsoon, without a single 
article of cargo. 

In the attempts made in 1832 by the Lord Amherst, a small 
country ship, sent in charge of one of the Company’s servants, accom- 
panied by Mr, Gutzlaff, to establish if possible a surreptitious trade in 
opium at the prohibited ports, Amoy was tried. On this occasion no 
device, or ingenuity, or enterprise was spared, to dispose of the goods 
on board, and to establish a traffic with the natives. These shewed a 
very hospitable disposition towards strangers, hut all commerce was 
effectually prevented by the mandarins, except in one or two instances. 
Vigilance was everywhere exercised to prevent trade. 

The people of Amoy, and those along the coast, retain an hereditary 
aptitude for the sea, and cliiefly supply the Emperor’s war-junks with 
sailors and commanders. Two circumstances probably tend to main- 
tain the maritime propensities of the inhabitants. First, the province 
near which it is situated is so far removed from the Grand Canal as 
to afford fewer inducements to inland navigation ; secondly, the prox- 
imity of the opposite coast of Formosa keeps up a constant intercourse 
by sea. 



Du Haklc {ji’vps a highly favourahlo account of Amoy, lie pro- 
nounces it to ho a “ a famous sea-port,” and forming one of the best 
harbours in the world as a place for ships to ride at anchor. “ It is 
hemmed in,” he says, “ on one side by the islands, which are high, and 
shelter it from every wind ; it is also so spacious withal that it can con- 
tain many thousands of vessels, and the sea there is so deep that the 
largest ships may come up close to the shore, and ride there in perfect 
safety. You see there,” he continues, “ at all times, a great number of 
Chinese barques, which are on their voyage to the countries bordering 
upon Chinn, and about twenty years ago you might see there many 
European vessels, but now they come hither but seldom, and all the trade 
is removed to Canton. The Emperor keeps six or seven thousand men 
there in garrison, under the command of a Chinese general. In entering 
into the haven you double a capo or rock, and this divides itself into two, 
almost as the Mingaut does in the port of Brest. The rock is visible, and 
rises several feet above the water. Three leagues thence stands a little 
island, having a hole through which you sec from one side to the other, 
and on this account called the ‘ Bored Island.’ Between this port and 
the isle of Formosa, tlie islands of Pong-hou form a small archipelago, 
which are occupied by a Chinese garrison, and the mandarin who resides 
tliere has a constant eye upon vessels that trade from China to Formosa, 
and from Formosa to China.” Another traveller speaks of it in the 
following words : — ” I'he coast of Amoy is washed by the Chinese sea, 
which forms itself into a channel making the passage of Amoy. This 
channel is at all times practicable, though at those periods when the 
monsoons have their changes, this, like all other parts of the Chinese 
sliorcs, is unsafe. Amoy is perhaps one of the best natural harbours to 
be found along the coast ; it is ample, and generally calm of surface ; 
its depth of water renders it capable of receiving vessels of great burden ; 
and the island of Formosa lies, like a great breakwater, as a defence 
for the coast.” 
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Foo-cirow-Foo. 

Foo-chow-foo is situated on the right bank of the river Min, about 
midway on one side, whore it forms two broad branches, which arc 
separated by an oblong island of some extent. The embouchure of this 
great river, by which the city is approached from the sea, has its en- 
trance crowded with an archipelago of islands, which contain among 
themselves spots both safe and hazardous to navigation. Among those 
of which more special mention may be made, is the cluster of about 
twenty islands, known by the name of the Crocodiles, which stand out 
at some distance from the shore. Nearly close to the mouth of the river 
is Ting-hai, which possesses a very good and commodious anchorage. 
Ileyond this, a group of rocks appear, and a sharp peak, of which the 
seaman takes the precaution to make clear steerage. On the left bank 
of the river stands King-pae fort, and a short distance upon the opposite 
side Kwan Tow, or Mandarin Head, together with a temple of some size 
and importance. 

After passing by Foo-chow-foo, and bringing up to its walls an 
amount of wealth and commerce lavish in its calculation, this river, to 
which it stands, in a great measure, indebted for its greatness and pros- 
perity, flows through the range of the Woo Hills, which abound on 
their summits with the cedar, orange, and lime, in their most imposing 
growth and aspect, and continues to proceed in the same northernly 
direction till close upon the city of Yen-ping, at which point it brandies 
off, taking an easterly course, and traversing one of tlie richest bohea 
tea districts in the empire. At the foot of the Pou-tching Pass, where 
it ceases to be navigable, an excellent road commences, which, passing 
through the Pou-tcliing mountains, and shortly after curving downwards 
to the city of Kin-tchou, forms a junction at that point with the Tchen- 
tang-Kiang river, which, after the travel of a few miles, joins itself to 
the termination of the Wan-ho, or Grand Imperial Canal. From this 
statement, it will be perceived that Foo-chow-foo presents an opening 
for trade and commerce, which may thence be carried through the richest 
tracts of the interior of the empire, and its most important cities ; while, 
by means chiefly of water-carriage, communication can be had, through 
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the medium of the Grand Canal, with Pekin itself, and the very 
licart of the empire, togethej* with a range of at least four provinces, 
abounding in populous towns and cities ; and, providing a good under- 
standing can be effected and maintained with the people and authorities 
in the various departments of the empire, an unrivalled trade may be 
established, which shall be no less beneficial to the inhabitants of ("Inna 
themselves tlian promotive of kindly interchanges with Europeans, with 
the freer circulation of money, and the reciprocal benefits arising from a 
flourishing trade. 

Foo-chow-foo, which is to be regarded as one of the most important 
of the ports temporarily put into the hands and disposal of the Jlritish 
by the recent overtures, has a name in common with other citu\s of the 
same appellation in China. There is a seventh-rate city of the same 
denomination in Kiang-si, the third province of China, wliich must not, 
of course, be confounded with that whose cession has just been made to 
us, and which ranks as the first capital city of Fokien, which is the fourth 
of the groat provinces of China. Thin generalization of name, cattachiiig 
to several cities in the celestial domains, arises from the circumstances 
of their structure or position. • ‘‘ Foo,*’ a particle of the compound word, 
signifies a city, and “ chow,’’ a ditch. This term serves to distinguish 
those cities whicli are surrounded with a ditch, instead of ramparts or 
walls, as is almost universally the case with the cities of China — Foo- 
chow-foo, meaning no other than a city with a ditch or circurnvallation. 

Among the various commodities grown about its vicinity, or which 
from other portions of the empire are made substance of traffic into the 
interior, as also with the adjacent islands on its sea coast, of the islands 
of Formosa, Java, Loo-choo, the more distant Phillippines, and Japan, 
there may be recited, silk, hempen cloth, precious stones, calico, steel, 
musk, and quicksilver. The importations from other countries consist 
principally of cloves, cinnamon, pepper, sandal-wood, amber, coral, and 
many other commodities of this nature. 

This great capital, by means of its river, can carry the largest barques 
of China immediately up to its walls. Across its bay it lias a noble bridge, 
consisting of more than 100 arches, built of line white stone, and magni- 
ficent as a work of art. 

Foo-chow-foo has no less than nine cities of the third order under its 
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jurisdiction. Rendered famous by reason of its situation, the commerce 
which it carries on, both by its ports and the interior of the country, is 
in the highest degree important and extensive. Incomparably fertile as 
regards its soil, it produces upon the surface of its territory, not only the 
common and universal commodities indigenous to this part of the world, 
such as the finest tea, rice, and grain, but yields a better sugar than is 
elsewhere to be bad, and wliich, by the art of its manufacturers, is ren- 
dered of the choicest and most refined description. 

So great and populous a city as Foo-cbow-foo cannot, of course, in 
an empire where intellectual merit is viewed with the highest veneration, 
he supposed to be without its crowd of colleges and institutions of an 
acatlcmic order, in which corresponding multitudes of learned men 
abound. Jjiterature flourishes lujre, as ornamentally and usefully as 
elsewhere in the great towns of (ihina. The probable utility of these 
bodies of men to foreigners may be surmised from the circumstance, that 
every city of the province has its particular dialect, whicli differs from 
all the rest, and, of course, proves highly incommodious to the traveller. 

Foo-chow-foo is that district wluiuce the greatest quantity of tea is 
furnished for consumption in h^uropc. The hills where the tea is culti- 
vated stretch abroad in every direction. The soil does not yield a 
sufficient quantity of rice for home consumption ; however, the exports 
of limber, bamboo, and teas, more than balance the imports of rice and 
cotton. The whole region is very romantic : ridges of undulating liills, 
naked in part, and partly cultivated in form of terraces up to the top, 
give the whole a most picturesque aspect. The river, which leads up 
to the capital, is broad and navigable as far as the city. Here are no 
fragments of ancient edifices, or other classic ruins, but a display of 
(Hiinese industry and skill in all its variety. The villages and hamlets 
are very numerous all along the river : often iii beautiful situations. 
The Dutch anciently traded at this port ; but even the remembrance of 
it is now lost. The entrance of the river is in lat. 26 deg. 6 min. ; 
long. 119 deg. 55 min. Fertile rice-ficlds, naked rock, and plains of 
sand, give a diversified aspect to the whole environs. 

The river Min is two miles broad where it divides into two branches, 
the northern and largest of whicli leads to Foo-chow-foo. There is a 
lolly mountain > bearing north-west from this i and near the norlli 



bank of the river is a large canal, with two fathoms water ; on the 
south, varying from one to three fathoms. On a nearer cipproach, nu- 
merous small craft are found, coasters from the Che-keang province, 
and vessels constructed purposely for the carriage of timber and bamboo. 
The next object which arrests attention is a great stone bridge ; a rude, 
but substantial structure, built quite across this broad river. It has a 
very long street, both sides of which are lined willi shops, richly supplied 
with every variety of merchandise. Many dwellings are spacious and 
commodious ; and, though of wood, are built in an elegant Chinese style. 

Tlie stone bridge whicli it possesses is about four Imndred and twenty 
paces long, built upon thirty-five huge pillars of granite, and bears the 
name of “ Wan-show,” “ Myriads of ages ! ** Though built with extreme 
rudeness, and having all the defects of unskilful architecture, it is one of 
the most famous bridges in the empire. Durability is a praise wdiicli it 
well deserves, considering its great length, the rapidity of the current, 
and the total absence of arches. 

The natives speak with admiration of Min-gan, a fortress built on 
the declivity of a lull. The place is ascended by granite steps ; from 
the top is seen one of the finest views imaginable. The forUfications 
are built in the form of terraces ; several large trees ovi.Tsliadow the 
precipitous sides ; gardens adorn both valley and fort ; and the town is 
situated at the foot of this romantic hill. 


NINGPO. 

Ningpo is the chief city of a department, and a place of extensive 
trade. The plain of Ningpo, which resembles a garden for its levehiess 
and cultivation, is divided by sixty-six canals made by the waters that 
fall from tlie mountains ; this vast quantity of water, fertilising the plain, 
causes it to yield two crops of rice : the walls of Ningpo are 5,074 
geometrical paces in cireumference, and from the eastern to the western 
gate, through a street which lies almost in a perfect line, there arc reck- 
oned 5,274 large paces: the walls, built of freestone, are in good 
repair, and capable of resisting everything but cannon-balls. There is 
an entrance into the city through five gates, two of which are towards 
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the east, as the port is on that side ; not to speak of the two water- 
gates, so called by the Chinese, which are two great arches that open 
through the walls to give passage for the barques in and out of the city 
to the canals. On the south-west side there are no buildings worth 
notice, except one tower, several stories high, built of brick, and 
before the eastern gate, which lies soutliward, there is a bridge over 
the Kin, made of sixteen fiat-bottomed barques, fastened together with 
iron chains. The entrance into Ningpo is difficult, especially for large 
vessels, there being but fifteen feet water over the bar in the highest 
tides. In coming up the river, the city I’in-hai-hien, which is under 
its jurisdiction, is passed on the left hand ; it is commanded by a citadel 
built on a high rock, by the foot of which all vessels must necessarily 
pass, at half the distance of a pistol-sliol ; the river here is seven or 
eight fathoms deep, having salt-houses on eaeli side. 

Ningpo is situated oii tlie north bank, five or six leagues up the 
river Ta-hea, the mouth of which is about nine leagues distant from 
(^husan harbour. 

Directly to the north-westward of this river is a deep gulph, the 
disemhoguoment of the riv(;r Tsecn-fang. A few miles up the gulf is 
Jlang-chow-foo, the capital of the province Che-keang, a place celebrated 
for its silk manufactures, and the seat of an extensive jnaritinie as well 
as inland trade. Kang-poo was formerly the port of Hang-chow, hut 
the gradual accumulation of sands has rendered it useless. 


SllAN(MfAE. 

I'lic city of Shang-hac is situated on the right bank of the Woo- 
sung, about twenty or twenty-five miles up. The anchorage at the 
mouth of tluj river is in lat. 31 deg. 25 min. north ; Ion. 121 deg. 1 min. 
30 sec. cast. It has been several times visited by foreigners since 1832, 
when the Lord Amherst first touched there. 

Shang-hac is approached immediately from the sea by the Tchang- 
hai channel, which is of considerable breadth. Woo-simg lies at the 
entrance of the river, and the side op 2 )osite is defended by a range of 
forts. It possesses the means of communication with the great Tai 
Lake, the borders of which are 2 )cculiarly ricli in the character of their 
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soil, and extensively laid out in luxuriant rice grounds and silk districts. 
Hang-tchou, situated on the Imperial Canal, which passes by the mar- 
gin of the Tai Lake, has a large depot for silk and silk- weaving, and 
Sou-tchoii also carries on a very important trade in the same article, 
and japanned goods. It forms a ready means of access to Nankin, and 
the country everywhere around is the finest imaginable for produc- 
tiveness. The salt-pits of Shang-hae yield a very large supply, and 
the trade carried on in this commodity is far from limited. 

The best approacli to Sliang-hae, in an easterly direction, is by the 
Yang-tszc-Kiang river, the banks of which stretch out to a great dis- 
tance ; the water about it, however, not being above four feet in depth, 
but with very regular soundings. Pilots from hence convey vessels to 
the Shang-hae river, the low coast of which, after a short sailing, is ren- 
dered conspicuous by a grove of trees near the shore. The peak of a 
small island, the most northerly of the archipelago, and called by the 
Chinese “ Seu-Kung-shan,** is the only landmark which appears on 
steering for this island. This possesses a safe anchorage, and many of 
the junks destined to Shang-hae wait in this harbour for a favourable 
wind. Steerage from hence is made in a north-westerly direction, and 
arrival is generally made in a day or two at the mouth of the Woo-sung 
river, which leads to Shang-hae. On all the banks, during several 
months of the year, there is fresh water, but so long as no regular pilot- 
age is established, and no survey of the banks taken, the entrance will 
continue to be dangerous for ships. So extensive an emporium, how- 
ever, it has been remarked, well deserves the attention of hydrographers, 
if the spirit of mercantile enterprise can give a stimulus to the art of 
the navigator. 

The coast everywhere on tlie approach to Shang-hae is low and 
uniform. Two forts built on either shore of the river, whoso entrance is 
broad, appear, possessing a considerable number of guns. The entrance 
is about six fathoms in depth, but towards the right shore the water 
shoals, so as to leave only a cliannel for the passage of small vessels. On 
the left is a town : a canal leading to Nankin branches off in a western 
direction. 

The aspect of the country in the vicinage of Shang-hae is generally 
a fertile flat, not much above the level of the sea, well cultivated, and 
without the least hill. I'he ravages occasioned by inundations arc very 
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great, as no banks of the loamy soil can resist the swollen river. These 
marshy grounds the Chinese take care to drain, and to render them 
well adapted to the culture of rice, which requires a low and moist soil. 
To cultivate this commodity, and to furnish their tribute of grain to the 
capital, which in these parts is very considerable, the people direct all 
their energy, and are enabled to raise two crops of grain from this fer- 
tile soil — one of rice, and another of wheat. 

Shang-hae, as a trading town, ranks after Canton in importance. 
Tliough it may not be the only emporium near the Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
and thus tlie only place for importation to Keang-nan, the junks from 
all the southern provinces are prohibited from proceeding to the har- 
bours north of this river. 

The trade here carried on is always brisk ; and now that Europeans 
are admitted to its port, it will no doubt increase to a miraculous de- 
gree. The consumption of foreign articles, among the many millions 
who inhabit (kmtral Asia, is very great. Owing to this circumstance, 
the imports far exceed the exports ; the latter consist chiefly of raw 
silk, silk stuffs, and teas, besides manufactures fabricated by the skilful 
hand of the Keang-nan people. Ships bound to this port can touch at 
Cha-poo in Che-keang province, Hang-ehoo district, and at Soo-chow, 
a little south of Woo-sung river. This latter place is one of the most 
populous and delightful districts of the whole Chinese empire, iind might 
fully claim the poetical name of Arcadia.** That so large a field for 
mercantile enterprise has been hitherto overlooked is surprising. The 
fear of infringing Chinese laws has deterred ships from even attempting 
to open commercial intercourse. 

The hamlets scattered everywhere over the alluvial soil which sur- 
rounds it are generally built, as regards their cottages, among clusters of 
trees, and would be very pleasant if care were taken to keep them clean. 
The fields, though they yield luxuriant crops, have their most abundant 
harvests sufficiently consumed by the number of inliabitants. The mi- 
litary usually kept here in barracks are poor and inefficient ; the war- 
boats insufficient to keep out the smallest well-armed ship, and the 
people have for a long time liiglily disaj)proved of the restrictions made 
upon their trade. 

The junks which crowd up to this city are for the most part of an 
oblong form, and have generally four masts, and canvass sails. They 
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seldom exceed two hundred tons burden, are all of them numbered, and 
have the place to which they belong written in very large letters along 
the side ; most of them arc very bad sailers, and are frequently wrecked. 
I’liey visit, principally, the harbours of Leaoii-tung, or Mantchow Tar- 
tary, from whence Uiey import oil-cakes and peas, whilst they export 
silks, and other manufactures of Kuang-nan. 

The city of 8hang-hae is built on the left side of the river. It is 
ascended by a stone pier, in front of a temple, dedicated to llie Uuceii 
of Heaven, who seems to have many temples and worshippers in all the 
trading towns. The houses are generally very low, the streets narrow, 
the shops numerous, the temples very magnificent, and the bustle ex- 
cessive. It is the great emporium of Central Asia. 

The Chinese have been repeatedly denounced in terms savouring 
little of Christian forbearance and charity. In their business transac- 
tions they have been presented to our imagination as a nation of cheats ; 
in their bearing towards foreigners, as scornful and repulsive to the last 
degree of supercilious self-complacency ; and in their own social rela- 
tions, as bereft of every noble sentiment and generous sympathy. The 
policy, especially of excluding foreign traders from all but a sijigle port 
of the empire, lias been made the subject of the most acrimonious 
denunciations. Far be it from us to enter the lists in defence of this 
policy ; nor will we take up the proflbred gauntlet on the general ques- 
tion of Chinese respectability and worth. Jlut truth and justice are 
suitors at the bar, and demand a few words in explanation of one or two 
points which seem not to be generally understood. We have already 
seen that tliis people, at an early day, sought commercial connections 
with various of the neighbouring nations ; that the Arabians traded 
freely with them wherever they pleased ; that the earliest European 
visiters were received with marked kindness, and treated with extraor- 
dinary hospitality ; and that the Catholic missionaries had free admission 
to all parts, and made and baptised converts witliout let or liindrance. 
These zealous and able sectaries were frequently promoted to the 
highest dignities of the empire. They founded churches at their will ; 
and hundreds of thousands of Chinese were, nominally at least, through 
their exertions, converted to the Christian faith. They continued in 
favour till they indiscreetly began to tamper with government affairs, 
and attempted to undermine the ancient institutions of the realm. No 
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restrictions of place were imposed upon those western merchants wlio 
first frequented the shores of China* Every port was open to their 
enterprise, and they were not required to confine their dealings to any 
defined spot or particular class of merchants. But the burning jealousies 
and fierce wranglings perpetually kept up between the subjects of the 
different European governments that sought to share in the rich gains 
of tlic Cl^a trade, roused the suspicions of the (]!hinese, and inspired 
no very favourable opinion of their character. Tlie abominable arts to 
which the foreigners in former times, under the temptations of a bas(3 
cupidity, resorted to injure each other, would seem almost to justify the 
epitliet “ Fan-kweis,** “ foreign demons,** applied to them by the natives. 
I'hese circumstances, together with various positive abuses of the liberties 
of trade at first freely granted, caused the government to commence at 
length tlio work of abridging the privileges of foreigners, and the result 
appears in the rigid system of restrictions now in force. 

If European and American traders may fairly blame the illiberality 
of the Chinese, these have certainly just ground of complaint against 
them in the illegal practices to which their cupidity tempts them. Fif- 
teen to twenty millions worth of opium has been for years, in defiance 
of the laws and known wishes of the government, annually emptied upon 
the shores of China by Christian merchants ! 

Alas for missionary effort, so long as the grasping avarice of the 
countries whence the missionaries come, sets at naught every Christian 
obligation before the very eyes of the people wliom it is sought to 
convert ! Most devoutly do we long for the auspicious day, when the 
pure religion of Jesus, shall shed its sacred influences on every human 
being ; but wc believe it will not come, till the principles of that re- 
ligion shall take a firmer liold upon the affections of those who profess 
to enjoy it, and rear a mightier embankment around their sordid and 
stormy passions. When the missionary shall find an auxiliary in the 
stainless life of every compatriot who visits the scene of his labours 
for purposes of pleasure or of gain ; when he can poSit not only to 
the pure maxims and sublime doctrines proclaimed by the founder 
of Ins faith, but to the clustering graces that adorn its professors ; tlien 
indeed will the day dawn, and the day-star of the millennium arise 
upon the world ! 













